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1 HE {/ieueut lliatory haa been drawn up chiefly fcT the lower 
forms in schools, at the request of several teachers, and is 
accompanied by similar Histories of Greece and England. The 
Author is indebted in this Work to several of the more im- 
portant articles upon Roman Hi^story in the Dictionary of 
Gre^k and Roman Biography, 

The Table of Contents presents a full analysis of the Work, 
and has been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
*Will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

In this New Edition a new coloured map of Italy and the 
adjoining coasts has been introduced, in addition to the other 
maps and plans, a list of which is given on the back of this 
page. 
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vigorous attacks either upon Lilybeeum or Drepauum. Ah the 
efforts of the Koipans to dislodge him were unsuccessful; and ho 

only quitted Hereto in 
order ♦o seize Erjx, a 
town sitniaK'd upon the 
mountain of this name, 
and only six miles from 
Drepauum. This po¬ 
sition ho held for two 
years longer; and the 
Romans, despairing of 
driving the Carthagi¬ 
nians out of Sicily so 
long as they were 
masters of the sea, re- 
1^)1 ved to build another 
fTeet.' In n c. 242 tlie 
Consul Lutatius Ca- 
tuliis put to sea with a 
fleet of 200 ships, and 
in the following year 
Jie gained a decisive 
victory over the Car¬ 
thaginian fleet, com¬ 
manded by Ilauno, off 
tljo group of Mauds 
called the .dogates. 

Tliis victory gavo 
the Romans tlie supre¬ 
macy by sea. Lily- 
hsBum, Drepauum, and 
Eryx might now bo 
reduced by famine. The Carthaginians were weary of tlie war, and 
indisposed to make any further sacrifices. They therefore sent 
orders to Hamilcar to m ake n eace on the best terms ho could. It 
was at length concluded on the following conditionsThat Car¬ 
thage should evacuate Sicily and the adjouilng islands; that she 
should restore the Roman prisoners without ransom, and should pay 
the sum pf 3200 talents within the space of ten‘years (n.c. 241), 
All Sicily, with the exception of tlie territory of Iliero, now 
became a portion of tbc Roman dominions, and was formed into 
a Province, govemed by a Prastor, who was sent annually from 
Rome. 
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Tivoli, the ancient Tibnr. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY OP ITALY — EARLY INHABITANTS. 

Italy is the central one of the three preat peninsulas which project 
from the south of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded 
on the north by the chain of tlie Alps, which form a natural bar¬ 
rier, and it is surrounded on other sides by the sea. Its shflres 8.re 
washed on the west by the “Mare InfCTum,” or tho Lower Sea, 
and on the east by the Adriatic, called by the Romans the “Mare 
SupCrum,’' or the Upper Sea. It may bo divided into two parts;, 
the northern consisting of the great plain drained by the river 
Padus, or Po, and its numerous tributaries, and the southern being a 
long tongue of land, with the Apennines as a back-bone running 
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down its whole extent from north to south. The extreme length of 
the peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 miles. 
The breadth of northern Italy is 350 miles, while that of the southern 
portion is on an average not more than 100 miles. Hut till the 
time of the Empire the Homans never incliuled the ^jain of the 
Po in Italy. To this country they gave the general name of Pallia 
CiSALPiXA, or Gaul on tliis (tlio Homan) side of the Alps, m conse¬ 
quence of its being inhabited by Gauls. Tlie web‘ternnrt)st portion 
of the plain'was peopled by Ligurian* tribes, and was thc*reforo 
called Liguria, while its eastern* extremity formed the Homan 
province of Vknetia. 

(The name 1 1 alia was originally applied to a very small tract 
of country. It was nt first confined to the southern portion of 
Calabria, an#^. was gradually exteinled northwards, till about the 
time of tlie Punic wars it indicated the whole peninsula south of the 
rivers Eubieon an^-^ Macra, the former separating Cisalpine Gaul 
and ITmbria, the latter Liguria and Etniria. Italy, properly so 
call(‘d, is a very mountainous country, being filled up more or less 
by tlie broad mass of the Ajiennines, tl^' ofl'shoots or lateral 
bninches of which, in some parts, descend quite to the sea, but in 
others leave a considerable space of level or low country. Ex¬ 
cluding the plain of the Po, it was divided into the‘following 
districts : *— • 

1. Etuuria, which extendeil alop'” the coast of the lA>wt*r Sea 
from the river Macra on the north to the 'fihiT <ni tho south^j 
Inland, the Tiber ul.'^o formed ijs east<*rn boundary, dividing it first 
from Unibria, afterwards from the Siihines, and, lastly, from Latium. 
Its inhabitants*were called EtrubcijJ>r„T’*>‘'‘’'t lather form being 
still preserveil in thef llanl(^ of TuxrdHfj. Th-sides the Tiber it pos¬ 
sesses only one other riv(*r of any iinportanee, tin? Ariius, or Anio^ 
u[)on whhdi the city of Florntre now stands. Of its lakes the most 
coTisidemble is the Laciis Trasimeniis, about tliirty-six miles in cir¬ 
cumference, celebrated for the great victory which Haiiiiibul there 
gained over tlie Eoinaiis. 

2. Umihiia . situated to the oast of Etruria,,and extending from 
the valle y of the Tiber to the shores of the Adriatic. It was sepa¬ 
rated on the north from Gallia Cisulpina by the Euhicon, and on 
thb 80«th by tho iEsis from Picenum, and by the Nar from the 
Sabines. « 

3. Picenum extended along tlie Adriatic from the mouth of tho 
.®8is to that of the Matriiuis, and inland as far as the central ridge 
of tho Apennines. \ It was bounded on tlio north by Umbria, on tho 

• The description, which follows in the text, must be compared with the 
map of Italy given in this work* 
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south by the Vestini, and on the west by Umbria and the Sabini. 
Its inhabitants, the Picentes, were a Sabine race, as is mentioned 
below. 

4. /Tho Sabini inhabited the rugj^ed mountain-country in the 
central chgfti of the Apennines, lying between Etruria, Umbria, 
Picenftrji, Latium, and the country of the Marsi and Vestini.) ^fThey 
were one of the most ancient races of Italy, and the progenitors ol 
the far more numerous tribes wliich, under the names of Picentes, 
Peligni, and Samnites, spffcad themselves to the east and south. 
.Modern writers have given tlie general name of Sahellians to all 
these tribes..' The Stibines, like most other mountaineers, were 
brave, hardy, and frugal; and even the Homans looked up to them 

•with admiration on account of their proverbial honesty and tem¬ 
perance.* 

5. Tlio Marst, Peligni, Vestini, and Marrucini, inhabited the 

valleys of the central Apennines, and were closdly connected, being 
probably all of Sabine origin. The Marsi dwelt inland around the 
basin of the Lake Fucinus, which is about thirty miles iu circum¬ 
ference, and the only*ono of any extent in the central Apennines. 
The Peligni also occupie'd an inland district east of the Marsi. 
The Vestini dwelt east of the Sabines, and possessed on the coast 
of the Adriatic a narrow space between the mouth of the Matrinus 
and that of thif Aternus, a distance of about six miles. The Mar¬ 
rucini inhabited a narrow of country on the Adriatic, east cf 
the Peligni, and were bounded on the north by the Vestini and on 
the south by the Frentani. • 

6. The Fui'ntani dwelt upon the coast of the Ailriatic•from the 
frontiers of the Marrucini to tliose of Apulia, "^hey were bounded on 
the west by the Samnites, from whom they were originally descended, 
but they appear in llomaii history as an independent people. 

7. Latium was used iu two souses. It originally signified only 
the land of the TiUtini, and was a country of small extent, bounded 
by tho Tiber on tlie north, by the Apennines on the east, by the sea 
on the west, and by the Alban hills on the south. But after the 
conquest of tho Volscians, Heruici, jEquians, and other tribes, ori¬ 
ginally independent, the iiumo of Latium was extended to all the 
country which tlie latter bad previously occupied. It t^us 
applied to the whole region from tho boixlers of Etruria to those of 
Campania, or from tho Tiber to the Liris. The original abode of tho 
Latins is of volcanic origin. Tho Alban mountains are a great vol¬ 
canic mass, and several of the craters have been filled with water, 
forming lakes, of which the Alban I^akc is one of tho most remark¬ 
able. Tho plain in which Rome stands, now called tho Campagna^ 
is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating tract, intersected 
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by numerous streams, wliich have cut themselves deep channels 
through the soft volcanic tufa of which tlie soil is composed. Tlie 
climate of Ijjitiiim was not healthy even in ancient times. The 
malaria of the Campagna renders Homo itself unhealthy in tho 
summer and autumn; and tlie Pontine marshes, which t’ytend along 
the coast in tho south of Latium for a distance of thirty ^>’fe0, ere 
still more pestilential. 

8. Camfahia t'xteiuled along tho coast from tlio'’ Liris) which se- 
pamted it from Latium, to tho Silarus.'Miicli formed the boundary 
of Lucania. It is the fairest portion of Italy. The grcxiter part of 
it is an unbroken plain, celebrated in ancient as well as hi modern 
times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. Tlie Hay of 
Naples —formerly called Sinus Cumanus aiul Putcolanus, from the 
neighbouring cities of Cuiiuc and Puteoli—is one of the most 
lovely spots in the world , and the softness of its climate, as well as 
tho beauty of its scenery, attracted the Homan nobles, who hail nu¬ 
merous villas along its coasts. 

9. Samnii m was an inland district, bounded on tho north by tho 
Mursl and Peligni, on the east by the Frentuni and Ajinlia, on tho 
west by Latium and Campania, and on the south by Lucania. It 
is a mountainous country, being entirely tilled with the masses of 
the Apennines. Its inhabitants, the J:?amnites, were of Sabine 
origin, as has been already mentioned, and they settled in tho 
country at a comparatively late pt<io<l. They were one of tho 
most warlike races in Italy, and carried on a long and fierce 
struggle with the Hoinams. 

10. AVvlia Ajxtended 'along tho coast of tho Adriatic from tho 
Freiitani on the nortj^i to Calaliria on the soutli, and was bounded on 
tho West by the Apennines, which separated it from Sainnium and 
Lucania. It consists almost entirely of a great plain, sloping down 
from the Apennines to the sea. 

11. Calabkia formed tlio lieel of Italy, lying south of Apulia, 
and surrounded on every other side by the si a. It contains no 
mountains, and only liills of moderate) elevation, tho Apennines 
running to the soutli-west through Lucania and the Ihuttii. 

12. Ll'CAXIA was boundeil on tho north by Camjiania and Sarn- 
nu’m, 4 ]tn the east by Apulia, and on the south by the Hriittii. Tho 
Apennines run through the province in its whole extent. ThoLu- 
canians were a brancli of the Sarnnite nation, which separated from 
tho main body of that people, and pressed on still further to tho 
south. 

13. Tho Bbijttii* inhabited tho southern extremity of Italy, lying 

• The name “ Bnittium,” given to tho country by modem writen* on 
ancient geography. Is not found In uiy classical author. 
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south of Lucania; nTid» like Lucania, their country is traversed 
throughout by the chain of the Apennines. 

Italy has been in all ages renowned for its beauty and fertility. 
The lofty ny^gos of the Apennines, and the seas which bathe its 
shores ^on •both sides, contribute at once to tenapor and vary its 
climate,'.iO as to adapt it ior the productions alike of the temperate 
and the wprraesl parts of Europe. In the plains on eitlier side of 
the Apennines corn is produced in abundance; olives flourish on 
the southern slopes of the mountains; and the vine is cultivated in 
every part of the peninsula, the vineyards of northern Campania 
being the most celebrated in antiquity. 

The early inhabitants of Italy may be divided into three great 
classes ; the Italians proper, the Japygians, and the ^truscanst who 
are clearly distinguished from each other by tlieir respective 
languages. 

(1.) The Italians proper inhabited the centre or the peninsula. 
They were divided into two branches, the Latins and the Umhro- 
SahellianSy including the Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, and their 
numerous colonies, 'f'he dialects of the Latins and Umbro-Sabel- 
lians, though marked by striking differences, still show clearest 
evidence of a common oLigin, and both are closely related to the 
Greek. It is gvideiit that at some remote period a race migrated 
from the East, embracing J;.he ancestors of both the Greeks and 
Italians—that from it tlie llalians branched oft'—and that they 
again were divided into the Latins on the west and the Umbrians 
and Sabcllians on the east. * 

(2.) The lapygians dwelt in Calabria, in the extreme sbuth-east 
comer of Italy. Inscriptions in a peculiar,language have here 
been discovered, clearly showing that the inhabitants belonged to 
a difierent race from those whom wo have designated as the 
Italians. They were doubtless the oldest inhabitants of Italy, who 
were driven towards the extremity of the peninsula as the Latins 
and Sabellians pressed farther to the south. 

(3.) The Etruscans^ or, as they called themselves, Rasena^ form a 
striking contrast to the Latins and Sabellians as well as to the 
Greeks. Their language is radically different from the other lan¬ 
guages of Italy; and their manners and customs clearlji; psove 
them to bo a people originally quite distinct from J;he Greek and 
Italian races. Their religion was of a gloomy character, delighting 
in mysteries and in wild and horrible rites. Their origiTi is un¬ 
known, Most ancient writers relate that the Etruscans were 
Lydians who had migrated by sea from Asia to Italy; but this is 
very improbable, and it is now more generally believed that the 
Etruscans descended into Italy from the Rhietian Alps. It is 
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expressly stated by ancient writers that the Rhaitians were Etrus¬ 
cans, and that they spoke the siinio language ; while their name is 
perhaps the san^e as that of Rusena, tlie native name of tlie Etrus¬ 
cans. In more ancient times, before the Roman dominion, the 
Etruscans inhabited, not only the country called Etruria, b^^t also 
the great plain of the Po, as far as the foot of the Alps. IRto they 
maintained their ground till they were expelled or.subdued by the 
invading Gauls. The Etruscans, both Jp the north of Italy and to 
the south of the Apennines, consist 'd of a confederacy of twelve 
cities, each of which was independent, possessing the power of even 
making war and peace on its own account. In Etruria proper Vol- 
sinii was regardc'd as the metropolis. 

Besides these three races, two foreign races also settled in the 
peninsula in historical times. These are the Greeks and the Gauls. 

(4.) The planted so many colonies upon the coasts of 

southern Italy that they gave to that district the name of Magna 
Graccia. The most ancient and at the same time the most northerly 
Greek city in Italy was C’limse in Campania. Most of the other 
Greek colonies were situated farther to the south, where many of 
them attained to grtiiit power aial opulence. Of these some of tlie 
most distinguished were Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, and Meta- 
pontum. 

(5.) The Gauls, as wo have alreac^v said, occupied the greater 
part of northern Italy, and were so numerous and important as to 
give to the whole basin of the Po the name of Gallia Cisalpina. 
They were of the sanjc race with the (ilauls who iuludiited the 
country t>eyon(b the Alps, and their migration and Settlement in 
Italy were referred i^)y the Roman historians to the time of the 
Tarquins. 
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The Alban Hills 

CHAPTER IL 

THE FIRST FOUR KlifGS OF ROME. B.C. 753-616. 

^The history of Rorao is that of a«city which originally had only a 
few miles of territory, and gradually extended its <jomini(]n at first 
over Italy and then over the civilised world. The city lay in Iho 
central part of tlio peninsula, on the left li^nk of the Tiber, and 
about fifteen miles from its mouth. Its situation was upon tho 
borders of three of tho most powerful races in Italy, the, Latins, 
Sabines, and Etruscans. Though originally a Latin town, it received 
at an early period a considerable Sabine population, which left a 
permanent impression upon tho sacred rites and religious institutions 
of tho people. The Etruscans exercised less infiuence upon Rome, 
though it appears nearly certain that a part of its population was of 
Etruscan origin, and that the two Tarquins represent the establish¬ 
ment of an Etruscan dynasty at Rome. Tho population oWii^city 
may tliereforo be regarded as ono of mixed origin, cmisisting of the 
three elemonts of Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans, but the last in 
much smaller proportion than the other two. That the Latin ele¬ 
ment predominated over the Sabine is also evident from the fact 
that the language of the Romans was a Latin and not a Sabelliau 
dialect. 
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The early history of Romo is given in an unbroken narrative by 
the Roman writers, and was received by the Romans themselves as 
a faithful record of facts. But it can no longer bo regarded in that 
light. Not only is it full of marvellous biles and poetical embellish^ 
ments, of contradictious and impossibilities, but it wanvs tl\e very 
foundation upon which all history must bo based. The reaaer 
therefore must not receive the history of the first .jlour centuries of 
the city as \\ statement of undoubted facts, though it has un¬ 
questionably preserved many circymstanees which did actually 
occur. It is not until we come to the war with Pyrrhus that we 
can place full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy state¬ 
ment of facts.! With this caution we now proceed to relate the cele¬ 
brated legends of the foundation and early history of Rome. 

.^i^Sj^soa flf - AimhUpji.iiuudjyeuui^^fled after the fall of Troy to 
seek a new home iif a foreign land. He carried with him his sou 
Ascanius, the Penates or household gods, and the Palladium of 
Troy.* Upon reaching the coast of Latium he was kindly re¬ 
ceived by the king of the country, who gave him his 

daughter I^ vinia in marriage. Ailneas now built a city, which 
he named Luvinium, in Jioiv>nrjof. his, wife*« But Laviiiia had been 
previously promised to Turnus, the leader of tlie Rutulians. This 
youthful chief, enraged at tiie insult, attacked the' strangers. Ho 
was slam, however, by tlio hands of'^neas: but in a now war 
which broke out three years afterwards tlio Trojan hero disappeared 
amid the waters of the river Numicius, and was henceforward 
worshipped um^^er the mtmo of Jupiter ludiges, or *'god of tho 
country.’ 

^ho wal also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and built Alba L onga, or tho 
“ Long White City,” on a ridge of tlie Alban Mount about fifteen 
miles south-east of Rome. It became the most powerful city in 
Latium, and the head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve 
kings of the family of ACncas succeeded Ascanius. Tho last of 
these, named Procas, left two sons, ^mitor and Amulius. Amulius, 
tho younger. “scRSed tho kingdom; and Numllor,*’who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. Amulius, 
fearing lest the children of Numitor might not submit so quietly 
to his usurpafifon, caused his only son to bo murdered, and mado 
his daughter, Rhea Silvia, one of tho vestal virgins, who were com¬ 
pelled to live and die unmarried. But tho maiden became, by 
the god Mars, the mother of twins. Sho was in consequence put 

* The Palladium waa a statue of Pallas, or Minerva, which was said to havo 
lilleD from heaven, and waa preserved at Rome with the most sacred care. 
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to death, because she hod broken her vow, and her babes were 
doomed to be drowned in the river. The Tiber had overflowed 
its banks far and wide; and the cradle in which the babes were 
placed was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and overturned on 
the roo^ of fi*wild fig-tree. A shc-wolf, which had come to drink 
of the stream, carried them into her den hard by, and suckled 
them ; and wheUg^they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird 
sacred to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous 
spectacle was seen by Faustuhjs.^the king's shepherd, wTio took the 
children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. They vrere called 
Bomulus and Remus, and grew up along with^the sons of their 
fgstcr-parents on the Palatine hill, 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen of Numitor, 
who stalled tjicir cattle on the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. 
RerniTgumff'taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Numitor. His 
ago and noble bearing made Numitor think of Ins grandsons; and 
his suspicions were confirmed by tho tale of the marvellous nurture 
of the twin brothers. Soon afterwards Romulus hastened with his 
foster-father to Numitol; suspicion was changed into certainty, and 
tho old man recognised them as his grandsons. They now’ resolved 
to avenffii^w^h e_wrqn ga whiqh their family had suffered. "With the 
help of their faithful comrades they slew Amulius, and placed 
Numitor on tho tliroiio. 

Romulus and Remus loved ’their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where tile city should bo built, and after 
whose name it should bo called. Romulus wished tc build k on the 
Palatine, Remus on tho Aventine. It was agreed that tho question 
should bo decidt'd by the gods ; and each took fiis station on the top 
of his chosen liill, aw'aiting the pleasure of tho gods by some 
striking sign. The night passed away, and as tho day was dawning 
Remus saw six vultures; but at sunrise, when these tidings were 
brought to Romulus, twelve vultures flew by him. Each claimed 
the augury in his own favour; but the shepherds decided for 
Romulus, and Remus was therefore obliged to yield. 

1. RinoN OF Romulus, b.c. 753-716.—Romulus now proceeded to 
mark out tho boundaries of his city. Ho yoked a bulloc^^,£iIU]l a 
heifer to a plough, and drew a d(;ep furrow round the Palatine. 
This formed tho sacred limits of tho city, and was called the Po- 
mcBrium. To the original city on tho Palatine was given the name 
of jRoma Q^mdrata, or Square Rome, to distinguish it from the ono 
which subsequently extended over the seven hills. ^ 

Borne is said to have been founded on the 21st of April, 753 years 
before the Christian era.) 
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On the line of the Poinoorium Romulus began to raise a wall. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 
him, exclaiming, “ So die whosoever hereafter shall leaj) over my 
walls.” Romulus now found his people too few in numbers. Ac¬ 
cordingly ho set apart on the Capitoline hill an asylum, or a 
sanctuary, in which homicides and rinuiway slaves might lake 
refuge. The city thus became filled with niei\^ but they wanted 
women, and the inhabitants of tlie neighbouring cities refused to 
give their (faughtors to such an outcast race. Romulus accordingly 
resolved to obtain by force what he could not gain by entreaty. 
He proclaimed that games were to he celebrated in honour of 
the god Census, and invitc'd his neighbours, tlie Latins an<l Sa¬ 
bines, to the festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in 
numbers with their wives and children, hut the Roman youths 
rushed upon their guests and carried off the virgins. The parents 
returned homo aihl prepared for vengeance. Tlie inliabitants of 
three of the Latin towns, Ctenina, Antemrne, and Crustumerium, 
took up arms one after the other, but were defeated by the Romans. 
Romulus slew with his own hand Acron kh»g of Camina, and de¬ 
dicated his arms and armour, as ejinfl'ct' op/mu, to Jupiter. Tiieso 
w<*re offered when the comman<l(-*r of one aniiy slew with his own 
hand the commander of another, and woro only gained twice after¬ 
wards in Roman history. At las^ Titus Tatiiis, the king of Cures, 
tlic most powerful of the Sabine ^states, marched against Rome. 
His forces were so great that Romulus, unable to resist him in 
the field, was obliged to retiroi into the city. Besides the city on 
the Pajatine, JRomulns ^ liad also fortified the top of the Capito¬ 
line hill, which lie intrusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his 
daughter Tarpeia, hazzled hy tln^ gohhui bracelets of the Sabines, 
promised to betray the hill to them “ if they would give her what 
they woro on their left arms.” Her offer was accepted. In^ 
tho night-time sho opened a gate and let in the enemy, but 
when she claimed her reward they threw upon her tho shields 
“ which they wore on their left arms,” and tlms crushed her to 
death. One of tho heights of tho Capitoline hill preserved her 
name, and it was from tho Tarpeian rock that traitors were after- 
W’urds hurled down. On tho next day tho Romans endeavoured to 
recover tho hill. A long and desperate battle was fought in tho 
valley between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time tho 
Romans were driven before the enenny, wlum Romulus vowed a 
templo to Jupiter Stator, tho Stayer of Plight, whereupon his men 
took courage and returned again to tho combat. At lengtli tho 
Sabine women, who were tho cause of tho war, nislied in between 
thorn, and prayed thoir husbands and fathers to be reconciled. 
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Their prayers were heard: the two people not only made peace, 
blit agreed to form only one nation. The Romans dwelt on the 
Palatine under tlieir king Romulus, the Sabines on the Capitoline 
under their king Titus Tatius.* The two kings and their senates 
met for delilJliration in the valley between the two hills, which was 
hence called or the place of meeting, and which after¬ 

wards became tlie 
RnmftH. Forum. But 
this union did not 
last long. Titus Ta¬ 
tius was slain at La- 
vinium by some La¬ 
tins to whom ho had 
refused satisfaction 
for outrages com¬ 
mitted by his kins¬ 
men. Henceforward 
Romulus ruled alone 
over both Romans 
and Sabines. Ho 
reigned in all thirty- 
seven years. pno 
Ipay, as lie was re vie w- 
ng his people in the 
Claai pus 

the Goat’s Pool, tlie 
tbun was suddenly 
bclipsed, and a dread¬ 
ful storm dispersed 
the people. AVhen 
•daylight returned Ro¬ 
mulus had disappear¬ 
ed, for his father Mars 
had carried him up 
to heaven in a fiery 
chariot. Shortly af- 

terwarda 1,0 appeared of tte Ci., of Romalu^ 

in more than mortal 

beauty to the senator Proculus Sabinus, and bade Tiim tell the 
Romans to worship him under the name of the god Quiri BJM,L 
\As Romulus was regarded as the founder of Rome, its most 

* The Sabines were called QuiriteSf and this name was afterwards applied 
to the Roman people in their civil capacity. 
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ancient political institutions and tlio organisation of the jicoplo 
were ascribed to him by the popular belief-r' 

(i.) The Roman people consisted only of Patricians and their 
Clients, The Patricians formed the Popiilus Romanus, or soverc'ign 
people. They alone hud political rights ; tlic Clients T/eri^entirely 
dependent upon them, A Patrician had a certain number of 
Clients attached to him personally. To the*e lie acted as a 
Patronus or Patron. He was bound to protect the inter(^sts of the 
Client both* in public and private^ wnile the Client had to render 
many services to his Patron. 

' (ii.) The Patricians were divided by Romulus into three Tribesj 
the Ramnes, or Romans of Romulus ; the Titles, or Babiiu sof Titles 
Tatius; and the Luceres, or Etruscans of Codes, a Lucumo or 
Etruscan nbble, who assisted Romulus in tho war against tlie 
Sabines. Each tribe was divided into 10 curim, and eaeli curia 
into 10 gentes. •Tlie 30 curiio formed tho Comitia Gmjg ia^ a 
sovereign assembly of tho Patricians. Tins a.ssembly elected 
tho king, made the laws, and decided in all cases affecting tho 
life of a citizen. * 

To assist him in the government Romulus selech'd a number of 
aged men, forming a Senate, or Council of Eld<*r.s, who were called 
Patres, or {Senators. It consisted at first of lOO members, which 
number was increased to 200 when tlj^* Sabines were incorporated 
in the state. The 20 curia) of the»Ramnes and Tities each sent 10 
members to the senate, but the Luceres were not yet represented. 

' (iii.j Each of the three tribeS was bound to furnish 1000 men for 
the infantry apd 100 m^n for tho cavalry. Thus 3000 foot-solditTs 
and 300 horse-soldiers formed the original army of the Roman state, 
and were called 

2. Reign of Nima Pompiliis, n.c. 71G-(»73. — On tlio death of 
Romulus the Senate, at first, wouhl md allow tlie eleeiion of a new# 
king. The Senators enjoyed tho royal power in rotation as Inter- 
reges, or between-kings. In this w'ay a year passed. Rut tho 
people at length insisted that a king should be chosen, and the 
yenate were obliged to give way. The choice fell upon the wise 
and pious Numa Pompilius, a native of the Sjibine Cures who had 
married the daughter of Tatius. Tho forty-three years of Numa’s 
reign glided away in quiet happiness without any war or any 
calamity. • 

'l^As Romulus was the founder of the political institutions of 
Rome, 80 Numa was tho author of tho religious institutions. In¬ 
structed by tho nymph Egeria, whom ho met in tho sacred grovo 
of Ariciu, he instituted tho four in number, with a l^ntifp;! 

at their head, who had the general superintendence of 
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Salli carrying Uic z\jicilla. 


religion; the Augurs, also four in number, who consulted the will 
of the gods on all occasions, both private and public; three Flar- 
mcns, cacli of whom attended to the worship of separate deities— 
Jupittr,* IMars, and Qui- 
riuus; four \<?stal Virgins, 
who alive the sacred 
fifii of Vesta brought from 
Alba L(Uiga ; and twelve 
Salii, or priests of Mars, 
wlio had tlio care of the 
sacred shields t Numare- 
oulendar* en- 
cdurageil agricnlluro, and 
marked out the boundaries 
of properly, which he 
placed und(;r tlie care of 
the god Tt rminus. Ho. 
also iuiilt the. templo of 
represen/ed 
iSRTir'®hv'o heads looking 
diderent ways. The gates of this temple were to be open during 
war an<l <*los<‘d in time of phace. 

3, liKKix OF T\ Li.rs IIosTiLiT'S, n.r. 673-G41.—Upon the death 
of Nmna an interre«gnum agayi followed ; but soon afterwards 
Tullus IIo>tilius a Koman, was eleeted king. ^Ilis ridgn was as 
warlike* us that of Nuiiui had been peaceful. The most memorable 
event in it is the jt-s truetion of Alba Loitga. A (Yiam*l jiaving 
arisen between the twoTTlTes, and their armies having heen drawn 
up in array against each other, the princes deh^mim'd to avert the 
hjittle hy a eomliat of champions ohosiui from eacli army. There 
^wer<' in the Homan army three brothers, born at tlie sJime birth, 
named Htmitii ; and in the Alban army, in like manner, three bro- 
tln rs, horn at the same birth, and called Curiatii. TJio two sots of 
brothers were chosen as ehampions, and it was us^reed that the 
people to wliom the conquerors belonged should rule the other^ 
Two of the lloratii were slain, hut the. tliree Curiatii were wounded, 
and tlie surviving lloratius. wlio was unhurt, had recourse to stra- 
tagi'in. He was unable to contend with the Curiatii unitou., out 
was more than a mateli for each of tluan separately.^ Taking to 
flight, he was followed by liia three oppoueiits at unequal distances. 


* Tho Flamrn of Jupltor was called Flamon Plalis. 

+ Thoso slileUla were ouIWhI Ancilia. One of these shleVts Is said to have 
fallen from heavc'n; and Nnmn ordoretl eleven others to bo made exactly 
like It, that it might not be known and stolen. 
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Suddenly turning round, he slow, first one, then the second, and 
finully tlie third. ^The Romans were declared the conijiierors, and 
the Albans their subjects.) Hut a tragical event fidlowed. As 
Horutius was entering Rome, bearing his threefold spoils, his .sister 
met him and recognised on liis shoulders tlie cloa^ of om; of the 
Curitttii, her betrotheil lover. 8he burst into such pnsbiotiato grief 
that the anger of her brother was kindled, and stabbing lu r with 
his sword he exclaimed, “So peri.sh every l^otnun woman w'ho 
bew'ails as foe.” For this murder ^be was condemned by the two 
judges of blood to be hanged upAri tlie fatal free, but he appealed 
to the people, and they gave him his life. 

^Shortly afUTwanls TuUih Ibi.stiliu.s made war against the Etrus¬ 
cans of Fiileiue and Veii. The Albans, under their dictator J^fet- 
tius FuffeVus, followed Iiini to the w’ar as tlu* subjects of Ibnne. 
In tlu; battle against the Etru.scans the Alban dictator, faithless 
and insolent, wi^fidrew to the hill.s but when the Ktru.scans wer** 
defeatiMl he dr*scen<led to the plain, and congratulated the Roman 
king. Tullus pretended to be di*t‘eived. On tiie following day he 
summoned the two armies to reeeive tlu ir prui>es and rewards. 
The Albans came without arm?', ami wen’ surroundeil by flu* 
Roman troops. They then heard tlu’ir seiiti nee. Their <hetalor 
was to bt; torn in pieces by horses drivi'n oppo?'ite ways; tin ir eity 
was to be raZed to tlio gronml; and they tliemseUa s, with ffieir 
wives and children, transported^ to^ Roin*’. Tiilhis assigned to 
them the Cadian Itill for their liabitutiou. Some of (he noble 
families of Alba were enrolhiil among the Roman patrieiaiis, but 
the great ma.is of tin* Alban p< ople wa re not admitted to the 
privileg«‘S of The ruling elas.s. They wa-re tin* origin of (he Roman 
iVe/M, who were tills (juite distinct fnaii the PiitrieiaiiH and (heir 
Clients. The Patricians still formed exclusively tin* Popnlus, <»r 
liomaii peojilf*, properly ho called. The Plebs were a suhjict-ela?'s 
without any share iii tlie government, y 

After carrying on several other wairs Tiillns fell sick, and sought 
to win the favour of the gods, a.s Niima had doru*, bv pruvers and 
divination. Hut Jupiter was iingpv with him, ami smote iiini and 
his whole hon.se with fire from heaven. Thus jieri.Miud Tulliis 
after a reign of thirty-two yi’ars. 

OP Avers Mii.c. (IlO-blf). - Anciis MareiuH, flic 
euccesaor o4 Tullus JfhlHtilius, was a Sahine, being the son of 
Kuma's daughter. ^Ile sought to tread in tlie footsfi ps of his 
grandfather by ri'Viving the religious ceremoniis wliieb bad fallen 
into negbet: but a war with tlio Eatins cuIIhI liim from the 
purstiits of p#'aee. He eonqueretl several of Die I^ntin eitie**, and 
removed many of the inhabitants to Kotnc% where ho assigned them 
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tho Aveuliiie for tlusir ha])itntion. Thus tho nunihrr of the Plo- 
iK'iaiiH was Aliens instituted the Fetiales, whose 

duty it was to demand satisfaction from a foreijrn state when any 
dis[nde arose, to determine tho circumstances umlcr whicli liostili- 
ties mijj;lit bojc'fimmenced, ami to perform the proper religious rites 
on the dc(‘laration of war. Ho also founded a colony at Qgtm 
at the mouth of tho Tiber, built a fortress on the Jaiiiculum as a 
protection against the Ktrusoans, and united it witli the city by a 
iu’iilge ueroMS the Tih(*r, calleii tho Pons Suhlicius, because it was 
made of uooden piles, and erecti d a firison to restrain offenders. He 
died after a reign of twenty-four years.y 



Arch At Vol.itcrm» 


Pons SubUcius, rostort^d by Canina. 


CHAPTER III 

THE LAST THRPE KlNGti OF ROME, AND THE ESTARLTSIIMEXT OF 
THE KEPrnLlC DOWN TO THE RATTLE OF THE I.AKE KEiilLI.UH. 
B.C OHI-UKS. 

Rekin of Ta oh s TAuortNu s Piasicus, ur tin* Kr di u T \roI‘in, 
B.C. <>Tft-578-—Tlu* fifth kin:; of Romo an Ktni>ouK hy Ijirlli, 
but a (TTfok ]>y fh'!' 0 (‘iit. ^ IIis tutin i*'Ih iiiaralUd wu'H a \Noalfliy 
citiz(*n of Corinth, who .M-tth d in tin* Etru.><‘a» < it\ of 'I’anjiiinii, 
wlion* ho inarrn *! an KtniH'an *’T)n ir son inairi( «1 Tanaquil, 

who la-lonir*’*! to ono of tho nohl( ^t faniihi s ni TanjUinii, aiml 
hiniHolf la-camo !i Lucuino or A nol>!*‘ in tin* ^lato. J$nt ho aspired 
to still hij^her hunou..i* and, urijed on hy his wif»‘, \Nho waa an 
ambitious woman, ho resolved to try Ins fortuim ut Rome. Ae- 
•cordially ho set out for this eity, aeromj)ann d by a larj^e train of 
followers When ho laid reaehed the .lann'ulnm an eaj^le seized 
his cap, and, after oarryiiiL^ it away to a ereal In ii^ht, placMl it 
af'uin upon Ids h<*ad. Tamupiil, who was skilled in tin* Etrusotln 
science of aiit^iry, bade her btl^band liope for the hi;j:ln>t honours. 
Her pre<lictions wore soon verified. lb* look tho name of Eueius 
Tanpiinius Priscus, and j'aim d tho favour both of Aneus Marcius 
and tlui pooph;. Ancus appointi il the strunj^cr guardian of his 
chihlren, and, when he die<l, tho senate and tho pc'Ople unani< 
riflW&ly elected Tarquin to the vacant throne, 

Tho reirs.i (»f Tarquin was distinLUiished hy jrreat exploits in war 
and hy gr^it works in peace. He defeated the Suhines, and t(M)k 
their town (Vdhitia, whieli he jdaced under his nephew Kgeriiis, 
who was thenee <*alled Collalinus. He uImo eaptureil many of tho 
Latin towns, and became the ruler of ail Latiiirn, but the im¬ 
portant works which he excc'iiied in pt nce have rendered his nanio 
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still more famous. The great cloacie, or sewers, by which lie 
dnrined the lower parts of the city, still remain,"'after so many 
agc‘8, with not a stone displaced. lie'laid out the Circus Maximus 
and instituted the great or Koman games p(;rformed in the circus, 
lie also made some changes in the constitution of the stato. Ho 



add( d to the Senate 100 new members, taken from the Luceres, the 
third tribe, ami called patres uihtnrum (jt’titmm to <listinguish them 
from tin* ohl Senators, wiro were now termed pnire» majorum yen~ 
tium. To the three centuries of ei|uites established by Romulus 
he wdshed to add three new centuries, ami to call them aftiT him¬ 
self and two of his friends. Ilut his plan was opposctl by the 
augur Attus Naviiis, who said tbat^he gods forbad** it. Tlie tale 
runs that the king, to test the augur, aske 1 him to divine whether 
what ho was thinking of couhl be done.''' After {“onsulting tho 
heavens, the augur rcplie<l that it could : wber*fUpon the king said,* 
“ I was thinking that tIum shouldst cut this whetstone with a razor." 
Navius, without a moment s hesitation, took a razor and cut it in 
Mwuin, Tin couHeqm'nce of this miracle, Tarquin gave up his design 
of c'stublisliing new centuries; but with *.ach of the former cen¬ 
turies he ausoeiated another iimh r tin* same name, so that henceforth 
there were the first <iml 8**coml Rnmnes, Titi<'S, ami Luceres. The 
numher of V<*stnl Virgins was also inen-ast**! fri)m four to six, tho 
two new vesfaTs In'ing prohahly (alien fiom the Liieeres.^ 

Tarquin had a favourite, Servius Tullius, said to have l)OC;* m»o 
son of a femah* slave taki ti at the capture of the sLatiu town 
Coruienlum. His infancy was marked by prmligios which fore¬ 
shadowed his future greatiu'ss. Ou one occasion a Dame ployed 
around his lu'ud, as he was asleep, w'ithont harming him. Tono- 
quil foresaw the greatness of the hoy, and from this time ho was 
brought up us the king’s child. Tai-quiu afterwards gave him Ids 
Romr. C 
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dauglitcr in marriapro, and loft tlio government in his hands. But 
the sous of Aneiis Mureius, fearing lest Turquiii should transmit 
the crown to liis sou-iii-luw. Mired two coimtryineu to assassinate the 
king. Tliese nu'ii, feigning to have a quarrel, came before the 
king to have their dispute deeided • and while he wifS listening to 
the complaint of one, the other gave him a deadly wound jv’itli 
his axe. But the sons of Anciis did not rt^ap the fruit of their 
crime: for Tanaquil, pretending that the Icing s wound was not 
mortal, told them that he would spoil return, and that he had, 
meantime, appointed Servius to ^ct in his stead. Servius forth 
with proceetle<l to discharge the duties of king, greatly to tho 
satisfaction of the people, and when tlu* death of Tarquin could no 
Jonger be <‘onceaIed, he w'as already in tirrn possession of the regal 
pow’er. Tarquin had reigned thirty-eight years. 

n.c. oTS-.ilU.—Servius thus succet'ded to 
the throne without being elected by the Senate and the At'Sembly 
of the Curiie. {The reign of this king is almost as barren of 
military exploits as tliat ofXunia. His great dee<ls were those of 
peace, and he was regardtd l>y po^lellly an the author of tho 
later Homan constitution, just as Homulns was of the earlier. 
Thr(H) inqiortant acts are assigned to Servius by universal tradi¬ 
tion. Of these the greatest was •— 

I. The reform of the Koman Constitution, (l tlii.s reform his 
two main objeets were to give tl^e IMeln iuns political rights, and 
fo assign to property that intliiene»* in tliohtate wliieh had previously 
belonged ex«*lusively to birth.\ To carry his purpos<> into etfeet ho 
inadt* V twofojtl division of the llomun ptsqile, one territorial and tho 
other according to pn)perty • 

a. It must be reiolleet«sl that the only existing political organi¬ 
sation was that of the Hatrieiuns into tribes, IK) cnria\ and ,‘{00 
gentes; but Servius now divided the whole Homan territory into 
Thirty Trihoa^ and, as tins division was aiinply local, these lrih(‘fe 
cmitained Plebeians as well as Patricians. But though the insti¬ 
tution of the Thirty Tribes gave the Pli’lsuans a political or¬ 
ganisation, it conferred upon tli<*m no political power, nor any 
right to take part in the elections, or in tlu* management of public 
affairs. At a later time the tribes assembled in the forum for the 
tran’sactiem of !msines.s, and w^ere henec! called Comitia Trihuta. 
Tlie Patricians were then excluded fnun tliis ass( 3 mhly, w}ii<*h 
wjus summoned by the Tribui.es of the Plehs aiul was entirely Ple¬ 
beian. 

h. The means by which Servius gave tlu* Pleb(*ianH a share in 
the goveninuTit was by CMtablishiiig a new Popular Assembly, in 
which Patricians and Plebeians alike voted. It was so arranged 
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that tho wealthiest persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, pos¬ 
sessed tlio chief power. In order to ascertain the property of 
oacTi citizen, Servius instituted tho Census, which was a register 
of Roman citizens and tlieir property. All Roman citizens pos¬ 
sessing nrni^.Tty to tho amount of 12,50h a.sse8 and upwards * 
were divided into five great Classes. The First Chiss contained 
tho richest ciHzon?, the Second Class the next in point of wealth, 
an<l so on. The whole arrangement was of a military, character. 
Fueh of tho tiVe""ClasseH was divided into a certain number of 
Centuries or Companies, half of which consisted of Seniores from 
tile age of 4C to GO, and half of Junior(*s from the age of 17 
to 45, All tlie Classes had to provide their own arms and armour, 
but the expense of the c*quipnieiit was in proportion to the wealth 
of each Class. Tho Five Classics formed the infantry. To tliese 
live classes were added two eenturie.s of smiths and carpenters, and 
two of tnnnpi'ters and hornblowers. These four centuries voted 
with the Classes!. Those persona whose property did not amount 
to 12,500 asses were not included in tlie Classes, and formed a 
bingle ct'utury. • 

At the head of the Classes were tho Equites or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the ohl patrician Equites, 
as foiimh’d by Romulus and augmented by Tarquiniii.s Priscus, and 
the oth<‘r twelve hieing chofu from the chief plebeian lamilies.t 

• The As W.IS on^rmiilly a pound wWffht of copper of 12 ounces. 

t The folUnMiiK t.ihle will show the C‘cn*$u8 of each clab^ and the number 
of centuries which c.ich contained :— ' 

£qutii>s. —Oenturim . 18 ■ 

First Class .—ren<»us, 100,000 asses and upwards. 

Ccnturiin Seniorum .,* ... 40 i 

Centuna* .luniornm . 40j'82 

Centuria* Fabrum (smiths ami carpenters)... 2) 

Second Class. —Census, 75,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuiim Seniorum ... . ... 

CcntuniB Juniorum . 10 j* 

Third Class. —Census, 50,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuria' SiMiiorum . 

Ccnturiee Juniorum . 10) 

Fourth Class. —Census, 25,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuries J^emorum . 101 ^ 

Conturut) Juniorum 

Fifth Class. —Census, 12,500 as!«s and upw’ards. 

Centunro Seniorum *ss ••• ••• 15| 

Centurur Juniorum . 15 >31 

Cenlurim cortncinum, tubicinum.. 2) 

Centuria capuc censorum . 1 

bum total of the centuris .. . 193 

C 2 
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The Centuries formed the new National Assembly. They 
mustered ^as an army in the Campus Martins, or the Field of 
hfars, on the banks of the Tiber outside tlie city. They voted by 
Centuries, and were hence called tlie Comitta Centuriata. Each 
Century counted as one vote, but did not consist ^of the same 
number of men. On the contrary, in order to f^ivo tlic prepon¬ 
derance to wealth, the first or richest class contained a fur greater 
number ofjcenturies than any of the other classes (as will be seen 
from the table below), altiiough tjity must at the same time have 
included a much smaller number of men. Tlie Equites and First 
Class alone amounted to 100 Centuries, or more than half of the 
total number; so that, if they agreed to vote the same way, they 
possessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage was atso 
given to age; for the Seniores, tiiougli possessing an ecpial number 
of votes, must of course have been very inferior in number to the 
Juniores. ^ 

Servius made the Comitia Centuriata the sovereign assembly of 
the nation; and he accordingly transferred to it from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of electing kings and tlto higher magistrates, of 
enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 
from the sentence of a judge. But ho^ did not dare to aholisli tho 
old Patrician assembly, and was even obliged to enact that no 
vote of tho Comitia Centuriata should bo valid fill it had received 
the sanction of the Comitia CuriHa. 

Thus, in consequence of tho legislation, we shall find that Romo 
subsequcutly possessed three Sovereign assomhlics : 1. The Comitia 
Centirt'iata, OOnsisting of botli Patricians and Plebeians, and voting 
according to Centuries; 2. Tho Comitia Curiata^ consisting exclu¬ 
sively of Patricians, and voting according to Curia); 11. Tlie Comitia 
Trihuta, consisting exclusively of Plebeians, and voting according 
to Tribes. ^ 

II. The second great work of Servius was tlio extension of tho 
Pomoorium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and the completion 
of the city by incorporating with it tlio Quirinal, Viminul, and 
Esquilino hills.* IIo surrounded tho whole witli a stono wall, 
calhxl after him tho wall of Servius Tullius; and from the Porta 
CaUina to tho Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to tho 
plain, he constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in length 
and a moat 100 feet in breadth and 30 in d<>pth, from whi<‘h tlio 
earth of tho mound was dug. Rome thus aeipiired a eircumferenco 
of five miles, and this continued to bo tho legal extent of tho 

* The celebrated seven hills upon which Home stood wore the Palatine, 
Aventine, Capitoline, Cfieltan, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquihan. The Mona 
Pmcius was not included within the Servian Wall. 
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city till tho time of tho emperors, although suburbs were added 
to it. 3 

III. An important alliance with tho Latins, by which Rome and 
tho oitibs of T^tium bccamo tho members of one great league, 
was onQ of'•the great events which distinguished tho reign of 
Servius. 



ServiuB gave his two daughters in marriage to the two sons of 
Tarquinius Priscus. laicius, tho older, was married to a quiet 
and gontlo wife; Aruns, tho younger, to an aspiring aiM ambitious 
woman. Tho character of tho two brothers was tho very opposite 
of tho wives who liad fallen to their lot; for Lucius was proud 
and haughty, but Aruns unjimbitious and quiet. Tho wife of 
Aruns, enraged at tho long life of her father, and fearing that at 
his d(>atl) her husband would tamely resign tho sovereignty to his 
elder brother, resolved to murder both her father and husband. 
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Her fiendish spirit put into the heart of Lucius thoughts of crime 
which he had never entertained before. Lucius made away with 
his wife, and the younger Tullia with her husband; and the sur¬ 
vivors, without even the show of mourning, were straightway 
joined in unhallowed wedlock. Tullia now incessantly uj'ged her 
husband to murder her father, and thus obtain the kingdom which 
he so ardently coveted, Tarquin formed a conspiracy with the 
Patricians, who were enraged at the reforms of Servius; and when 
the plot was ripe he entered the fpram arrayed in the kingly robes, 
seated himself in the royal chair in the senate-house, aiid ordered 
the senators to be summoned to him as their king. At the first 
news of the commotion Servius liustenetl to the senate-house, and, 
standing at tlie doorway, bade Tarquin to come down from the 
throne; but Tarquin sprang forward, seized the old man, and 
flung him down the stone steps. Covered with blood, the king 
hastened home;* but, before he reached it, he was overtaken by 
the servants of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to the 
senate-house and greeted her huslxind as king: but her tran.sports 
of joy struck even him with liorror. Hts bade lu‘r go homo * and, 
as slio was returning, her charioteer pulled up and pointed out the 
corpse of her father lying in his blood across the road. She com¬ 
manded him to drive on; the blood of her father spirted over tho 
carriage and on her dress, and from-that day Vorward tho place 
boro tho name of the Wieke<l Street. Tho body lay unburied; 
for Tarquin said scoffingly, ** Homulus too went without burial 
and this impious mockery is' said to have given rise to his sur¬ 
name K)f Supjjrbus, or tlie Proud. Servius had reigned forty-four 
years. 

7. Reign of Luo'ius Tarquinuis Superuus, or, The Proud, b.c. 
534-.5IO,-^arquin commenced his reign without any of <he forms 
of election*. One of his first acts was to abolish all the privih^ge,** 
which had been conferred upon tho Plebeiaiw by Servius. He also 
compelled the poor to work at miserable wages upon his magnificent 
buildings, and the hardships which they suffered were so great that 
many put an end to their lives. But he did not confine his oppres¬ 
sions to the poor. All the senators and patricians whom ho mis¬ 
trusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death or driven 
into exile.^ He surrounded himself with a body-guard, by who8(« 
means he was enabled to carry out his designs. But, although a 
tyrant at homo, he raised the state to great influence and power 
among the surrounding nations, partly by his alliances and partly 
by his conquests. Ho gave his duugjiter in marriage to Octavius 
Mamilius of Tuscnlum, tho most powerful of the Latins, by whoso 
means he acquired great influence in Latium. Any Latin chiefs 
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like Turnus Hordoniua, who attempted to resist him, were treated 
as traitors, and punished with death. At tlie solemn meeting of 
the Latins at the Alban Mount, Tarquiii sacrificed the bull on 
behalf of all the allies, and distributed the flesli to the people of 
the leu^ue.^ 

Strengthened by this Latin alliance, Tarquin turned his arms 
against tlio Vols^ians. Ho took the werilthy town of Suessa 
l*6mefia, witli the spoils of which he commenced the erection of a 
magnificent temple on the Cnijitoline hill, which his*father liad 
vowed. I This teqy^lc was dedicated to the thnjc gods of the Latin 
and Etruscan refigions, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. A human 
liead {caput), fresh blecdirtg and undecayed, is said to have been 
lt5und by tlie workmen as they were digging the foundations, and 
being ucceptcjd as a sign that the placo was destined to^become the 
liernl of the world, the name of Capitolivm was given to tlie t(‘mple, 
and thence to the hill. In a stono Vault beneseth were deposited 
the Sibylline books, containing obscure and prophetic sayings. One 
day a Sibyl, a prophetess from Cum®, appeared before the king 
and oll\‘r<‘d to sell liim nine books. Upon his refusing to buy 
them she went away and burneil three, and then demanded the 
same sum for the remaining six as she had asked for the nine. But 
the king laughed, whercu^)on she again burnt three and then de- 
mandi;d the sanA) sum as Jiefore for the remaining three. Won- 
<lering at this strange conduct^ the king purchased the books. 
They were placed under the cmro of two patricians, and were 
consulted when the state was in danger 

/Tarquin next attacked Gabii, one of. thd Latin c[tios, Wi^iich ro- 
fusi'd to enter into the league. Unable to take the city by force, he had 
recourse to stratagenO His son, Sextus, pretending to bo illtroated 
by his father, and covered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
(labii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted him with the command 
*of their troops ; and when he had obtained the unlimited confidenco 
of the citizens, ho sent a messenger to his father to inquire how he 
should deliver the city into his hands. I^Tho king, who was walking 
in his garden when the messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies with his stick. Sextus 
took the liint. Ho put to death or banished, on talse charges, all 
the leading men of the place, and then had no difliculty in com¬ 
pelling it to submit to his father. ^ * •' 

In the midst of hi.s prosperity Tarquin was troubled by n strange 
portent. A serpent crawled out from the altar in tbe royal 
palace, and seized on the entrails of the victim. The king, in 
fear, scut his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to consult the oracle at 
Hclphi. They were accumpauied by their cousin L. Junius Brutus. 
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One of the sisters of Tarqnin had been married to M. Bmtus. a 
man of great wealth, who died, leaving two sons under age.* Ot 
these the elder was killed by Tarqnin, who coveted their posses¬ 
sions : the younger escaped his brotlier’s fate only by feigning 
idiotcy. On arriving at Delphi, Brutus propitiated ’the ^yiestess 
with the gift of a golden stick enclosed in a hollow staff. After 
executing the king’s commission, Titus and A runs asked the 
priestess who was to reign at Rome after their father. The 
priestess replied, whichsoever shoj;>l first kiss his mother.. The 
princes agreed to keep the matter secret from Sextus, \>ho was at 
Rome, and to cast lots between themselves. Brutus, who better 
understood the meaning of the oracle, fell, as if by chance, when 
they quitted the temple, ami kissed the earth, tlio mother of them 
all. 

(^oon afterwards Tarqnin laid siege to Ardea, a city of the Rutu- 
lians. The place iould not be taken by force, and the Roman army 
lay eiicampeil beneath the walls. Here, as the king's sons, and 
their cousin Tarquinius rollatinus, were feasting together, a dis¬ 
pute arose about the virtue of their wives. ‘As nothing wa.s doing 
in the field, they mounted their horses to visit their homes by sur¬ 
prise. They first went to Rome, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splemlid bam]uet. They then hastened to Collatia, 
and there, tliough it was late in the night, the^ found Lueretia, 
the wife of Collatinus, spinning aiyid her handmaids. The beauty 
and virtue of Lueretia excited tVe evil passions of S(‘xtus. A few 
days after he returned to Collafia, wdierc he was hospitably received 
by Lueretia at her hust)and's kinsman. In the d(‘a<I of night ho 
entered her chamber with a drawn sword, thn'atcning tliat, if 
she did not yield td his desires he wouhl kill her and lay by her 
side a slave with his throat cut, ami wouhl (h elare that ho had 
killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of sucli a shame forced^ 

* The following genealogical table exhibits the relationship of the family :— 

Demaratus of Corinth 


Tarquinius Prisccs. Aruns. 
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Lucretia to consent: but, ns soon as Sextus bad departed, slie sent 
for her iiusbund and father. Collatinus came, accompanied by 
L. Brutus. lier fatlier, Lucretius, brouglit witli liim P. Valerius. 
They found lier in an a«»:ony of sorrow. Slie told them what had 
liappened^ enjoined them to avenge her dishonour, and then stabbed 
herself to the heart. They all swore to avenge her. Brutus threw 
off his assumed stupjdity, and plaeed himself at tlieir head. They 
carried tlic corpse into the inuiket-i)laee of Collatia. There the 
people took up arms, and renoijr 4 *ed the Tarquins. A number of 
young men attended the funeral procession to Rome. Brutus sum¬ 
moned the pi'ople, and related the deed of shanii*. All classes were 
iiithjined with tliesame indignation. A decree was passed deposing 
the king, and banishing him and his family from the city^. Brutus 
now set out for the army at Ardea. 'I’arquinius meantime had 
hastened to Rome, but found the gates closed against him. Brutus 
was received with joy at Ardea : and the army fenounced their 
allegiance to the tyrant. Tanjuin, witii his two sons, Titus and 
Aruns, took refuge atCmre, in Ktruriu. Sextus tied to Gabii, where 
lie was sliortly after murdered by the friends of those whom he had 
put to death, y 

Tarqiiin had reigned 22 jjears when ho was driven out of Rome. 
In memory of this event an annual lestivai was celebrated on the 
2Uh of February, cTilled the iicrji/Kijinm or Fugalia. 

The RF.ri'm.K;,—r'lMius (‘luled n.<^^narchy at Rome. Tarquin the 
Proud had made the name of king^so hateful that the people re- 
.solved to intrust the kingly power to two n;pn, who were only to 
hold oHice for a year. In later times thi'y \vere callctl*Co»«u?«, but 
at their tirst institution they were named iV/e/urs. They were 
clccti'd by the Comitia Curiata, and possesscil the same honours as 
the king had had. The first consuls wer<‘ L. Brutus and Tarquinius 
Qollalinus (n.c. 500). But the pi'ople so hated the very name and 
lace of Tarquin, that Collatinus was obliged to resign his oibce, 
and retire from Rome. P. Valerius was elected consul in his place./ 

Meantime ambassadors came to Rome fiom TanjL'^in, asking that 
his private property should be given up to him. The demand 
seemed just to the Stuiato and the People; but wrhilc the ambassa¬ 
dors were making preparation for carrying away tlie property, they 
formed a conspiracy among the young Roman nobles for tj^c restora¬ 
tion of the royal family. T he jilot was discovered by means of a 
slave, and among the consptralors were found the two sons of 
Brutus himself. But the consul would not pardon his guilty 
children, and ordcTcd the lictors* to put them to death with tlie 

* Xhe LUtors were public officers who ottcndecl upon the Roman niairistrate. 
Each consul had twelve iictors. They carried upon their shoulders fascest 
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other traitors. The agreement to surrender the property was made 
void by this attempt at treason. The royal goods were given up to 
the people to plunder. 

(As the plot had iiiiled, Turquiri now endeavoured to recover tho 
throne by arms. The people of Tarquinii and Vei* espoused the 
eaiise of their Etruscan hinsmen, and marched against Rome." Tho 
twoT^onsuIs advanced to meet tliem. WhenAKuns, the king’s son, 
saw Brutus at tho head of tiie Roman cavalry he spurred his horst^ 
to the charge. Brutus did noti*^hrink from tho combat; and 
both fell from their hoi*se8 mortally wounded by each other’s 
spears. A desperate battle between the two armuis now followed. 
Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice w'as heard in tho 
dead of night, proclaiming tliat the Romans had conquered, as tlio 
Etruscan/ had lost one man more. ” Alarmed at this, the Etruscans 
fled ; and Valeriu.s, the surviving consul, returned to Rome, carrying 
with him tho (Wa<l body of Brutus. The matrons mourned for 
Brutus a whole year, because he had revenged tho death of 
Lucre tiaj> 

This w'as the first war for the restoratioh of Tarquin. 

'Valerius was now left without a colleague; and us lie began to 
build a house on the toj) of the hill V<*lia, which looked down upon 
the forum, the people feared that he was aiming at kingly power. 
Thenmpon Valerius not only pulh d down the *noust;; but, calling 


an assembly of the peopl(‘, In; or(^*red tlm lictors to lower the fasces 
li»3fore them, as an acknowle<lgment that their power was superior 
to his. He likewise^ brought forward a law enacting that every 
citizcm W'hoiVttS conaeinned by a magistrate should have a right of 
appeal to the peoplc*.'> Valerius became in eonsequeneo so popular 
that he receiveef the surname of Fublicokij^ or “ Tho Beople’s 


Friend.” 

■V fcii r ^ 


Valerius then summoned an aH.H<‘Tnl)ly for the election of a suc¬ 
cessor to Brutus; and Sp. Lucrotius was chosen. Lucndiiis, how¬ 
ever. lived only a few days, and M. lloratins was elected consul in 
his place. It was Horatius who had the honour of consecrating tho 
temple on the Capitol, which Tanpiin had left unfinished when ho 
driven from the throne. 

I^ho second year of the republic (n.O. 508) witnes.s<*d the seeond 
attempt Tarquin to recover tho crown. He now applii-d for help 
to Lars Porsena, the powerful ruler of tlui Etruscan town of Clusium, 
who marched against Rome at tho heiwl of a vast army. Tho 
Romans could not meet him in the field ; and Porsena seizc'd with- 


wbich were reds bound in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe in the 
middle. 
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out opposition the Janiculum, a hill immediately opposite the 
city, and separated from it only by the Tiber. Rome was now in 
iho ficreatest dan<>er, and the P^truscans would have entered the 
city by tlie Sublician bridjjjo had not Horatius Code s, with two 
comrade^, kept the whole PJtruscan army at bay while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind him. When it was giving way he 
sent back his two ^companions, and withstood alone the attacks of 
the foe till the cracks of the falling timbers and the shouts of his 
countrymen told him that the ■ Vidge had fallen. Then praying, 
*‘0 Father Tiber, take me into thy charge and bear me up!'’ he 
plunged into the stn'am and sw'am across in safety amid the arrows 
of the enmny. Tlie state raised a statue in his honour, and allowed 
him as much land as he could plough round in one day. Few 
legi'iids are more celebrated in Roman story than this gallant deed 
of Horatius, and Roman writers lov'ed to tell 

“ How well Horatius kept the bridge * 

In the brave days of old.” 

Tlie Etruscans now ^voceeded to lay siege to the city, ‘which 
soon began to siifliT from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named resolved to deliver his country by innrtlering the 

invading king. lie accordftigly went over to the Etruscan camp: 
but, ignorant of tVie person,of Porseno, killed the royal secretary 
instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the lire on tlie altar, aiuMhere let it burn, to sliow how 
little lie heeded pain. Astonished^it his courage, the kiilg bade 
him depart in p« ace ; and Mucins, out of grufitnde, ai|vised Inm to 
niakc peace with Rome, since three hundred noble youths, he said, 
had sworn to take the life of the king, ainl lioawas the first upon 
whom the hd had fallen. Mucins wu.s henceforward called Seawola, 
or the Left-handed, because his right Land had been burnt oflf. 
Porseiia, alarmed for his life, which ho could not secure against 
so many desperate men. forthwith otfered peace to the Romans on 
condition of tlnnr restoring to the Videntines the land wliieh they 
had taken from them. These t<*nns were accepted, and Porsena 
withdrew lii.s troops from the Janiculum after receiving ten youths 
Olid ten maidens as liostages from the Romans. CIcclia, one of the 
maidiais, e.seaped from tlio liltruseaii camp, and swam across tlie 
Tihc'r to Rome. Sho was sent hack by the Romans td Porsena, 
who was so amazi'd at her courage that ho not only set her at 
Iih(‘rty, hut allowed her to take with her tlioso of the hostages 
whom slie ph‘a.st*(L 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquius by force.* 

• There in, however, reanon to believe that these brilliant atorica conceal 
one of the caiUest and greatest disasters of the city. It appears that Homo 
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O^fter Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquin took refuge with liis son- 
in-law, Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum. The thirty Latin cities 
now espoused the catise of the exiled king, and declared war 
against Rome. The contest was decided hy the batjtlo of the Lake 
Regillus, which was long celebrated in Roman ‘ a^ory,, and the 
accoiinTof which resembles one of the battles in the Iliad. The 
Romans were commanded by the Dictator,* Ai Postumius, and by 
T. iEbutius, the blaster of tne Uorae'; at the head' of the Latina 
were Tarquin and Octavius Majufilius. The struggle was fierce 
and bloody, but tlie Latins at length fled. Almost all the 
cliiefs on either side fell in the conflict, or w'ere grievously 
wounded. Titus, the son of Tarquin, was killed; and the aged 
king was wounded, but escaped with his life.^It was related in 
the old tradition, that the Romans gained this battle by the 
assistance of the gods Castor and Pollux, who were siJen charging 
the Latins at tllfc head of the Roman cavalry, and who afterwards 
carried to Rome the tidings of the victory. A tmnple was built 
in the forum on the sj)ot where they appeared, and their festival 
was celebrated yearly .} * 

This w’as the third and last attempt to restore the Tarquins. 
The Latins were completely humbled by this victory. Tarquinius 
Superbus had no otluT state to which he could ajjply for assistance. 
He had already survived all his family ; and he'now fh’d to Cunne, 
where he died a wretched and ^lildless old man (n.c. 400). 

was really conquered by Porsena, /nd lost all the territory which the kings 
gained on the riglrw side of the Tiber. Hence we find the thirty tribes, 
established by fJervius Tullius, reduced to twenty after the war with Porsena. 

• The Dirtator w^as an extraordinary magistrate appointed by one of the 
Consuls in seasons ofVreat peril. He possessed absolute power. Twenty-four 
liciors attended him, bearing the axes in the fiusces, even in the city; and 
from his decision there was no api>eal. He could not hold the ofiice longer 
than six months, and he usually laid it down much sooner. He appointed a 
Magister ^quitum^ or Master of the Horse, who acted as his lieutenant. From 
the time of the appointment of the Dictator, all the other magistrates, even the 
Consuls, ceased to exercise any power. 
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JFRQM^JHE BXTTIiB OF THE LAK£ BEGILLUS TO TUE 

K^JpmYiRATE. B.c. 498 - 451 . 

CThe history of Romo for tho next 150 years consists internally of 
the struggles between tho Patricians and Plebeians, and externally 
of tho wars with tho Ktruscans, Volseians, -^quians, and other 
tril)(*8 in tho immediate neighbourhood of Romo. 

The internal liistory of Rome during tliis period is one of great 
interest. Tho Patricians and Plebeians formed twq^istinct prdefs 
in tho state. After tho banishment of tho kings tho Patricians 
retaimul exclusive possession of political power, Tho’Plebeians 
it IS true, could volo in tho Comitia C(‘ntnriata, but, as they were 
mostly poor, they wero outvoted by tho Patricians and their clients. 
Tlio Consuls and other magistrates wero taken entirely from tho 
Patricians, who also possessed tho exclusive knowledge and ad¬ 
ministration of tho law. In ouo word, tUo Patricians wero a ruling 
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and the Plebeians a subject class. But this >vas not all. The 
Patricians f ormed no t only a separate cla sSy but a separate ca$te^ 
not marrying with the Plebeians, and worshipping the gods with 
different religious rites. If a Patrician man married a Plebeian 
wife, or a Patrician woman a Plebeian husband. tho4atate refused 
to recognise the marriage, and the offspring was treated as illo- 
gitimi^e. ~ 

The Plebeians had to complain not only of political, but also 
of private wrongs. The law of dci;tor and creditor was very severe 
at Rome. If tlio borrower did not pay the money by the time 
agroc<l upon, his person was seized by the creditor, and ho was 
obliged to work as a slave.* Nay, in certain cases he might even bo 
put to death by the creditor; and if there were more than one, his 
body might be cut in pieces and divided among them. Tlie whole 
weight of this oppressive law fell upon the Plebeians; and what 
reiulered the ci sc still harder was, that they were frequently com¬ 
pelled, through no fault of their own, to become borrowers. They 
were small landholders, living by cultivating the soil with their 
own hands; but as they hud to serve in the army without pay, they 
had no means of engaging labourers in their absence. Hence on 
their return home they were left without the means of sulisisteuco 
or of purchasing seed for the next crop, and borrowing was their 
only resource. 

Another circumstance still further aggravated tln^ liardsbipa 
of the Plebeians. The state /^xssessed a large (juantity of land 
called PmW/Wm, or the “Public Land. ’ This land origijially 
belonged lo^ the kings, being set apart for tlicir .sujiport, and Jt 
was conshintly increased by conquest, as it wa.s the practice on tho 
subjugation of a people to deprive them of a certain portion of 
tJieir land. This public land was h t bv the Bnh|<»et fo n 

rmt, but as the Patricians possessed the political power, they 
divided tho public land among themselves, and paid for it only a 
nominal rent. Thus the Plebeians, by wlit>se blood and unpnid 
toil much of this land had been won. were excluded from all pur- 
ticimguuaa4.t. 

Itwas not to be expected that the Plebeians would submit 1o 
such grievous injustice. The contest was twofold. It was a 
struggle of a subject against a ruling class, and of rich against 
poor. The Plebeians strove to ob tain an equal share not only in 
the political power, but also m ilio public land. 

The cruelty of the Patrician creditors,was the most prcs.sing 
evil, and led to tho first reform. In n.c. ^4 tho Pleheiuns, after 


* Debtors thus given over to tbeir creditors were called Addicti. 
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a campaign against the Volscians, instead of returning to Rome, 
relifjed to tho Sacred Mount, a liill about two miles from tlie city, 
near the junction of tho Arno and tho Tiber. Here they dider- 
inined to settle and found a new town, leaving Romo to tlio 
Patricians and their clients. This event is known as tho Secession 
to the SucreA Jflount. The Patricians, alarmed, sent several of their 
number to persuade tlie Plebeians to return. Among the deputies 
was tlui ageil Mcncnius Agrippa, who had great influence with tlio 
Plebeians He related to them tjio celebrated fable of tl.c Belly 
and tho Members. 

“ Once uj)on a time,” he said, ” tho Members refused to work 
any longer for the Belly, which led a lazy life, and grew fat upon 
thei? tolls. But reeoiving no longer any nourishment from tho 
Belly, they soon began to pine away, arnl found that it was to tlie 
Belly they owed their life and strength.” 

The fable was understood, and tho Plebeians agreed to treat 
with the Patricians. It Wiis decided that existing dc'bts should bo 
cancelled, a nd that al l debtors in bondage should be restored to 
freedom. It was neccssnj’y, how(;ver, to provide security for tho 
future, and the Plebeians therc'foro insisted that two of their own 
number should be (dected annually, to whom the Plebeians might 
npp« al for assistance against tho decisions of the Patrician ina* 
gistrates. ^|Miese o.fliecrs wor^i culled TribuneB of the Piths. Their 
persons were di'clafelt' sacred and inviolable; they were never to 
quit the city during their year of o.'lijico : and their houses were to 
remain open day and night, that all W’ho were in need of help 
might apply to tliein. Their number was soon uitcrwards increiii^cd 
to five, and at a later time to ten They gradually gained more 
and mon; power, and obtained tho right of putting a veto* upon 
any public business.t At the Sacred Mount tho Plebeians also 
obtained tho privilege of having two Aidilos of their order ap- 
pomb'd. These ofiic(‘rs had at a later tune tlio care of tho public 
buildings and roads, and tho superintendence of tho police of tho 
city. 

Emboldened by this success, the Plcboinns now demanded a 
share in tho public land. And in this they found an unexpected 
8up])ortcr among tho Patricians tliemselvcs. Sp. Cassius, one of 
tho most distinguished men in the state, who had formed the league 

This was called the riprht of intercession^ from interccdOf to come 
between.” 

t The Trihuncs were orijfinally elected at the Comitia of the Centuries, 
where the inflaenco of the Patricians was predominant; but by the Publihati 
Law, proposed by the tribune PuhliUus Voioro, and passed b.c. 471, the elec¬ 
tion wan transfcrrcil to the Comitia of the Tribes, by which means the Ple¬ 
beians obtained the uncontrolled election of lUcir own officers. 
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between the Romans, Latins, and Hernicans, brought forward in 
his third consulship a law, by which a portion of the public land 
was to be divided among the Plebeians (u.c. 48G). This was the 
fii*st Affrar/an Lnw iiumtioncd in Roman l'.’>*t''"y. It must be 
recollected that all the Agrarian laws dealt oul) with the public 
laiji d, a nd neyer touched the property of priv&.to persons. Not¬ 
withstanding the violent opposititm of tlic Patricians, the law was 
passed; but it was ru;ver carried into execution, and the Patricians 
soon revenged themselves upon jits author. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at tlie kingly power, and eondeiiined 
to death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house razed to 
the ground.) 

Wo now turn to the external history of Romo. Under the l.ings 
Rome lu.d risen to a superiority over her mughbours, and had ex¬ 
tended her dominion over the southtTU part of Etruria and tho 
greater part o^Latium. The early Instory of the republic pres(*nts 
a very ditfertmt spectacle. For the m*xt 1(K) years she is engaged 
in a difficult and often ilubioiis struggle witli the Etruscans on 
tho one hand and tho Vol.scians aiul ^F.<puan8 on the other. It 
would be unprofitablo to ndate th<5 (h tails of tln'.se petty cam¬ 
paigns; b’H there are three cclebrateil legends connected with 
them which must not be pa.ssed over.) 

Cj. Coiiioi.\Ni's AND TiiK VoLsciANS, U.C. 488.—C. Marcius, sur- 
named j3oriolanus, from his valour at tho capture of the Latin town 
of Corioli, was a brave but^baughty Patrician youth. He was 
hated’liy the Plebeians, wife refused him tho consulship. This 
inflamed him witlN*nger ; an<l accordingly, wlnm the city was suffer¬ 
ing from famine, and a present of corn came from Sicily, Coriolanus 
advised the Senate not to distribute it among the Plebeians, unless 
they ^ve up their Tribunes. Such in.solence enragial tin* Plebeians, 
who would have torn him to pieces on the spot, had not the tribunes 
summoned him before the Comitiaof the T’ribes. (Coriolanus himself 
breathed nothing but defian“e; and his kinsmen and friends inter¬ 
ceded for him in vain. He was eoiulemned to exile. He now 
turned his steps to Antiiim, the eapital of the Volscians, and offered 
to lead them against Rome. Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, 
persuaded his ^unTryinen to appoint Coriolanus their general. 
Nothing could check his victorious progress : town after town fell 
before kim , and ho advanced within five miles of the city, ravaging- 
the lands of the Plebeians, but sparing those of the Patricians. 
The city was filled witli despair. The ten first men in Hie Senate 
were sent in hopes of moving his compassion. Hut tlicy were 
received with the utmost sternness, and told that the city must 
submit to his absolute will. Next day the pontiffs, augurs, flamons. 
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and all tlio priests, came in their robes of office, and in vain prayed 
him to spare the city. All seemed lost, but Rome was saved by 
her women. Next morning the noblest matrons, headed by Veturia, 
th(! agi‘d mother of Coriolanus, and by Iiis wife Vohimnia, holding 
her little chiloiren by the hand, came to his tent. Tlioii lamenta- 
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tions turned him from his purpose. ** Mother,” he said, bursting 
into tears, “ tliou liast savcil Koine, but lost thy son!” He tlien 
led tho Volscians home, but they put him to death, bccauso he 
had spared Rome. Otliera relate that ho lived among the 
Volscians to a gr<‘nt age, and was often lieard to say, that “ none but 
an old mtai can feel how wretched it is to live in a foreign land.” 
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^2. The Fabia Gens and the Veientines, b.c. 477.—The Fabii 
were one of the most powerful of the Patrician houses. For seven 
successive years one of the Consuls was always a Fabius. The 
Fabii had been ainoii" the leading opponents of the Agrarian Law; 
and Ka3S0 Fabius had taken an active part in obti-ining th(3 con^ 
demnation of Sp. Cassius. But shortly afterwards wo'find this 
same Kaiso the advocate of the popular rights, and proposing that 
^ho Agrarian Law of Cassius should be carried into ellect. He was 
supportecV in his new views by his powerful liouse; though the 
reasons for tlieir change of opinion we do not know. But the Fabii 
made no inipre.ssion upon the great body of the Patricians, and only 
earned for themselves the hearty hatred of tlieir order. Finding 
that they could no longer live in peace at Koine, they deiermine»l to 
leave the«i?ity, and found a separate settlement, where they might 
still be useful to their native laud. One of the most formidable 
enemies of the r^'public was the Etru.sean city of Veii, situate about 
twelve miles from Koine. Aei;ordingly the Fabian house, consisting 
of HOG males of full age, accompanied by their wives and children, 
clients and dependents, marclu'd out of Uome by tluj right hand 
arch of the Carmentid (»ati‘, and proceetled straight to tlui Cremera, 
a river which flows into the Tiber below Veii. On the Cr<‘mera 
they €*stablished a fortified camp, anfl sallying thence they laid 
waste the Veientine t<‘rritory. For two years*'they sustained tho 
whole weight of the Veientine war; and all the attempts of flio 
Veientines to dislodge them proved in vain. But at length they 
were enticed into an ambuscade, and were all slain. The settle¬ 
ment^ was d^‘stroyed7 and no one of the lious<5 survived, except a 
boy, who had b<M n left behind at Konn*, and who became the an- 
cester of the Fabii, afterwards so celebrated in Koinaii hi.story. 
The Fabii were .sacrifice<i to the hatred of the l*utrieians; for tho 
consul T. Menenius was (mcamped a short way oil* at the time, and 
he did nothing to save; them. 

H. Cincinnati’s and the A?qitians, b.c. 4,08.—The A^quians in 
their numerous attacks upon tlui Roman territory g<‘nerally occu¬ 
pied Mount Algidus, which fonned a part of the group of tho 
Alban hills in Latium. It was accordingly upon this mount that 
the battles between the Romans and yKqiiians most fr<*quently 
took place. In the year 4,08 n.c. the Roman consul L. Minucius 
was defifl^ted on the Algidu.s, and surrounded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, who rnaxlo their escape before the Rornuns were com- 
plctidy enconqjassed, broiiglit tho tidings to Rome. I’lie .senate 
forthwith appointed L. Cineinnatns dictator. 

L. Cineinnatns wag one of tho heroes of old Roman storv. Wlien 

0 

the deputies of the souato came to him to aimouiiee Jiis elevation to 
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tho dictatorship they found him driving a plough, and clad only in 
his tunic or shirt. They bade him clothe himself, that ho might hear 
the commands of the senate. He put on his toga, which Itis wife 
Racilia brought him. The deputies then told him of the peril of the 
Roman army, and that he had been made Dictator. The next morn¬ 
ing, before daybreak, he appeared in the forum, and ordered all the 
men ol military ago to meet him in the evening in the Field of Mars, 
with food for five days, and each with twelve stakes. His orders 
were oboyt‘d; and with such speed did he marcli, that by midnight 
he reached Mount Algidus. Flacing his men around the .^quian 
camp, he told them to raise tho war-cry, and at the same time to 
begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on the top of wdiich 
tlR) stakes were to be driven in. The otlier Roman army, which was 
shut in, hearing the w'ar-crj', burst forth from their camp, and fought 
with the AOquians all night, 'flic Dictator's trooji.s tlius worked 
without int<*rrnption, and coinpleh'd tlie entrenclimeiit by the morn¬ 
ing. The iK<iuians found themselves hemmed in between the two 
armies, and were forced to surrender. The Dictator made them 
pass under the yoke, *vlneh was formed by two spears fixed np- 
riglit in the ground, while a third was fiusteiu'd across them. 
Cincinnatns entereil Rome in triiini])!), «)nly twenty four hours after 
ho had ([uitted it, having thus saved a whole Roman army from 
destruction. • 

In reading the wars of the early Rejmblie it is important to re¬ 
collect the licaguc formed by Spnrius Cassius, tlic author of tho 
Agrarian IjUW, betw(K*n the Romans, liat i ns, and Hernicans. 
ThLs Tvcague, to whicii allu.sion ha.s been alriady math*, was of the 
most intimate kind; and the armies of the three slates fought by 
ea(di other’s sides. It was by means of th« Tjcague tliat the 
iFcpilans and Volscians were ki'pt in clu'ck, for they were two of 
tin* most warlike nations in Italy, and wtmld have been more than 
a matcii for tho unsupported uriui^ of Rome. 
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CHAPTER V. 

t 

THE DECEMVIRATE. B.C. 451-449. 

/From the Agrarian Law of Sp. Cassius to tJic appointmont of the 
'Decemvirs was s?* period of more than thirty years. During^ tho 
whole of this time the stnij?<(le between the Patricians and tho 
Plebeians was increasinp^. Tlie latter con.stantly demanded, and 
the former as firmly refused, the execution of the Afcrarian I^aw of 
Cassius. But though tho Plebeians failed in obtaining this object, 
tliey nevertheleas made Hl(‘ady progress in gaining for them¬ 
selves a more important position in the city. In n.c. 471 tho 
Fublilia n La w was carrie(l. by which the election of flie TrllnlTreB 
andT^beian .®diles was transferred from the C(jinitia of tho 
Centuries to tliosd Of the Tribes.% From this lime the Comitia of 
the lVi!ii (58 may bo regarded as one of the political assemblies of 
the state, ranking with those of tlie Centuries and the Curies. But 
the Patricians still retained exclusive possession of tlie adminis¬ 
trative and j.udlcial powers, and there were no written laws lo 
limit their^authprity and to regulate their dccisiuus, Under these 

* See note on p* 31. 
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circumstances the Tribune 0. Terentilius Arsa proposed, in n.c, 
4G2, that a commission of Ten Meii (Decemviri) should be ap- 
pointoJ tc draw up a code of laws, by which a check might be 
put to the arbitrary power of the patrician magistrates. This pro¬ 
position, as m*ght have been expected, met with the most vehe¬ 
ment. opposition from the Patricians. But the Plebeians were 
firm, and for five successive years the same Tribunes were re¬ 
elected. It was during this struggle that an attempt was made 
upon the Capitol by Ilerdonius, a Sabine chief, with a band of 
outlaws and slaves. It was a turbulent period, and the Patricians 
had recourse even to assassination. At length, after a struggle of 
eight years, a compromise was effected, and it was arranged that 
Tflrce Commissioners (Triumviri) were to be sent into Crccce to 
colh'ct information respecting the laws of Solon at Athens, as well as 
of the other Greek states. After an absence of two years the three 
commissioners returned to Home (n.c. 402), and itjvas now resolved 
that a Council of Ten, or Decemvirs, should be appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, and at the same time, to carry on the govern¬ 
ment and administer justice. All the oilier magistrates were 
obliged to abdicate, and no exception was made, even in favour of 
the Tribunes. The Deci-mvirs were thus intrusted wdth supreme 
power in the state. They‘entered upon their office at the begin¬ 
ning of n.c. 451. •They were all I*atricians. At their head stood 
AppiusCla^jus and T.'Genueius, wdio had been already appointed 
eonsuTsTor the year. They discharged the duties of their office 
with diligence,, and dispensed justice with impartiality. Each 
udimnistered the government day hy day i if succession, and the 
fasces were carried only before the one who presided for the day. 
They drew up a Code ol Ten Tables, in which equal justice was 
dealt out to both orders. The Ten TabU'S received the sanction 
of the Comitia of the Conturics, and thus became law .) 

[ On the expiration of their yt'nr of office all parties were so well 
satisfied with the manner in which the Decemvirs had discharged 
their duties that it was resolved., tp continue the same form of 
fiTTJJBIiiiflivr year; more especially as some of them 
said Ihat tiieir work was not finished. A new Council of Ten was 
accordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone belonged to 
the former body.\ Ho had so carefully concealed his pride and 
ambition during the previous year that lie hod bce;i»4ho most 
popular member of the council, and the Patricians, to prevent his 
appointment for another year, had ordered him to preside at the 
Comitia for the elections, thinking that ho would not receive votes 
for himself. But Appius set such scruples at defiance, and not 
only returned himself as elected, but took caro that his nine 
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coHeagues should be subservient to his views. He now threw 
off the mask he liad hitherto worn, and acted as the tyrant 
of Borne. Each Decemvir was attended by twelve lictors, who 
carried the fasces with the axes in them, so tliat iro lictors were 
seen in the city instead of 12. ^The Senate was rareljf suAr^oned. 
No one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Rome. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all; 
but these iww laws w’cre of the most oppressive kind, and confirmed 
the Patricians in their most odious privileges .) 

Whenjthe year came to a close the Decemvirs neither resigned 
nor held Comitia for the election of successors, but continued to 
hold their power^n defiance of the Senate and of the People. Neect 
year (b.c, 449) the Sabines and iEquians invaded the Roman terri- 
tyy, and two armies were despatcIiecT against them, commanded 
by some of the Decemvirs. Appius remained at Rome to administer 
justice. But the soldiers fought with no spirit under the command 
of men whom they detested, and t>yo acts of outrageous tyranny 
caused them to turn their arms against thei^ hated masters. 

In the anny fighting against the Sabines was a centurion named 
L. SiciniusJDtautatus, the bravest of the brave. He hail fought in 
120 battles; he had slain eight of the* cmeniy in single combat; 
had received 40 wounds, all in front; hp had accompanied the tri¬ 
umphs of nine generals; and had war-crowns anfl other rewards 
innumerable. As Tribune of the Plebs four yf*ara before, ho had 
taken an active part in opposing the Patricians, and was now 
suspeejed of plotting against the lifccemvirs. His death was ac¬ 
cordingly rcsolvcil on, and he was sent with a company of soldiers 
as if to reconnoitrcfthe enemy's position. But in a lonely spot they 
fell upon him ami slew him, thougli not until he had destroyed most 
of the traitors. His comrades, wlio wore told that ho had fallen in 
an ambush of the enemy, discovered tlie foul treachery that bad 
been practised when tluiy saw him surrounded by Roman soldiers 
who had evidently been slain by him. The Decemvirs prevented 
an immediate outbreak only by burying Dentatus with great pomp, 
but the troops were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the first pro¬ 
vocation. 

In the other army sent against the .iEquians there was a well- 
known w.iclurion named Virginius. Ho had a beautiful daughtdk’, 
betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent leader of the Plebeian order. 
The maiden had attracted the notice of the Decemvir Appius 
Claudius. He at first tried bribes and allurements, but when 
these failed he had recourse to an outrageous act of tyranny. One 
morning, as Virginia, attended by her nurse, was on tho way to her 
school, which was in one of the booths surrounding tho forum, M. 
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Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of the damsel and claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for help brought a crowd 
around tlicm, and all parties went before the Decemvir. In his 
presence Murqiis repeated the tale he had learnt, asserting that., 
Virginia <was*the child of one of his female slaves, and liad been 
imposed upon Virginius by his wife, who was childless. He further 
stated that he would prove this to Virginius as soon as he returned 
to Home, and he demanded that the girl should meantime be liauded 
over to his custody. Appius, fearing a riot, said that he would let 
the cause stand over till the next day, but that then, whether her 
father appeared or not, lie should know how to maintain the laws. 
Stfuightway two friends of the family made all haste to the camp, 
which they reached the same evening. Virginius immediately ob¬ 
tained leave of absence, and was already on his way to itome, when 
the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing his colleagues to detain 
him. Early next morning Virginius and Ids daugk'er came into the 
forum with their garments rent. The father appealed to the people 
for aid, and the women in their company sobbed aloud. But, intent 
upon the gratification df his passions, Appius cared nought for the 
misery of the father and the girl, and hastened to give sentence, by 
which he consigned the ijjaiden to his client. Appius, who had 
brought with him a large body of armed patricians and their 
clients, ordered his lictors to disj)erse the mob. The people drew 
buck, leaving Virginius and his daughter alone before the judg¬ 
ment-seat. All help was gone. The unhappy father then pmyed 
the Decemvir to be allow’ed to spetik one wor^ to the nurse in his 
daughter s hearing, in order to ascertain whether sht«was really his 
daughter. The request was granted. Virginius drew them both 
aside, and, snatching up a butcher's-knife from one of the stalls, 
plunged it in his daughter's breast, exclaiming. “ There is no way 
but this to keep thee free.” In vain did Appius cull out to stop 
him. The crowd made way for him, and, liolding his bloody knife 
on high, he rushed to the gate of tlio city and liastened to the 
army. His comrades espoused liis cause, expelled their com¬ 
manders, and marched towards Rome, Tliey were soon joined by 
the other army, to whom Numitorius and Icilius had carried the 
tidings. T he P lebeians in the city flocked do them^ and they all 
resolved to retire once more to the S^od liituunt. 
v.This second secession extorted from the Patricians IKe^second 
great charter of the Plebeian rights. The Patricians compelled the 
Decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerius and M. Horatius, two of 
the most eminent men of their order, to negotiate with the Ple¬ 
beians. It was Anally agreed tliat the Tribunes should bo restored, 
tlml tlio autiiority of tho Gomitia Tributa should be recognised, 
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and that the riglit of appeal to the people against the power of tlio 
supreme magistrates should he coiiiiraml. The richchuis now 
returned to the city, and elected, for the first time, ten Tribunes 
instead of five, a niunher wliicli remained uiiciiangcd down to the 
latest times. Virginins, leilius, and Numitorius, were aniong the 
new Tribunes. 

Two Consuls were elected in place of tlio Decemvirs, and the 
choice of the Comitia Centuriata naturally fell upon Valerius and 
Horatius. *The new Cimsuls now redeemed their promises to the 
Plebeians by bringing for\\ar<l the laws which are called after 
them, the Valerian and lloratian Laws. These celebrated laws 
enacted:— ^ 

1. That every Roman citizen should liavo a right of appeal 
against tlicsentence of the supreme magistmte. This was, in fact, a 
solemn confirmation of the old law of Vah'rius Publicola, passed in 
the first year of^^he republic. It was enacted again a third timo 
in B.c. 300, on the proposjil of M. Valerius, the Consul. Tlieso 
repeated enactments gave a still further sanction to the law. In 
the same way the Great Charter of England was ratified several 
times, 

2. That the Plehiscita, or resolutions passed by the Plebeians in 
the Comitia Tributa, should have the force of laws, and should be 
binding alike upon Patricians and Plebeians. * 

3. That the persons of the Tribunes, ^Edilcs, and other Plebeian 
magistrates, should be sacred, and whoever injured them should bo 
sold as a slave. ^ 

Virgjnius nfw accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
prison to await his trial. But the proml Patrician, seeing that his 
condemnation Avas Certain, put an end to liis own life. Oppius, 
another of the Decemvirs, and the personal friend of Appius, was 
condemned and executed. The other Decemvirs were allowed to 
go into exile, but they were all declared guilty, and their property 
confiscated to the state. 

The Twelve Tables were always regarded as the foundation of the 
Roman law, and long continued to be held in the highest estima¬ 
tion. But they probably did little more than ^in a w ritten foy jftt 
a la^e bo<ly of customary law, though even this was a bentsfit to 
the Plebeians, as they were no longer subjtjct to the arbitrary deci¬ 
sions dl'TRe Patrician magistrates. Tlie Patricians still-rebxined 
their exclusive privileges; and the eleventh table even gave tho 
sanction of law to the old custom which prohibited all intermar¬ 
riage {corinubium) between the two orders. ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FEOM TIIK DECEMVIttATE TO THE CAPTURE 01 ROh^ BY T^E 

GAULS. B.C. 448-300. 

The efforts of tho Ic'adors of the Plebeians were now directed to 
two objects, the removal of tho prohibition of intermarriage between 
the two orders, ami tho opening of tho Consulship to their own 
order. Tliey attained the first object four years after tho Decoin- 
virato by tlio Lex Ciinuleija, proposed by Cannleius, one of the 
tribunes (n.c. 445). But Uiey did not curry this law without a 
third secession, in which they occupied the JaniciITiim. At tho 
same time n compromise vras elTeeted with respect to the Consul* 
ship. The Patricians agreed that the supreme power in the state 
should bo intrusted to new officers bearing tJiQ. titlo 
Tnl^un^^ wUh Consu lar who might bo cliosen equally from 
Patricians and Plebeians. Their numlier varied in different years 
from three to six. In n.c. 444 three Military Tribunes were nominated 
for tho first time. In the following year (443) two now magistrates, 
called Censors, were appointed. They were always to bo chosen 
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from the Patricians; and the reason of the institution clearly was 
to deprive the Military Tribunes of some of the most important 
fimctions, wliich"ha(i been formerly discharged by the Consuls.' 
The Congers originally held office for a period of fi ve ycars^ w hich 
was (^lled a lustrum; but their tenure waa^lujiited to^-ei ght een 
m^thsy as early as t6n years after its institution (ir.cr4?3^, 'T)y a 
law of the Dictator Mamercus ^miliua, though they continued to 
be appointed only once in five years.^j 

ThougR the Military Tribunes could from their first institution 
be chosen from either order, yet such was the influence of the 
Patricians in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till 
U.C. 400, or nearly forty years afterwards, that any Plebeians were 
actually elected. In b.c. 421 the Quaestorship was also 'thrown 
open to ttiem. The Qtutistors were the paymasters of the state; 
and as the CensotsTaH* to fill up vacancies in the Senate from 
those who hadoheld the office of Quaestor, the Plebeians thus 
became eligible for the Senate. • 

During these stniggles between t)ie two orders an event took 
place which is frequently referred to by later writers. In the year 
440 B.c. there was a great famine at Home. Sp. Madius, one of the 
richest of the Pleljeian knights, expended his fortune in buying up 
corn, which he sold to the poor at u small price, or distributed 
among them gratuitously. The Patricians thoUglit, or pretended to 
think, that he was aiming at kingly power; and in tlic following 
year (439) the aged Quintius Cincirmatiis, who hud saved the 
Roman army on ^lount Algidus, was appointed Dictator. He 
nominated G. Servilius Ahala his Master of the Hors(i. During 
the night the Capitol and all the strong po.sts were garrisoned by 
the Patricians, add in the morning Ciucinnatus appeared in the 
forum with a strong force, and summoned Mrelius to appear 
before his tribunal. But seeing the fate which awaited him, ho 
refused to go, whereupon Ahala ruslied into tho crowd and struck 
him dead upon the spot. His property was confiscated, and his 
bouse levelled to the ground. The deed of Ahala is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero and other writers in terms of tho highest 
admiration, but it was regarded by the Plebeians at the time as an 
act of murder. Ahala was brought to trial, and only escaped 
condemnation by a voluntary exile. 

The Censorship was regarded as the highest dignity in the state, with the 
exception of the Dictatorship. The duties of the Censors were numerous and 
important. They not only took the census —or the register of the citizens and 
thrir property—but they also chose the members of the Senate, exercised a 
saperintendence over the whole public and private life of the citizens, and 
in addition had the administration of the finances of the state. 
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i In tlicir foreign wars the Romans continued to be successful, and, 
aided by tlieir allies the Latins and Hernicans, they made steady 
progress in driving hack their old enemies the Volscians and 
udCquians. ^bont this time they planted several Colonics in the 
districts whicls they conqueretl. These Roman colonies differed 
widely* from those of ancient Greece and of modern Europe. 
They were of the nature of g arriso ns established in conquered 
towns, and 8erve<l both to streiiglfhen and extend the power of 
Rome. The colonists received a portion of the conquered lerritory, 
and lived as a ruling class among the old inhabitants, who retained 
the use of the land. ^ 

TJm Romans now renewed their wars with tlic Etruscans; and 
the ca])turc of the important city of Veii was the first decisive 
advantage gained by the R(‘public.) The hero of this p’eriod was 
Camillus, who stands out prominently as the greatest general of 
the infant Republic, who saved Rome from the Gculs, and whom 
later ages honoured as a second Romulus. 

Veii, however, was onl^ taken after a long and severe struggle. 
It was closely allied with Eidenm, a town of Latium, not more than 
fiv<! or six miles from Rome. The two cities freqw'iitly united their 
arms against Rome, and in qne of these wars Lars Tuluinnius, tho 
king of Veii. was slain in single combat by A. Cornelius Cossui^ 
one of the Military Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to Jupiter, 
the second of the three instances in whit*h the Spolia Opima were 
won (n.f. 437). few years afterwards Fidenm "was fciken and 
d<'stroyed (i{.(\ 420), and at tho same time a tr :*e was granted to 
the Voientines for twt*nty years. At tho expiration »f this'druce 
the war was renewed, and the Romans resolved to subdue Veii, as 
they had done Fidenm. The siege of Veii, idco thqt of Troy* 
lasted ten years, and tho means of its capture was almost as 
inarvi'llous as the wooden hor.se by which Troy was takon.p The 
wnti:rs of the Alban liuke rose to such a height as to deluge the 
neighbouring country. An oracle declared that Veii could not bo 
takim until the waters of the lake found a passage to tlie sea. 
This reached tho cars of tho Romans, W’lio thereupon constructed a 
tunnel to carry off its superfluous winters.* The formation of this 
tunnel is said to have suggested to the Romans t^ie means of taking 
Veii. M. Furius Cunnllus, who was appointed Dictator, commenced 
digging a miiio beneath tho city, which was to have its oStfet in 
tho citadel, in tho temple of Juno, the guardian deity of Veii. 

This remarkable work, which, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, still continues to serve the purpose for which it was originally designed, 
is cut through the soft volcanic tufa of which the Alban hill is composed. Tho 
length of the tunnel is about 6000 feet, and it is 4 feet 6 inches wide. 
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When the mine was finished, the attention of the inhal)itants was 
diverted by foiled assaults against the walls. Camillus led the 
way into the mine at the head of a pickt'd body of troops. As he 
stood beneath the temple of Juno, he heard the soothsayer di'claro 
to the king of the Veientines that who(‘Ver sliould complete the 
sacrifice he was oft'ering would bo the conqueror. Thereupon the 
Romans burst forth and seizi‘d the flesh of the victim, which 
Camillus offered up. The soldiers 'wlio guarded the walls were 
thus taken in the rear, the gates were thrown open, and the city 
soon filled with Romans. The booty was immense, and the few 
citizens who escaped the sword were sold as slaves. The image of 
Juno was carried to Rome, .and installed with great pom]) on 
hlount Aventine, where a temple was erected to her. Camillus 
entered R une in a chariot drawn by four w'hite horses. Romo had 
never yet seen so magniliceiit a triumj)h (n.e. 
f One circumst^ancc, which occurred during the siege of V<*ii, 
deserves notice. As the Roman ^soldiers were obliged to pass the 
whole year under arms, in order to" invest the city during the 
winter as well as tho summer, they now li»r the first time received 

pay..). 

Veii was a more beautiful city than Rome, and, as it was now 
without inhabitants, many of the Roman i)eople wished to remove 
thither. At the persuasion of Camillvs the prefect was abandoned; 
but the territory of Veii was divided among the Plebeians. 

(J’alerii was almost the only one of the Etruscan cities which had 
assisted Veii, and^sho was now exj)Osed singlc-hamled to the ven- 
geanc. of the Romans .} It is relah d that, when Camillus appeared 
before Falerii, a schoolmaster of the town treacherously conducted 
the sons of the i.oblcst families into the Roman camp, but that 
Camillus, scorning the baseness of the man, ordered his arras to bo 
tied behind him, and the boys to flog him back into the town. 
Whereupon the inhabitants, overcome by such generosity, gave up 
their arm.s, and surrendered to the Romans (n.c. 394). 

Camillus was one of the proudest of the Patricians ; and ho now 
incurred the hatred of the Plebtuans by calling upon every man 
to refund a tenth of the booty taken at Veii, because ho had made 
a vow to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil. Ho was accused 
of having appropriated the great bronze gates at Veii, and was 
impt^utrlTcd by one of the Tribunes. Seeing that liis condemnation 
was certain, he went into exile, praying as he left tho walls that tho 
Republic might soon have cau.so to regret him (n.c. 391). His 
prayer was heard, for the Gauls had already crossed the Apeu- 
iiines, and next year Romo was in ashes. 
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CHATTER VII 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF ROME BY THE GAULS TO THE FINAL UNION 
OF THE TWO ORDERS. B.C. 390-067 

* 

The Ganls or Colts wore in ancient times spread over the greater 
part of Westt‘rn Eurojxj They iniiubited Gaui and the British 
isles, and Imd in the time of tlie Tarquins crossed the Alps and 
taken possession of N<irthern Italy. But they now spread further 
south, crossed the Apennities, ami lai<l waste witli fire and 
sword the province's of C(‘ntral Italy. Romo fell before them, and 
was reduced to ashes; hut the details of its capture are clearly 
legendary. The common story runs as follows:—/ 

'riie Senones, a tribe of the Gauls, led by their chief Brennus, 
laid siege to Clusium, the pow(*rful Etruscan city over which ,Lars 
Torsena once reigned. Such reputation had Rome gained through 
her conquests in Etruria, that Clusium applied to heh*i^P aid 
(B.C. 801), The senate sent three ambassadors, sons of the chief 
pontift*, Fabius Ambuslus, to warn the barbarians not to touch an 
ally of Rome. But the (hiuls trcahMl their message with scorn; 
and the ambassadors, forgetting their sacred chanictcr, fought in 
the Clusinc ranks. One of the' l^abii slew with his own hands, a 
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Gallic chieftain, and was recognised while stripping off his armour. 
Brennus therefore sent to Koine to demand satisfaction. The 
Roman people not only refused to give it, but elected the tKrc* 
FaBiTas Military Tribunes for the following year. On hearing of 
this insult, the Gauls broke up the siege of Clusium, and hastened 
southwards towards Koine. All the inliabitaiits lii?d ifefofo them 
into the towns. They pursued their course without injuring any 
one, crying to the guards upon the walls of tlie towns they passed, 
“Our w^iy lies for Rome.” On the news of their approach the 
Roman army hurried out of the city, and on the Ibtli of July 
(n.c. 390), a day ever after reganled as disastrous, tliey met the 
Gauls on the Allia, a small river which flows into the Tib(‘r, on its left 
bank, about eleven miles from Rome. Brennus attacked the Kotnans 
on the §ank, and tlircw them into confusion. A general panic 
seized them ; they turned and fled. Some estjaped across the Tiber 
to Veii, and a few reached Rome, but the greater number were slain 
by the Gauls. * 

^he loss at the Allia had been so great that enough men were 
not left to guard the walls of the city. * It was tlierefore resolved 
that those in tlio vigour of their age slioukl witlulraw to tlio 
Capitol, taking with tlicm all the provisions in the city; that tlio 
priests and Ve&tal Virgins should cotivcy tho objects of religious 
reverence to Caere ; and that tiie rest of the ivipulation should dis* 
perse among the in^ighbouring towns.) But tlu* aged senators, who 
had been Consuls or Censors, seeing that their lives were no longer 
of any service to the state, sal down in the forum on their ciirulo 
throj^js awaiting death. When the Gauls entered tlie city they 
found it desolate and deatlilike. Thevmarcheil on, witliout seeing 
a human being, ^Ml they came* to tlio forum. Hero they beheld tho 
aged Senators sitting immoveable, like beings of another world. For 
some time they gazed in awe at tliis strange sight, till at length ono 
of the Gauls ventured to go up to M. Ihipirius and stroke his white 
beard. The old man struck him on the head with his ivory sceptre; 
wliereupon tho barbarian slew him, and all the rest were massacred. 
The Gauls now began plundering tlie city; fires broke out in 
several quarters ,* and witli tlie excf'ption of a few bous(;s on tho 
Balatinc, which the chiefs kept for their own residence, the wholo 
city wa.s burnt to the ground. 

Tiiiw dCapitol was the next object of attack. There was only ono 
steep way leading up to it, and all tho assaults of the besieg<!rs were 
easily repelled. They thereupon turned the siege into a blockade, 
and for seven months were encamped ami<l the ruins of Rome. 
But their numbers were soon thinned by disease, for they had 
entered Rome in the most unhealthy time of the year, when fevers 
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have always prevailed. The failure of provisions obliged them to 
ravage the neighbouring countries, the people of wliich began to 
combine for defence against the marauders. Meantime the scattered 
Romans took courage. They collected at Veii, and hero resolved 
to recall Caniill as from banishment, and appoint him Dictator. In 
order to obiam the consent of tlie Senate, a daring youth, named 
Pontius Cominius, offered to swim across the Tiber and climb the 
Capitol. He reached the top unperceived by the enemy, obtained 
the approval of the Senate to the appointment of Caiu'llus, and 
returned safely to Veii. But next day some Gauls observed the 
tmees of Ids stops, and in the dead of night they climbed up the 
same way. The foremost of them had already reached the top, un- 
notifted by the sentinels and tlie dogs, when the cries of some geeso 
roused M. Manlius from sleep. Those geese were sacred to Juno, 
and had been spared notwithstanding the gnawings of hunger; and 
the Romans were now rewanled for their piety. M.^Manlius thrust 
down the Gaul who had clambered up, and gave the alarm. The 
Capitol was thus saved; and down to latest times M. Manlius was 
honoured as one of the g^imtest heroes of the early Republic. 

Still no help eanie, and the Gauls remained before the Capitol. 
The Romans suffered from famine, and at length agreed to pay the 
barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on. condition of their quitting the 
city and its territory.# Brennu \ broiiglit false ^veights, and, when tlio 
Romans exclaimed against this inju4ice, the Gallic chief threw his 
sword also into the scale, crying “ Woo to the vanquished!'’ But 
at tliis very moment Oamillus marched into the ferum, ordered tho 
gold to !)(} taktai away, and drove tho Gauls out thd'C'ity. 
Another battle was fought on the road to Gabii, in which the Gauls 
were comj)letely de'stroyed, and their leailer Brennfts tnken prisoner. 
This tale, Jiowever, is an invention of Roman vanity. OVe learn from 
otlier sourc(!S that the Gauls retreatetl because their settlements in 
Northern Italy were attacked by the Venetians; and there can be 
little doubt tliat their departure was hastened by a present of 
lioman gold. Tho Gauls frequently repeated th(‘ir inroads, and 
for many yi'ars to come were the constant dread of tho Romans.*^ 
'When the Romans returned to the heap of ruins which was onco 
their city their hearts sank within them. Tho people shrank from 
tho expensi} and tt»il of rebuilding their houses, and loudly demanded 
that they should all njmove to Veii, whore tho private dwclhftgs 
and public buildings were still shvnding. But Camillus and tho 
Patricians strongly urged them not to abandon tho homes of their 
fatlu^rs; and they were at hmgth persuaded to remain. The State 
granted bricks, aiul stones were fetched from Veii^ Within a year 
the city rose from its ushca; but tho streets were narrow and 
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crooked; the houses were frequently built over the sewers; and the 
city continued to show, down to the great fire of Nero, evident 
traces of the liaste and irregularity witli which it had been rebuilt. 
C Rome was now deprived of almost all her subjects, and her ter¬ 
ritory was reduced to nearly its original limits, yiie, Latins and 
Hemicans dissolved the League with the Romans, and wars broke 
out on every side. In these difficulties and dangcTS Camillus was 
the soul of the Republic. Again and again he led the Roman 
legions against their enemies, and always with success.^ Tlie 
rapidity with which the Romans recovered their power after so 
terrible a disaster would seem unaccountable, but for the fact that 
the other nations had also sutTered greatly from the inroads of the 
Gauls, who still continued to ravage Central Italy. Two of their 
invasions of the Roman territory are commemorated by celebrated 
legends, wliich may be related here, though they belong to a later 
period. • 

In B.c, 3G1 the Gauls and Romans w’ere encamped on cither bank 
of the Arno. A gigantic Gaul stepped forth from the ranks an<l 
insultingly challenged a Roman kniglfc. T. Manlius, a Roman 
youth, obtained permission from his general to accept the challenge, 
slew the giant, and took from the^dead body the golden chain 
(torques) which the barbarian Wore around his neck. His comrades 
gave him the surname of Torquatufe, which he handed down to his 
descendants. 

In B.c. 349 another distinguished Roman family earned its sur¬ 
name from a Single combat with a Gaul. Here again a Gallic 
wafrior of*gigantic size challenged anyone of the Romans to single 
combat. His challenge was accepted by M. Valerius, upon whoso 
helmet a raven perched; and as they fought, the bird flew into the 
face of the Gaul, striking at him with his beak arnl flappitig his 
wings. Thus Valerius slew the Gaul, and was called in conse¬ 
quence “Corvus,” or the “Raven.” 

^ It is now necessary to revert to the internal history of Rome. 
Great suffering and discontent prevailed. Returning to ruined 
homes and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had been obliged to 
borrow money to rebuild their houses an<l cultivate their farms. 
The law of debtor and creditor at Rome, as wo have already seen, 
v ery severe, and many unfortunate debtors were carried away 
to bondage. Under these circiunstanccs M. Manlius, the preserver 
of the Capitol, came forward as the patron of tlm poor. This dis¬ 
tinguished man had been bitterly disappointed in his claims to 
honour and gratitude. While Camillas, his persoruil enemy, who 
had shared in none of the dangers of the siege, was repf‘atcdly 
raised to the highest honours of the State, he, who had saved the 
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Capitol, was left to languish in a private station. CNeglectcd by his 
own order, Manlius turned to the Plebeians. One day he recog¬ 
nised in the forum a soldier who had served witli him in the field, 
and whom a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius paid 
his debt upon the spot, and swore that, as long as he had a single 
pound, he would not allow any Roman to be imprisoned for debt. 
He sold a large part of his prop(‘rty, and applied the proceeds to the 
liberation of liis fellow-citizens from bondage. Supported now by the 
Phibeians, he came forward as the accuser of his own order, and 
charged them with appropriating to their own use the gold which 
had been raised to ransom the city from the Gauls. ^ The Patricians 
in return accused him, as they had accused F'p. Cassius, of aspiring 
to vhe tyranny. When he was brought to trial before the Comitia 
of the Centuries in the Campus Martins, he proudly showed the spoils 
of thirty warriors wli<un h(! had slain, the forty militiiry distinctions 
which he had won in battle, and the innume‘rabb' scars upon his 
bn ast, and then turning towards the Capitol ho pniyed the im¬ 
mortal gods to n'liuanber the man who had saved their temples from 
d«‘struction. AftiT sucU an appeal his eoiuhaimation was impos¬ 
sible; and his <*n<*nHes therefore contrived to break up the assembly. 
Sliortly afterwanls he was arraigned on the same charges before the 
Comitia of the Curies in the Petelinc Grove. Here he was at once 
condemned, and wa« hurled from the Tarpeian rock. His house, 
whieli was on the Capitol, was razed to the ground (n.o. 384). . 
k Th<‘ death of Manlius, liowever, was only a bnnjmraiy elieck to 
tlu' Plebeian cause. A few years afterwards tin contest came to 

ft 

a crisis. In ii.c^37 j[j Licinij i?^ aud, his .kinsman L. S>cxtiiis, 
being 'rribunes of tlu* Plebs, deh'riniiied to give the Plebeians an 
equal share in tlu* political power, to deprive the*Patriciaii8 of the 
c*xc]usiAv* u.se of tlio public land, and to remove the present distress 
of the I’lebeians. i\»r tliis purpose th<*y b rought forw ardL three 
lt j[^W8, which are c(‘h‘hrat(Ml iu history under the luuue of The 
Lkunian lio GATiOK g.*J Tliosc were :— 

I. That in futur<‘. Consuls, and not Military Trilnmcs, should be 

appointed, and that one of the two Consuls must be a Plebeian. 

II. That no citizen should possess more than .500 jiigcra f of the 
public laud, nor should feed upon the public pastures more 
than 100 head of larger and 500 of small cattle, under ^c^^ty 
of a heavy fine. 


* A Rngntio differed from a 2>x, as a Biil from an Act of Parliament. 
A Bogatio was a law submitted to the assembly of the people, and only 
became a I.ex when enacted by them, 
t A Jugerum was rather more than half an acre. 

Rome. ^ 
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111. That tho interest already paid for borrowed money should bo 
deducted from tho principal, and that the remainder should bo 
repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited tlie most violent op^o« 
sition. and tho Patricians induced some of tho Pjchoipus to put 
their veto upon the measures of their colleagues. But Licinijis and 
Sextius were not to bo baffled in this way, and they exercised their 
veto by preventing the Comitia of the Centuries from electing any 
magistrates for the next year. Hence no Consuls, Military Tribunes, 
Censors, or Quaestors, could be appointed; and the Tribunes of the 
Plebs and tho .^ililes, who were elected by tho Comitia of tho 
Tribes, were the only magistrates in tho state. For fiv(‘ years did 
this state of tilings continue. C. L icinius 

re-elected‘annngdly, and preyeuted the’ Comitia of Jthe ^Centuries 
from appointing any magistr affis . At the end of this time they 
airSwed >niitai^ Tribunes to bo chosen iu eonseiiuenee of a war 
with the liutins; but so far were they from yielding any of their 
demands, that to their former negations they now added another :— 
That the care of the Sibylline books, instead of being intrusted to 
two men (duumviri), both Patricians, should bo given to ton men 
(decemviri), half of whom should bo Plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last, but the firmness of 
the Tribuni's at length prevaih;d. l u^n.c. 867» the laeiiiiaii Koga- 
tions wore paaa eiL. aiid L^^extius was elected tlie firyt.Plebeian 
C onsul fcif ihe next year. But tho Patricians made one last effort 
to evade the laVv By the Homan constitution the Consuls, afte‘r 
bcing^ elect^'d by tlie Comitia Centuriata, received the Imperiuin, 
or sovereign power, from the Comitia Curiata. The Pa1ri(.*iaiis thus 
had it in their ji^^wer to nullify tho election of tli(5 Ceuturii'S by 
refusing the Iraperium. This they did when L. Sextius was o1ccI<k1 
Consul; and they made Catnillus, the grout chamjiion of their order. 
Dictator, to support them in their new strugghi. But the old hero 
Saw that it was too late, and determined to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the two orders. A compromise was elfceted. I’Jio 
Imperium was conferred upon L. Soxtius; but t he judicial ilullea 
were j-akem .u way from tlxe Consuls, and given to a new, magistrate, 
c alled Pra;/o r. Camillus vowed to tho goddess Concord a temple 
forKissuccesa. 

long struggle between tho Patricians and Pleb(dans was 
thus brought to a virtual close. Tlie, Patricians still clung obsti¬ 
nately to tho exclusive privileges which they still possusaud; but 
when Hie Phjbcfansnfiad’ once obtained a sbari} in tho Consulship, 
it was evident that their participation in tho other offices of tho 
state could not be much longer delayed. Wo may therefore anti- 
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cipate the course of events by narrating in this place that thejQ^ 
rieboiaii Dictator was 0. Marcius llutij^iis ,b. c. 350, tliat tlie 
Baihe" man was the firsl'TPlcljcian Cj^nsor five y{;ars afterwards 
(b.c. 351 ); that the Praitorsliip waa-ihrown open to the Plebeians 
in B.c. 33d; And that thoH^ex Ogulni^in b‘c. 300, wliich iacxcased^ 
tlte tiuinbcr of the PonUffi^fFrun--|itftf^ to eighty and that of the 

also enacted thaliour of the Pontiits 
aii{l five of the Augurs should be taken from, the Plebeians. 

About thirty years after the ideinian llogations, another im¬ 
portant reform, wliich abridged still further the privileges of the 
IVtrieians, was (jlfected by the. Publi lian Laws, proposed by the 
Dictator Q. Publilius Philo in b.c.'S^O. Tliesc were :— 

I. Tl\at the Resolutions of the Plehs should be binding on all the 
C^irites,*!^ thus giving to the Plcbiseita jiassed at the Comitia 
of the Tribes the same force us the Laws passed at the Comitia 
of the Centuries. 


II. Tliut all la>ys passed at the Comitia of the Centuries should 
reetdvo proviou.sly flic sanction of the Curies; so that the 
(jTiries wefcTiow deprived of all power over the Centuries. 

III. That one of the Censors must»be a Plebeian. 

The lirsTof these 4aw3 seems to be littlc"T!fiorc than a re-enact¬ 
ment of one of the Valerian and Iloratiun Laws, jiassed after the 
expulsion of the Decemvirs; f but it is probabh‘ that the latter 
bad iK^vi'r been really carried into effect. Kven hie Publiliuji Law 
upon this subject seems to liave been evaded; and it was accord¬ 
ingly iMiaeti'd again by the Dictator Q. Ilorteiisius in b.o. 2SG. In 
tliis year the last Secession of tlie Plebeians took place, and the 
I/EX IloaiiiiiSiA is always mentioned as the law which gave to 
Plebiseila passed at the Comitia of the Tribes the full power of 
laws binding upon the whole nation. From tliis time we bear of 
no nif)re civil dissensions till tli<i times of the Gracchi, a hundred 
and tifty years afterwards, an<l the Tji'x Ilortonsia may therefore bo 
regarded as the termination of the long struggle between the two 
orders.? 

* Ut plebiscita ofine* Quirifet tenerent, 
t See p, 40. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE LICINIAN ROGATIONS TO THE END OF THE 8AMNITE 

WARS. B.C, 3G7-2U0. 

United at home, the Homans wore now prepared to carry on thcii 
foreign wars with more vigour; and tlioir conquests of the SiimnitcE 
and Latins made them the virtual masters of Italy. But the yeans 
JVfticIi immediately followed the Licinian laws were times of great 
suifering. / DcatilenCft* raged in Rome, wliich carried off many 
of the most distinguished men, and among others the aged Camillus 
(B.C. 3G2). (The Tiber overflowed its banka, tUc^^city was shuktm 
earthquakes,^ and a yawning chasm opened in the forum. The 
Boothsayers declared that tlio gulf could never be filltMl up exp<*pt 
by tlirowmg into it that which Romo hold most valuable. The 
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tale runs that, when every one was doubting what the gods could 
mean, a noble youth named M. Curtius came forward, and, declaring 
that Romo possessed nothing so valuable as ner brave citizens, 
mounted liis steed and leaped into the abyss in full armour, wliere- 
upon the earth closed over him. This event is assigned to the 
year 3f»2 n.c. * 

During the next few years the Gauls renewed their inroads, of 
which wo have already spoken, and in the course of whicli Manlius 
Torquatus and Valerius Corvus gained such glory. The Romans 
steadily extended their dominion over the southern part of Etruria 
and tlie country of the Volscians, and the alliance with the Latins 
was renewed. Fifty years had elapsed since the capture of the 
cit> by the Gauls, and Rome was now strong enough to enter into 
a contest with the most formidable enemy which her anus had yet 
encountered. The Samnitks were at the height of their powei, 
and the contest between them and the Romans '^as virtually for 
the supremacy of Italy. The Samnites, as we have already seen, 
were a people of Sabine origin, and had emigrated to the coun¬ 
try which they inhabito'J at a comparatively late period. They 
consisted of four different tribes or cantons, the Pentri, Hirpini, 
Caraceni, and Caudini, of whom the two former were the most 
important. They inhabited’ that part of the Apennines which lies 
between Campania and Lucania, but they were not contented with 
their mountain-homes, and overran the rich plains which lay at 
their feet. They became the masters of Campania and Lucania, 
and spread themselves almost to the southern e xtremity of Italy. 
But the Samnites of Campania and Lucania had in course of time 
broken off all connexion with the parent nation, and sometimes 
were <*ngaged in hostilities with the latter. It wift a contest of this 
kind thnt led to the war between the Romans and the Samnites 
of the Apennines. On the borders of Campania and Samnium 
dw(*lt a p(K)ple, called the Sidicini, who had hitherto preserved 
their independence. Being attackc'd by the Samnites, this people 
implored the assistance of the Campanians, which was readily 
grant(»d. Thereupon the Samnites turned their arms against the 
Campanians, and, after occupying Mount Tifuta, which overlooks 
the city of Capua, they descended into the plain, and defeated the 
Campanians in a pitched battle at the very gates of Capua. Tho 
Campanians, being shut up within the city, now applied for assisl?^ 
ance to Rome, and offerwl to place Capua in their hands. Tlie 
Romans had only a few years previously concluded an alliance 
with tho Samnites; but the bait of tho richest city and the most 
fertile soil in Italy was irresistible; and they resolved to comply 
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with the request. Thus beg^an the Samnito Wars, which, with a 
few intervals of peace, lasted 53 years. ^ 

First Sxmnite SVar, r.o. 343-341.-^The Romans commenced 
the war by sending two consular armies against the Samnites; 
and the first battle between the rival nations was'^fouglit at tho 
foot of Mount Gaurus, which lies about three miles from Cunim.^ 
The Samnites were defeated with great loss; and it has been justly 
remarked that this battle may be regarded as one of tlie most 
memorabRj in history, since it was a kind of omen of tho ultimate 
issue of the great contest whicli had now begun between tho 
Samnites and Romans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans 
gained two other decisive victories, and both consuls entered tho 
city in triumph. iC!But two causes prevented the Romans from prbse- 
cuting their success. In the first place, the Roman army, which 
liad been wintering in Capua, rose in open mutiny; and the poorer 
Plebeians in thi city, who were oppress(‘d by d(‘bt, left Ronuj and 
joined the mutineers. In the second place, the increasing disafl'ec- 
tion of the Latins warned the Romans to liusband their resources 
for another and more tiTriblo struggle. •The Itomans, thertTore, 
abandoning the Sidicini and Cami)anians, concluded a treaty of 
peace and alliance with the Samnites^ in n.c. 341, so that in tho 
great Latin war, which broke oUt in the following year, the Sam- 
nites fought on the side of the RomarH. J “ 

. A Wa R» 1>.C« 340-33dl.—The Latins had, as already 

stated, renewed their league with Romo in n.c. 350, and conso- 
qucntlfr their trodps had fought along with tho Romans in the war 
against the Samnit(‘s. But the increasing power of Rome cxi'ited 
their alarm; and it became evident to tlicrn, that, though nominally 
on a footing of equality, they were in reality becoming .subject to 
Rome. This feeling was confirmed ]»y the. treaty of alliance which 
the Romans had formed with the Samnites. The liutins, there¬ 
fore, determined to bring matters to a crisis, and .sent two Pr»- 
tors, who were their chief magistrates, to propose to the Romans 
that tho two nations should lauieeforth form ono sbik*, that lialf 
of the Senate should consist of Latin.s, and that ono of tho two 
Consuls should be chosen from Latium. Thes(3 requests excited 
the greatest indignation at Rome, and wijre rejecti-d with the 
{^pst scorn. The Senate met in the temple of Jupiter, in tlio 
Capitol, to receive the Latin deputation, and, after hearing their 
proposals, tlie Consul, T. Manlius Torquatus, the sumo who had 
slain the Gaul in single combat, declared that, if the Republic 
should cowardly yield to these demands, lie would come into the 
senate-house sword in hand and cut down the first Latin ho saw 
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there. The tale goes on to say that in the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed, when both parties were excited by anger, the Latin Prsptor 
defied the Homan Jupiter; that tliereupon an awful peal of thunder 
Jiook the building; and that, as the impious man hurried down 
the steps I frcjjn the temple, ho fell from top to bottom, and lay 
there a corpse. 

(Wiir was now declared, and the most vigorous efforts were made 
on both sides. The contest was to decide wliether Rome should 
become a Latin town, or the Latins be subject to Romo. Tlie Romans 
had elected to the consulship two of their most distinguished men. 
The Patrician Consul was, as already mentioned, T. Manlius Tor- 
qiialus ; his Plebeian colleague was P. DeciusMus, who had gained 
great renown in the recent war against the Samnites. The two 
Consuls marched through Samnium into Campania, and threatened 
Capua, thus leaving Romo exposed to the attacks of the Latins. 
But the Consuls foresaw that the Latins would not abandon Capua, 
their great acquisition; and the event proved their wisdom. The 
contest wtw thus withdrawn from the territory of Rome and trans¬ 
ferred to Campania, wh5re the Romans could receive assistance 
from the lu'iglibouring country of their Samnite allies. It was at 
the foot of Mount Vesuviui .that the two armi.?s met, and here the 
battle was fought which decided thC contest^ It was like a civil war. 
Tlie soldiers of thfi two uimit‘s spoke the same language, had 
fought by each others’ sides, and were well known to one another. 
Under thesti circumstances the Consuls published a proclamation 
tliat no Roman should engage in single combat with a Latin on 
pain of ih'ath. But the son of Torquatus, provoked the insults 
of a Tuscuhin oflicer, ucct‘pted liis challenge, s^cw his adversary^ 
and carried the blooily spoils in triumph to his father. The Consul 
hml witiiin him the heart of Brutus; ho would not pardon this 
breaidi of discipline, and ordiTcd tho unhappy youth to be be¬ 
headed by tho lictor in tho presence of tlie assembled army. 

In the night before tho l>attlo a vision appeared to each Consul, 
announcing that the general of ono side and the army of the other 
were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the one whose wing 
first began to waver should devote himself and the army of tho 
oiifuny to tho gods of tho lower world. lUecius commanded the 
left wing ; and when it began to give way, ho resolved to fulfil 
vow. Calling the Pontifox Maximus, ho repeated after him the 
form of words by which he dovototl himself and tlie army of tho 
enemy to tho gods of the dead and tho mother earth ; then leaping 
upon his horse, he rushed into tho thickest of tho fight, and was 
slain. Tho Romans gained a signal victory. Scarcely a fourth 
part of tho Latins escaped (u.c. 340).i) 
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This victory made the Homans masters of Campania, and the 
Latins did not dare to meet them again in the field. The war con* 
tinned two years longer, each city confining itself to the defence 
of its own walls, and hoping to receive help from others in case of 
an attack. But upon the capture of Pedum in n.Q 3?S all the 
Latins laid down their arms, and garrisons wc^re placed in their jowns. 
The Romans were now absolute masters of ljutium, and their great 
object was to prevent the Latin cities from forming any union 
again. ;^^or this purpose not only were all general assemblies for¬ 
bidden; but, in order to keep the cities completely isolated, tho 
citizens of one town could not marry or make a legal contract of 
bargain or sale with another.’^ Tibur and Prmneste, the two nmst 
powerful pities of the League, which had taken tho most active 
part in the war, were deprived of a portion of their land, but were 
allowed to retain a nominal independence, preserving their own 
laws and rencW.ng from time to time their treaties with Romo. 
The inhabitants of several other towns, such os Tusculum and 
Lanuvium, received tho Roman franchise; their territory was 
incorporated in that of the Republic; afid two new tribes were 
created to carry these arrangements into efttict. Many of tho most 
distinguished Romans sprung from thesfo Latin towns. 

Twelve years elapsed betwecti the subjugation of Latium and 
the commencement of the Second Samnite War. During this time 
the Roman arms continued to make steady progress. One of their 
most importiint conquests was that of the Volscian town of Privernum 
in n.c.‘Q29, from which time tho Volscians, so long tho formidable 
enemies of Itonie, disappear as an independent nation. The ex¬ 
tension of the Rpman power naturally awakened tho jealousy of 
the Samnites; and tho assistance rendered by them to the 
Greek cities of Palmopolis and Neapolis was the immtKliate occa¬ 
sion of the Second Samnite War.) These two cities were colonies 
of the neighbouring Cumm, and were situatc'd only five mih^s from 
each other. Tho po.sition of Palmopolis, or the “Old City,” is 
uncertain; but Neapolis, or the “ New City,” stands on tho site of 
a part of the modern Naples. (Jhc Romans declared war against 
the two cities in n.c. 327, and sent the Consul Q. Publilius Philo 
to reduce them to subjection. Tho Greek colonists had previously 
%Hned an alliance with the Samnites, and now received powerful 
Samnite garrisons. Publilius encampcMl between tho cities ,* and as 
he did not succeed in taking them before his year of oftico expired, 
he was continued in the command with tho title of iVoconsuZ, the 
first time that this office was created. At tho beginning of the 

** Accordinir to the Roman expression, the Jm Oonnubii and Jus Oommereii 
were forbidden. 
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following year Palajopolis was taken ; and Neapolis only escaped 
the same fate by concluding an alliance with the Homans. Mean¬ 
while tlie Homans had declared war against the Samnites. ; 

Skcono or Great Samnite War, d.c. 326-304.—jThe Second 
Samnite W,ar lasted 22 years, and was by far the most important of 
the three wars which tiiis people waged with Rome. During the 
first five years (n.c. 326-322) the Homan arms were generally success¬ 
ful. The Siimiiites became so disheartened that they sued for peace, 
but obtained only a truce for a year.) It was during thiL period 
that the well-known quarrel took pluco between L. Papirius Cursor 
and Q. Fabius Maximus, the two most celebrated Roman generals 
of the time, who constantly led the armies of the Republic to vic¬ 
tory. In n.c. 325 L. Papirius was Dictator, and Q. Fabius his Master 
of the Horse. Recalled to Rome by some defect in the auspices, 
the Dictator left the army in charge of Fabius, but with strict 
orders not to venture upon an engagement. Competed or provoked 
by tlie growing boldness of the enemy, Fabius attacked and defeated 
them with great loss. But this victory was no extenuation for his 
offence in tlio eyes of tlie Dictator. Papirius liastened back to the 
camp, burning with indignation that his commands had been dis¬ 
obeyed, and ordered his lictor|^ to seize Fabius and put him to death. 
Tlie .soldiers, whom Fabius had letkto victory, rose in his defence ; 
and in tlie night ho Escaped to Rome, to implore the protection 
of tlie S<uiate. He was stating the case to the Fathers, when 
Papirius eubTi'd the Senate-house followed by his lictors, and de¬ 
manded tliat the offender should be delivered up fo^ execution. 
Bnt the senate, the people, and tho aged father of Maximus inter¬ 
ceded so strongly for his life, that tho Dictator was obliged to give 
way, and to grant an ungracious pardon. * 

tjThe y» ar’s truce had not expired when the Samnitea again took 
up arms, and for tho next seven years (n.c. 321-315) tho balance of 
success inclined to tlnur sidt^ This appears to have been mainly 
owing to the military abilities of their general C. Pontius, who de¬ 
serves to bo ranked among the chief men of antiquity.In the first 
year of his command he infiieted upon the Romans one of the severest 
blows they ever sustained in tho whole course of their history. 

In n.c. 321 tho two Consuls, T. Vetiirius and Sp. Postumius 
roari l)(*d into Samniiim by tho road from Capna to Beneventum. 
Near tho town of Oaudium they entered tho celebrated pass callebi 
the Caudine Forks (Furculm Candiiice). It consisted of two narrow 
defiles or gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious plain, but 
shut in on each side by mountains. The Romans, thinking the 
Samnitea to be far distant, had marched through tho first pass and 
the plain; but when they came to the second they found it blocked 
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up by works and tranks of trees, so as to be quite impassable. 
Retracing their steps to tlie pass by which tliey had entered, 
tiiey found that *tlie enemy had meantime taken possession o£ 
this also. They were thus blocked up at either end, and after 
making vain attempts to force their way tlirough were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. TJius both Consuls and four legions fell 
into the hands of the Samnites. C. Pontius made a merciful use of 
his victory. Ho agreed to dismiss them in safety upon their pro¬ 
mising t j restore tlie ancient alliance on equal terms between tho 
two nations, and to give iip all tho places which they had conquered 
during the war. The Consuls and tlie other superior officers swore 
to these terms in the name of the Republic, and six hundred Roman 
knights were given as hostages. The whole Roman army was now 
allowed io depart, and each Roman soldier marclied out singly 
under the yoke. 

' When tlie ^ews of this disaster reached Romo the Senate 
refused to ratify the peace, and resolved tliat the two Consuls 
and all the officers who had sworn to tlie ja‘ace should bo deli¬ 
vered up to the Samnites as persons who hud deceived them. 
They were conducted to Caiidium by a Fetialis; and when tln‘y 
appeared before the tribunal of C. Pojitius, Postumius, with super¬ 
stitious folly, struck the Fetialis with his foot, saying that lie 
was now a Samiiite citizen, and that war might ho renewed with 
justice by the Romans, since a Samnite had insulted tho sacred 
envoy of the Roman people. But Pontius nYused to accept the 
perscgis w'ho wc^fo thus offered, and told them, if they wi.shcd to 
nullify thO| treaty, to send back the army to the Caiulinc Forks. 
Thus Postumius and his companions returned to Rome, and tho 
600 knights wen alone left in tlic hands of the Samnites, 

The disaster of Caudiurn shook the faith of many of the Roman 
allies, and tho fortune of war was for some years in favour of tho 
Samnites. But in n.c. 814 tho tide of success again turned, and 
tho decisive victory of the Consuls in that year opened the way 
into the heart of Samniurn. From this time the Romans were 
uniformly successful; and it seemed probahlc that the war was 
drawing to a close, when the li^truscans creatod a powerful diver¬ 
sion by declaring war against Rome in n.c. 811. But the energy 
and ability of Q. Fabiiis Maximus averh d this new danger. Ho 
■^dldly carried the war into tlie very heart of Etruria, and gained 
a decisive victory over tho forces of the League. The Samnites 
also were repeatedly defeated; and after tlie capture of Bovianum, 
the chief city of tho Pentri, they were compelled to suo for peace. 
It was granted them in d.c. 304, on condition of their acknowledg¬ 
ing the supremacy of Rome. ) 
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the conclusion of the Second Samnitc War the iEquians and 
Hernicans were reduced to subjection after a brief struggle. A 
part of the TKipiian territory was incorporated in that of Borne 
by the addition of two new tribes, and two colonies were planted 
in the other portion. The Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, an<l otlier 
nations of Central Italy, entered into a league with the Komans 
on e<pial terins. Thus, in n.c. 300, the power of Borne seemed 
thinly established in Central Italy. But this very power awakened 
the jtailousy of tlie surrounding nations, and the Samnitep exerted 
themselvt's to form a new and formidable coalition. The Etmsi'ans 
and Umbrians agri‘ed to make war against Borne, and called in 
the assistance of tlie Senonian Gauls.) 

TMun SaIIIMU'e Waii, b.c. 208-290.—soon as the Etruscans 
and Umbrians were engaged with Borne, the Samnitcf invaded 
Lucania. The Lueanians invoked tlie assistaiu^e of the Bonians, 
who forthwith (h'chired war against the Samnites. ^/Tlie Bepublic 
had now to contend at one and the same time against the Etrus¬ 
cans, Umbrians, Gauls, and Samnih'S; but she carried on the 
struggl(‘ with the utmost ^UK'rgy, attacking the Etruscans, Umbri¬ 
ans, and Gauls, in the nf>rth, and the •Samnites in the south. At 
length, in n.c. 205, the Samnites joined their confederates in 
Ihnbria. In this country, m Hr thejiown of Sentinum, a desperate 
battl<‘ was fought, which deehlcd the fortune of the war.> The 
two Boinaii Consuls were the ageil Q. Fabius Maximus and P. 
Decius Mils. The victory was long doubtful. The wing com¬ 
manded by Ueciiis was giving way before the terrible onset of the 
Gauls, when he de4ermined to imitate the example of his father, 
and t«) devote himself and the enemy to di'struetion. Ilis death 
gave fresh courage to his men, and Fabius gainedr a complete and 
decisive victory. Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, who had 
tiik(‘n tin* most active part in forming the coalition, was slain. j^But 
though this Ij(‘aguo was thus broken up, the Samnites continued 
the struggle for live years longi'r. During this period C. Pontius, 
who had deh-ated the Bomans at the Caudine Forks, again ap- 
p(‘ured, nfttir twcnty-scvmi yi'urs, as the leader of the Samnites, 
hut Was defeated by Q. Fabius Alaximiis with great loss and 
taken prisoner. Being carried to Borne, ho was put to death as 
the triumphal car of the victor ascended the Capitol (b.c. 292). 
Tliis shameful act has been justly branded as one of the grcate'ftJ 
stains on the Homan annals. Two years afterwards the Samuitea 
were unable to continue any longer the’hopeless struggle, and 
became the subjects of Borne. The third and last Saiuiiito war 
was brought to a close in b.c. 290.^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE CO^JCLUSION OF THE SAMNITE WAR TO THE SUBJUGA¬ 
TION OF ITALY. B.C. 200-265. 

Ten years elapsed from the conclusiwi of the third Samnito 
war to the arrival of Pyrrlma in Italy. During this time the 
Etruscans and Gauls renewed the war in the north, but were 
defeated witli great slaughter n^par ihe lake Vadimo. This decisive 
battle appears to have completely /‘rushed ^the Etruscan power; 
and it inflicted so severe a blow upon the Gauls that we hear 
no more of their ravages for the next sixty years. ^ 

In the south tiie Lucanians also rose against Romo. The exten¬ 
sion of tliQ Roman dominion in the south of the peninsula had 
brought the sttito into connexion with the Greek cities, which at 
one period were*so numerous and powerful as to give to this part 
of Italy the name of Magna Graecia.* Many of these cities had 
novTlallen into decay tlirough internal dissensions and the con¬ 
quests of the Lucanians and other Sabcllian tribes ; but Tarentum, 
originally a Lacedaemonian colony, still maintained her foriherpower 
and splendour. The Tarentines naturally rc‘garded with extreme 
jealousy the progress of the Roman arms in the south of Italy, and 
had secretly in stigat ed the Etruscans and Lucanians to form a 
new coalition against Rome. But the immediate cause of the war 
b etwe e n the Lu canians and Romans was the assistance which the 
■^tter bi^ rendered to the Greek city of Thurii. Being aftacked 
by the Lucanians, the Thurians applied to Rome for aid, and the 
Consul C. Fabricius not only relieved Thurii but dcfcjated the 
Lucanians and their allies in seveml engagements (b.c. 282). Upon 
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tlie departure of Fabricius a Bpman garrison was left in Thurii, 
The only mode now of maintaining communication between llome 
anThurii >ya8 by .sea; but this was virtually forbidden by a 
treaty wliich tlip Homans had made with Tarentum nearly twenty 
years beforvj, in which treaty it was stipulated that no Roman ships 
of war should pass the LacruTan'"p^liidntory* But circumstances 
were now changed, and the S^niate determined that their vessels 
should no longer be debarred from the gulf of Tarentum. There 
was a small squadron of ten ships in those seas under the command 
of L. Valerius; and one day when the Taren tinys were assembled 
in the theatre, whicIiTlooked over the sea, they saw the Roman, 
sqiu^lron sailing towards tludr harbour. This oj)en violation of 
the treaty seemed a premeditated insult, anT!' a demagogue urged 
the people to take summary vengeance. They rushed down to 
the harbour, quickly maimed some ships,^ an d gai ned an ea^y 
victory over the small Roman squadron. Only half made their 
escape, four were sunk, one taken, and Valerius himself killed. 
AftiT this tiio Tarentines marched against Thurii, compelled the 
iidiuhitants to dismiss the Roman garrison, and then plundered 
the town. 

. • The Senate sent an emha«ay to Tarentum to complain of these 
outrage's and toj.ieiq|aud sutisfuctiSn. L. Postumius, wdio was at 
the liead of the I'lnhussy, was introduced with his colleagues into 
the tlii*atre, to state to the asseinhh d people the di'inands of the 
Roman Si'iiato. Ho hi'gaii to address tliem in (ireek, but his 
mistakes in the languagt* were received with peals of laughter 
from the thoughtless mob. Unable* to obtain a hearing, much less 
au answer, Postumius was h'aving the theatre y^heii a drunken 
buffoon rushed up to him and sullied his wliito robe in the most 
disgusting manm‘r. The whole theatre rang with shouts of 
laughti r and clapping of hands, wliii’h hecamo louder and louder, 
when Postumius held up his sullied robe and showed it to the 
people. “ Laugh on now," he cried, ‘‘ but this robe shall be washed 
in torrents of your blood.” 

y War was now inevitable. Tho luxurious Tiiren tincs sent an 
embassy to Pyr;rhus Mug of Epirus, begging him, in tlie name of 
all tlio Italian Greeks, to cross over into Xttdy in order to conduct 
tho war against the Romans.^ Tiny told him that they onlv 
wanted a general, and that all tfio nations of southern Italy would 
flock to his standard. Pyrrhus neediul no persuasion to engage in 
an enterprise which realiseil tlie earliest dreams of his ambition. 
Tho conquest of Italy would naturally lead to the sovereignty of 
Sicily and Africa, and he would then be able to return to Greece 
with the united forces of the West to overcome his rivals and reign 
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as master of the world, vj^ut es he would not trust tlio success 
of his enterprise, to the valour and fidelity of Italian troops, he 
b egan to make preparations to carry over a powerful army. Mean- 
tinie he sent Milo, one of his generals, with a dt'iachment of 3000 
men to garrison the citadel of Tarentum. ’ Pyrrlius*liiniS(*lf crossed 
over from Epirus towards the end of n.c. 281, taking with him 20,000 
foot, 3000 horse, and 20 elephants. 

/U^yn rc{mhing.,/rar 9 DLtuin hQ„, began to make preparations to 
ca rry on the war witli activity. The Turentincs soon found tliey 
had obtained a master mtluT than an ally. lie shut up the 
thPalre and all 'other public places, and comiM lIt'd tlieir young 
men to serve in liis ranks. Notwithstanding all his aelivity, the 
Homans ,were first in the field. The Consul M. Valerius Lmvinus 
marched into Ijucania; hut as tlu^army of Pyrrhus was inferior 
to tliat of the Romans, he ath'inpted to gain time by negotiation 
in order that Ifo might be joined by his Italian allies. He accord¬ 
ingly wrote to the Consul, offering to arbitrate ]>etween Rome and 
the Italian states; but LaoTinus bluntly^^told him to mind his own 
business and retire to Epirus. Fc^aring to remain inactive any 
longer, although he was not yet joined by his allii's, Pyrrhus 
marched out against the Romans with his own troops and the 
Taretttines. He took up his po.dtion between the towns of Pan- 
dosia 'and He'raclea, on the river Siria.^ The Romans, who w<Te 
encamped on the other side of the river, were the first to begin 
the battle. Tly^y crossed the river, and were immediately attacked 
by tiie cavalry of Pyrrluis, who led them to the charge in per¬ 
son, and disiinguislied himself as usual by the most daring luds 
of valour. The^ Romans, however, bravely sustained the attack ; 
and Pyrrlius, finding that his cavalry eonld not d(;eido the day, 
ordere<l his infantry to advance, ^’ho battle was still eontosltid 
most furiously: seven times did both armies advance and retreat; 
and it was not till Pyrrlius brought forward his elephants, which 
bore down everything b<‘foro them, that the Romans took to flight, 
leaving their camp to the eompieror (n.c. 280).’7^' 

^his battle taught Pyrrhus the difiieulty of the enterprise ho 
had undertaken^ Before tlie engagement, when he saw the Romans 
forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to his officers, 
^*.In war, at any rate, tliesc barbarians arc not barbarousand 
afterwards, as he saw the Roman d<iad lying upon tho field with 
all their wounds in front, he exclaimed, “If these were my sol¬ 
diers, or if I were their general, we should conejuor the world.’* 
And, though his loss had been inferior to that of tho Romans, still 
so large a iiumWFbf his officers and best troops had fallen, that ho 
said, “ Another such victory, and 1 must return to Epirus oloue.’* 
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■ He therefore resolved to avail himself of this victory to conclude, 
if possible, an advantageous peace.^JIe sent his minister Cineas to 
Home with the proposal that the lioniaHS should recognise the 
independence of the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Sainnites, 
Lucanians, rVpidians, and Bruttians all the possessiofts which they 
had lost in war, and ihako peace with hiinself and the Tarentines^ 
As soon us peace 'was'^ concluded on these terms he promised to 
return all the Roman prisoners without ransom. Cineas, whose 
persuasive eloquence was said to have won more towns for Pyrrhus 
tlian his arms, neglected no means to induce tlie Romans to accept 
these t(‘rm8. Tlie prospects of the Republic seemed so dark and 
threatening that many members of the Senate thought it would bo 
more prudent to comply with the demands of the king ;^and this 
party would probably have carried tlie day liad it not been for the 
patriotic speech of the aged Ap. Claudius C.*ecus, who denounced 
the i<lea of a peace with a vi(;torious foe with such effect that tho 
Senate declined the proposals of the king and commanded Cineas 
to quit Romo the same day. 

Cineas returned to PyrHius, and told him ho must hope for 
nothing from negotiation, that tho city was like a temple of tho 
gods, and the Senate an asstjmbly of kings. Pyrrhus now ad¬ 
vanced by rapid marclies towards Rome, ravaging Hie country as 
ho went along, and vntliout encountering any serious opposition. 
He at length arrived at Prameste, which fell into his hands. Ho 
was now only 24 miles from Rome, and his outposts advanced six 
miles further. Another march would have brought him undef tlio 
walls of the city; but at this moment ho learnt that peace was con¬ 
cluded with^he hjiruscans, and that bth’erTJonsjil had returned 
with TTislirmy to Rome. All hope of compelling the Romans to ac¬ 
cept tlu' peace was now gone, and he therefore ri'solved to retreat. 
Ho retire d slowly into Campania, and from thence withdrew into 
winter-quarters to Tarentum. 

r As" soon as tho armies were quartered for the winter, the 
Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to jmjg<j;tiatc the ransom or 
excTfrtngo of prisoners/ The ambassadors were received by Pyrrhus 
in the most distinguished manniu; and his interviews with 0. 
Fabricius, who was at tlie head of the embassy, form one of tho 
mpst famous stories in Roman history. Pabricius was a fino 
specimen of the sturdy Roman character. Hti cultivated his farm 
with his own hands, and, like his contemporary Curius, was cele¬ 
brated for his incorruptible integrity. The king attempted in vain 
to work upon his cupidity and liis fears. Ho steadily refused tho 
largo sums of money offered by Pyrrhus; and when an elephant, 
concealed behind him by a curtain, waved his trunk over his hood 
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Fabriciua remained unmoved. Such respect did his conduct in¬ 
spire, that Pytrims attempted to persuade him to enter into his 
service and accompany liim to Greece. The oi)j(‘ct of the embassy 
failed. (^The king refused to exchange the jjiisoners; but to show 
them his tfiist in their honour, he allowed them tg gQ to Koine in 
order to celebrate the Saturnaliar. ^eUpulating that they were to 
return to Tarentum if the Scaiate would not accept the tenns which 
he^'Kad previously offered through Ciiieas. The Senati* remaim*d 
firm iu*'their resolve, and all the prisoners returned to Pyrrhus, the 
punishment of death having been denounced against those who 
should remain in the city.> 

. ^ In the following year (n.c. 279') the war was renew<‘d, and a 
battle was fought near Asculum. The Komans lied to tludr camp, 
which was so near to the Held of battle that not more than (JOOO 
fell, while Pyrrhus lost more than half this number^ Tlui victory 
yielded Pyrrims little or no advantage, and he was obliged to 
retire to Tarentum for the winter without effecting anything 
more during the campaign. In the last baltle, as wadi as in the 
former, the brunt of the action liad fall'en almost exclusively upon 
his Greek troops; and the state of Greece, which this year was 
overrun by the Gauls, made it lippeless for him to I'xpeet any 
reinforcements from Ej>irus!' Cite was tlierefort) unwilling to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another <‘am|)aign with tlie Komans, 
and accordingly h'lit a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against tho 
Cark.haginians!| It was necessary, howev(*r, first to sus])end hos* 
tilities wkh the Komans, who were likewdse anxious to get rid of 
floibrmidable an opponent that tliey might complete tlu' subjugation 
of southern Italy without further interruption. When both parties 
had tho same wishes it was not difticiilt to find a fair pretext for 
bringing the war to a conclusion. (T'liis was affonhjd at the Ix'gin- 
ning of the following jrcar ^n.c. 278) by one of the servants of 
Pyrrhus desefS'ng to the Romans, and proposing to the Consuls to 
poiSdnllfs master. They sent back the deserter to the king, saying 
that they abhorred & victory gained by treason. Thereupon 
Pyrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent Cim as to Koine with all tho 
Kom'an prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; and tho 
Komans granted him a truce.} 

CXieaving Milo with part of his troops in possession of Taren¬ 
tum, Pyrrhus n 9 W..<a»s 8 ed over into Sicily. He remained thero 
upwards of two years. At first he met with brilliant success, and 
deprived the Carthaginians of a great part of tlie island. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, be received a severe repulse in an attempt 
WtHcli he made upon the lapie gi i able ^totm xtf LilyVimum. Tlie 
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fickle Greeks now began to form cabals and plots against him. 
TMs tedt to retaliation on his part, and he sooiTliecJJfherAHj^nxfdiis 
to abandon the island as ho had been befor'‘nEo~i:eave Italy. 
Accordingly, when his Italian allies again bogged him to come to 
their assistance,! he readily complied with their request, and arrived 
in Itfil'^Ttrthe nutuinn of n.c. 276.^ His troops were now almost the 
safhe in ifumboT as When he first landed in Ihdy, but veiy different 
in quality. Tiie faithful Epirots had for the most part falhm, and 
jiis present soldiers consisted chiefly of mercenaries, wliom he had 
levied in Italy. lOne of his first operations was the recovery of 
Loeri, which had revolted to the Romans^, and a.s he here found 
himself in great difficulties for want of momy to pay his troops, 
he was induced to take possession of the treasures of the temple of 
Proserpine in that town; but the ships conveying the money were 
wrecke<l. This circumstance deeply affected the mind of l^yrrhus; 
he orderetl the treasures^ which wore saved to bo restored to the 
temple, and from this timlv became haunted by tlie'^ idea that the 
wrath of Proserpine was pursuing him, and drugging him down to 
ruin. 

The following year c losed the career of Pyrrhus in Italy. 

The Consul M’. Curius marched into Samniuin, and his colleague into 
Lucania. P 3 Trhus advanced ^against Curius, wljo was encamped in 
the neighhourliood of Benevcntum,*and resolved to fight with him 
before lie was joined f)y his colleague. As Curius did not wish to 
risk a battle with his own army alone, Pyrrlius planned a night- 
attack upon his camp. But he miscalculated the time and the dis¬ 
tance ; the torches burnt out, the men missed tlu‘ir waj', and il was 
alrea<ly broad dajdight wlnm he reached the heigh is'above the 
Rmnan camp. Still their arrival was quite unex^iected; hut as a 
hiittl(‘ was now inevitable, Curius led out his men. The troops of 
Pyrrhus, exhaUHteil by fatigue, were t^asiU' put to the rout; two 
eh'phants were killed and eight more taken. Encouraged ly this 
success, Curius no longer hesitated to meet the king in the open 
plain, and gained a decisive victory.,^ Pj’rrhus arrived at Tarentum 
with only a few horsennon. Shortly afterwards he crossed over to 
Creece, leaving Milo with a "gSfrl^h at Tarentum. Tw’o j’cars 
afterwards In* perished in an attack upon Argos, ingloriously slain 
by a tile hurled by a w’ornan from the roof of a house'. 

Tiie departure of Pyrrhus left the Lucanians and other Italian 
trila^H expos('d to the full power of Rome. Tluy nevi'rtlieless con¬ 
tinued tiio hopeless struggle a little longer; hut in B.O. 272-Tu- 
reutum fell into the hands of Rome, and in a few j^'ars afterwards 
every nation in Italy, to the soutli of the Macra and the Ilubicon, 
owned the supremacy of Rome. She lmdJiaw .b4icoma.ftUtu]£.th©-^ 
Rome. ** 
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first powers in the ancient world. The defeat of Pyrrhus attracted 
the attention of the nations of tho East ; and in b.c. 27S Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, kit g of Egyp t, sent an embassy to Rome, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty wflh the Republic. 

*Tiwdominion which Rome had acquired by h«? arms was con¬ 
firmed by her policy. She pursued the same system which she had 
adopted upon the subjugation of Latium, keeping the cities isolated 
f rom on e another, but at tlie same time allowing them to manage 
their o^n afiairs. The population of Italy was divided into three 
daises, Cioes Romani^ Noinen ^j 

I. Gives ROMant, or Roman CirtzENS.— These consisted : (I.) 
CH the citizens of the thirty-three Tribes into which the Roman ter¬ 
ritory was now divided, and which extended north of the Tiber a 
little beyond Veii, and soutliwards as far as the Liris ; though even 
in this district there were some towns, such as Tihur and Prameste', 
which did not |:)osses8 tho Roman franchise. (2.) Of the citizens of 
Roman colonies planted in ditfereut parts of Italy. (3.) Of the 
citizens of municipal towns upon whom the Roman franchise was 
conferred. In some cases the Roman franebise was granted without 
the right of voting in the Comitia {cimtas »ine mffragio)^ but in 
course of time this right also was generally conceded. 

II. Nomen Latinum, or the Lati!> Name. —This term was ap¬ 
plied to the colonics founded by Rome winch did not enjoy tho 
ri^ds of Rommi citizenship, and which stood in the same position 
w”fth‘regard to the Roman state as had been formerly occupied by 
the edies of tht. Latin League. The name originated at a period 
when coloyigs were actually sent out in common by tho Romans 
and Latins, but similar colonies continued to b(‘ fouinled by tho 
Romans alone Icmg after the extinctioti of the Latin League. In 
fact, the majority of the colonics planttKl by Romo were of this 
kind, the Roman citizens who took part in them voluntarily re¬ 
signing their citizenship, in consideration of the grants of land 
which they obtained. Rut the citizen of any Latin colony might 
emigrate to Rome, and bo enrolled in omi of tho Roman tribes, 
provided he had held a magistracy in his nativjitown. These Latin 
colonies—tlio Nomen Latinum —were some of the most fiourishing 
towns in Italy. 

III. SociT, or Allies, included the rest of Italy. Each of the 
towns which had been conquered by Rome had formc<l a treaty 
(foedm) with the latter, which determined their rights and duties. 
These treaties were of various kinds, some securing nominal inde¬ 
pendence to tho towns, and others reducing them to absolute sub¬ 
jection. 

The political changes in Rome itself, from the time of tho Latin 
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mrs, have been already in great part anticipated. Appius Claudius 
afterwards named Csecus, or the Blind, introduced a <langerous in¬ 
novation in tho constitution during the Second SauAiiite War. Slaveiy 
existed at Kome, as among the other nations of antiquity; and as 
many slaves, Lorn various causes, acquired their liberty, there 
gradually feprilhg up at Borne a large and indigent population of 
servile origin. Tliese Freedmen were Boman citizens, but they 
could only be enrolled in tho four city-tribes, so that, however nume¬ 
rous they might become, they could influence only tho votes of 
four tribes. Appius Claudius, in his Censorship (b.c. 312), when 
making out the lists of citiz(*n8, allowed tho Freedmen to enrol 
themselves in any tribe they pleased ; but this dangerous innovation 
was abolished by the Censors Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius 
Mus (n.c. 304), who restored all the Freedmen to the four c*ity-tribes. 
The Censorship of Appius is however memorable for the great public 
works which he executed. He made tlic great military road called 
tho Appiaii Way (Via Appia), leading from Borne to Capua, a dis¬ 
tance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued across 
tho Apennines to Brundusium. Ho also executed tho first of the 
great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) which supplied Borne with such an 
abundance of water. 

Cn. Flavius, tho son of a*Free(Unan, and secretaiy to Appius 
Claudius, divulged th-# forms and times to be obscrveil in legal pro¬ 
ceedings. These the Patricians had hitherto kept secr(*t; they alono 
knew tho days when tho courts would be held, and the technical 
pl(‘adiugs according to which all actions must proceen. But Flavius, 
having become acquainted with these secrets, by means jf his patron, 
published in a book a list of tho fonnularies to bo observed in the 
several kinds of actions, and also set up in tho^bnim a whited 
tablet containing a list of all tho days on which the courts could bo 
lield. In spite of his ignominious birth, ho was made a Senator by 
Appius Claudius, and wras elected Curulo iEdilo by the people. 
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• ' CHAPTER X. 

-fflE FIRST PUNIC WAR. B.C. 264-241. 

{Rome, now mistress of Italy, entered upon a lon^^ and arduous 
struggle with Carthago, which ruled without a rival the western 
waters of the jMediterraneaii. This great and powerful city was 
founded by the Phoenicians* of Tyr(\ in b.c. 814, according to the 
common chronology. Its inhdoitants were consequently a branch 
of the Semitic race, to wliich the n<ibrew.s al^o bdonged. Carthage 
rose to greatness by her commerce, and gradually extended her em¬ 
pire over the wliole of the north of Africa, from the Straits of Her¬ 
cules to the borders of Cyrene. Her Libyan subjects she treated 
with Gxtr^e harsliuess, and hence they were always ready to revolt 
against her so sy,on as a foreign enemy appeared upon her soil.' 

» ' The two chief magistrates at Carthago wore elected annually out 
of a few of the chief families, and W('re called Sujfetcs.-f There was 
a S^enato of Three Hundred members, and also a smaller Council of 
One Hundred, of which the latter wore the most powtTfiil, holding 
oMco for life, and exercising an almost sovereign sway oveT tho 
other authorities in the state. Tlji^^vcmmcut was a complete oli¬ 
garchy ; and a few old, ricli, and powerful families divided among 
themselves the influence and power of the state. These great fami¬ 
lies were often opposed to each other in bitter feuds, Lut concurre<l 
in treating with cont(;mpt the mass of the people. 

/. In her foreign wars Carthago dcpemled upon mcrcenaiy troops, 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure iiildnindanco from 

• The Phccniciuns ■were called by the Latins Pa*nt, whence tho adjective 
punicuSf like munire from mcirnia, and punire from poena. 
t Probably the same as tho Hebrew Sho/etim, i.e. Judges. 
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Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well as from Ijibya. Sardinia and 
Corsica were among lier earliest conquests, and Ticily was also one 
of the first objects of her military enterprise. The rhcenieian 
colonies in this island came under her dominion as the power of 
Tyre decliiied*; and having thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, 
she carried on a long*^ruggle for 'ttie* supremacy with the Greek 
cities. It was here that'Slio came into contact with the Homan 
arms. The relations of Romo and Carthage had hitherto been 
peaceful, and a treaty, concluded between the two states in tlio first 
years of the Roman republic, had been renewed more than once. 
But the extension of Roman dominion had excited the jealousy of 
Curlnage, and Rome began to turn longing eyes to the fair island 
at the foot of her empire. It was evident that a struggie was not 
far distant, and Pyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted 
Sicily, “ How fine a battle-field are wo leaving to the Romans and 
Carthaginians!” 

The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide Sicily 
from Itfdy, was occupied aj: this time by the j Mamortiui. They were 
a body of Campanian mercenaries, chielly of^SaTulTian origin, who 
had served under Agathoch'S, and after the death of lliat tyrant 
(b.c. 289) were marched to IVIessanj^ in order to be transported to 
Italy. Being hospitably received within the city, tln‘y suddenly 
rose against the inhabitants, massacred the male i>opulution, and 
ma<le themselves masters of their wives and property. They now 
look the name of Mamertini, or “ Children of Marf, ’ from Mamers, 
a Sabellian name for that deity. Tliey rapidly t‘xtendi‘d their power 
over a considerable portion of the north of Sicily, anil were for¬ 
midable eiHunies to Syracuse. Hierq, having bee«ue king of Syra¬ 
cuse, determined to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced against 
them with a large army, defeated them in battle, and shut them up 
within IVlessana. The Mamertines were obliged to look out for 
help ; one party wished to appeal to the Carthaginians, and the other 
to invoke the assistance of Rome. The latter ultimately prevailed, 
and an embassy was sent to imi^lore immediate aid. The tempta¬ 
tion was strong, for the occupation of IMessana by a Carthaginian 
garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillity of Italy. Still 
the Senate hesitateil; for only six years before Hioro had assisted 
tlio Romans in punishing the Campanian mercenaries, who had 
seized Rhegium in the same way as the Mamortiues had mado 
themselves masters of Messana. The voice of justice prevailed, 
and the Senate declined the proposal. But the Consuls, thirsting 
for glory, called together the popular assembly, who eagerly voted 
that tlie Mamertines should bo assisted; in other words, that the 
Carthaginians should not bo allowed to obtain possession of Messana. 
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The Consul App. Claudius, tho son of the blind Censor, was to lead 
an army into Sicily. But during this delay tho Carthaginian 
party in Mcssana had obtained the ascendcmcy, and Hanno, with a 
Carthaginian garrison, had been admitted into tho jitadel. Hiero 
had concluded peace with the Mamertincs through‘tlid mediation 
of the Carthaginians, so that there was no longer even a pretext for 
the interference of the Homans. But a legate of tho Consul App. 
Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuaded tlie Mamertines to 
expel the Carthaginian garrison. Hiero and the Carthaginians now 
proceeded to lay siege to Messana by sea and laiul, and the Romaics 
no longer hesitate<l to declare war against Carthage. Sueli was the 
commencement of tho first Punic War (n.c. 264). 

The Carthaginians commanded the sea with a powerful fleet, whilo 
tho Romans had no ships of war worthy of the name. But tho 
Consul App. Claudius, having contrived to elude tiio Oartliaginian 
squadron, landed near tho town of Messana, and deieated in mic- 
ceMio^th^e forces of Syyi^cuse and Carthage. In thoTollowing year 
(1263) tlio llomans followed U]) their success against Hjero. Hie 
tifo Consuls advanced to tho walls of Syracuse, ravaging tlie terri¬ 
tory of tho city and capturing many of its dependent towns. TJie 
king became alarmed at tho suecess of the Romans; and thinking 
tfiat they would prove more powerful than the (Carthaginians, ho con¬ 
cluded a peace with Rome. From tins time till his dcatli, a period 
of nearly fifty years, Hiero remained the firm and steadfast ally of 
the Romans. 

#^The Romans, now freed from tho hostility of Syracuse, laid siege 
to AgngOhtum, tlio second of the Greek cities in Sicily, which had 
the carse of ,th<rUartJlS^^ at tlie commencement of 

the war.* The siege lasted seven months, and numbers ptirislied on 
both sides. But at length the Romans gained a decisive victory 
over the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise tho siege, 
an3^'5bT&fned possession of the tewn (b.c. 262).^ 
trhe fifsT: three years of tho war had already made the Romans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But tho coasts of Italy were 
exposed to the ravages of tho Carthaginian fleet, and the Romans 
saw that they could not hope to bring tlie war to a successful ter¬ 
mination so long as Carthago was mistress of tho sea. They 
had only a small number of triremes, galleys with three banks of 
oars, an(l were quite unable to cope with tho quiiiqueremes, or largo 
vessels with five banks of oars, of whieh tho Carthaginian navy 
consisted. The Senate, with characteristic energy, determined 
to build a fleet of these larger vossiils. A Carthaginian quinque- 
reiue, wbicli had been wrecked upon tho coast of Italy, served as a 
model; and in the short space of sixty days from the time the trees 
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were felled, 130 ships were launched. While the ships were build¬ 
ing, the rowei^ Were trained on scaffolds placed upon the land like 
benclies of ships at sea. Wo cannot but feel astonished at the 
daring of the Romans, who, with ships thus hastily and clumsily 
built, and »vith crews imperfectly trained, sailed to attack the navy 
of the first maritime sta|;e in the world. This was in the fifth year 
of the war (n.c. 200'). (One of the consuls. On. Cornelius, first put 
to sea with only IT ships, bdt^'was'stff^'rt^d nearifLipara, and taken ^ 
prisoner frith the whole of hts squadron.')His epUeague, C. Duiliua, 
now took the command of the rest of the fleet. He saw that the 
only means of conquering the Carthaginians by sea was fo deprive 
thcxi of all the advantages of manoeuvring, and to take their ships 
by boarding. For this purpose 
every ship w as provid ed^with a 
boarding-ofidg^, 3G ft^in length 
which was pulled up by a rope 
an<l fastened to a mast in the 
forepart of the ship. As^soon as 
an enemy’s ship came near 
enough, the rope was loosened 
the bridge fell down, and bebamo 
flistened by means, of an iron 
spike in its under side. The 
boarders then poured down the 
bridge into the enemy’s ship 
Thus prepared, Diiilius boldly 
sailed out to meet tlio fleet of the 
enemy. ^*Ho found them off the 
Sicilian coast, near Myl». The 
Carthaginians liastent‘a to the 
fight us if to a triumph, but 
their ships were ra])idly seized 
by the boarding-bridges, and 
when it came to a close fight 
their crews were no match for 
the veteran soldiers of Borne. 

com- 

•picte.')} Thirty-one of the enemy’s 
ships were taken, and fourteen Coluiuna Itostrata, 

destroyed; the rest only saved 

tlicmsclvcs by an ignominious flight. On his return to Borne, Dui- 
lius celebrated a magnificent triumph. Public honours were con¬ 
ferred upon him; ho was to bo escortt‘d homo in the evening from 
banquets by the light of torches and the sound of the flute, and a 
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column adorned with the beaks of the conquered ships, and thence 
called tho Coluini>a Rostrata, was set up in the forum.* 

For the next few years the war languished, and nothing of im¬ 
portance was elfeeted on either side ; but in tho ninth year of tho 
struggle (b.c. 256) tlioltoimins resolved by streu»ou&' exertions 
to bring it to a conclusion. Tliey therefore made preparations for 
inv^iiig Africa with a great force. Tho two Consuls, M. Atilius 
L. Manlius, set sail with 3H0 ships, took tho h'gioiLS 
onboard in Sicily, and then‘*put'out to'sea in order to cross over to 
A^. Tlu) Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 350 sliips, met tliem 
iii^£jEcnomus^, 9 h tho soiilheru coast of Sicily. Tlie battle which 
ensued was the greatest sea-fight tliat tho ancient world had yet 
seen. The boarding^bridges of tho tkimaus again anniliilated all 
the advantages of maritime skill!) Their victory was decisive. 
They lost only 24 sliips, while they destroyed 30 of tho enemy’s 
vessels, and toc}i 64 with all their crews. Tho passage to Africa 
was now clear; and the remainder of tho Carthaginian fleet hastened 
home to defend the capital. CThe Romans landed near the town of 
Clupea or Aspis, which they took, and there established their heud- 
quaHers. From thence they laid waste the Carthaginian territory 
with fire and sword, and collected an immense booty from the 
defenceless country. On the approach of winter, Manlius, one of 
the Consuls, by order of the senate, returned to Rome with lialf of 
tho army ; while Regulus remained with the other half to prosecute 
the war.*) He carried on his operations with the utmost vigour, and 
was gioatly assisted by the incompetency of the Carthaginian gene¬ 
rals. CThe 'edeiny had collected a considerable force, which they 
intrusted to~t!irep commanders, Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar; 
but these generals avoided the plains, where their cavalry and ele- 
phants would have given them an advantage ov(‘r tlie Roman arm}’, 
and withdrew into the mountains. There they were attacked by 
Regjilus, and utterly defeated with great loss; 15,000 men were 
killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 18 elephants, were taken. The 
Carthaginian troops retired within tho walls of the cajiital, and, 
Regulus now overran the country without opposition. Many towns 
fell into the power of the Romans, and among others Tunis, which 
was at the distance of only 20 miles from Carthage!) Tho Nu- 
midians took the opportunity of recovering their independence, and 
their roving Imnds completed tho devastation of tho country. The 
C artha ginians in a herald to Regulus to solicit peace. 

Buitho Roman general, intoxicated with success, would only grant 
it on such intolerable terms that the Carthaginians rcsolved^to-eon- 

* The inscription ui>on this column, or at any rate a very ancient copy of it, 
is still preserved in the Capitoline Museum at Borne. 
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tiiiue the war, and liold out to the last. In the midst of their dis¬ 
tress and alarm, Snefconr^mo to them from an nr* xpueted quarter. 
Among this Greek nierconaries who had lately arriv(‘d at Carthage 
was a Laceda)md)nian of the name of Xanthippus. (ile pointed out 
to the Carthaginians that their defeats were owing to tlie incompe¬ 
tency of their generals, and not to the superiority of the Roman 
arms; and he inspired sucli confidence in the government, that he 
was forthwith placed at the head of their troops. Relying on 
his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus boldly 'marched 
into tho open country to meet the enemy, though his forces were 
very inferior in number to tlie Romans. R egu lus readily accepted 

ended, iu his tot^” oyertUrovr: Thirty 
thousand Romans were slain ; scarcely 2000 escaped tp Clupea, 
and Regulus himself with 500 more was taken prisoner. This was 
in the yoar'^fi.O. 

Another disaster awaited the Romans in this yeaO. Thnir^eot, 
which liad been sent to Africa to carry oft' the remains of tho army 
of Regulus, had not only succeeded in their object, but had ^ined 
a victory over tho Carthagtnian fieot. They were returning home 
when tiny were overtaken off Canmrina, “tn'lSicily, by a fearful 
st^m. NTearly the entire fl<^t was destroyed, and tho coast was 
strewed for miles with wrecks and cbrpscs. 

The Romans, witli undiniinished energy, immediately set to 
work to build a new fleet, and in less than three mmiths 220 
ships were ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In 
it.o, 253 the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, but on 
their return were again surprised hy a fearful stoiih off Cape 
Palinurus. A hundred and fifty ships were wrecljed. This blow, 
coming so soon after tho other, damped tho courage even of the 
Romans , they determined not to rebuild tho fleet, and to keep only 
60 ships for the defence of tho coast of Italy and the protection of 
the transports. 

The war was now confined to Sicily, but since the defeat of 
Regulns tho Roman soldiers bad been so greatly alarmed by tho 
eh'phants, that their generals did not venture to attack the Cartha¬ 
ginians. At length, in^n.c. 2 50, the Ro man pro consul, L. Metellus, 
accept! l.attlo 

cisivo 't'tSlory. Tim Carthaginians lost 20,000 men: 13 of their 
generals adorned tlio triumph of Metellus; and 104 elephants 
were also led in tho triumphal procession. This was tho most 
important buttle that had been yet fought in Sicily, and had a 
decisive infiiicri<*o upon the issue of the contest. It so mised the 
spirits of the Romans that they determined once more to build a 
fleet of 200 sail. The Carthaginians, on tho other hand, were 
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anxious to bring the war to an end, ajudjacc.orclingly sent an embassy 
to Home to propose an exchange of prisoners, and to oiTer terms of 
peace. 

Begulus, who had been now five years in captivjjfcy, was allowed 
to ac^Q;^;>aiiy the ambassadors with the promise that he w )uld return 
to "Carthage if their proposals were declined. This embassy is the 
subject of one of the most celebrated stories in the Homan annals. 
The orators and poets relate how Kegiilus at first refused to entc*r 
the city *118 a slave of the Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would 
not give his opinion in the Senate, as he had ceased by his cap* 
tivity to bo a member of that illustrious body; liow, at lengtli, 
when induced by his countrymen to spt^ak, lie endeavoured t(,» dis* 
suade the^ Senate from assenting to a peiuie, or even to an exchange 
of prisoners; and when ho saw them wavering, from their desire to 
redeem him from captivity, how ho told tliein that tho Cartha* 
giiuans had gik^on him a slow poison, which would soon terminate 
his life; and how, finally, when the Senate, through his infiiience, 
refu-sed tho offers of tll(^ Carthaginians, ho firmly resisted all the 
persuasions of his friends to remain in Home, and returned to Car¬ 
thage, where a martyr’s death awaited him. It is related that ho 
was placed in a barrel covered oVor with iron nails, and thus 
perislicd; other writers shite '‘in addition, that, after his eyelids 
had been cut otf, he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and then 
suddenly exposed to tho full rays of a burning sun. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Regulus reachenl Rome, the Senate 
is saiO* to have given Ilamilcar and Bostar, two of tho noblest 
CarthaginiSil prisoners, to the family of Regulus, wlio revenged 
themselves by pptting them to death with cruel torim*iits. 

Regulus was one of tlio favourite characters of esirly Roman 
etoryT Not only was he celebrated for his heroism in giving tho 
Senate advice which secured him a martyr’s death, hut also on 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. Like Fahricius 
and Curius, he lived on his hereditary farm, which he cultivated 
with his own hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell how ho 
petitioned the Senate for his recall from Africa when ho was in the 
full career of victory, as his farm was going to ruin in his abacnci*, 
and his family was suffering from want. 

The Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now confined to tho 
north-western corner of the island; and Ijilyhieum aiul Dropanum 
were tho only two towns remaining in their hands. Idlvl^um, 
situated upon a pfbhiontory at the wc'stoni extremity of thoisiand, 
was tho stronghold of th^jQgt^thagiiijiiiO. pQWij;’; and accordingly 
the Romans determindS^tri concontrato all their efforts, and to 
employ the armies of both Consuls in attacking this city. Tjiis 
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siegf*, whicli Is ono of tho most memorable in ancient history, 
cotnptQQced in b.c. 250, and lasted till the termination of the war. 
In tho second' of tho siogo (n.c. 249) the Consul P. Claudius, 
w7lo "lay beforooLilybrnum, formed tho design of attackmjg'lhe 
Carthaginian fleet in the neighbouring harbour of Drcpanum. In 
vain did the auguries warn him; tho keeper of the sacred chickens 
tohl him that they would not eat; “At any rate,” said he, “let 
them drink,” and he ordered them to be thrown overboard. Ilia 
impiety met with a moot reward. He was defeated with groat loss 
9 Ii of his ships wero taken or dt;stroyo<T"'irud only 30 esciiped. Great 
was tho iialignation at Romo. Ho was recalle*! by the Senate, 
ordered to appoint a Dictator, and then to lay down his office. 
Claudius in scorn named M. Claudius Glycias, a son of one of his 
freedmen. But the Senate would not brook this insultthey de¬ 
prived llie unworthy man of tho honour, and appointed in his place 
A. Atilius Calutinus. 

The other Consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He was 
sailing along tho coasts of Sicily with a convoy of 800 vessels, 
intended to relievo the wants of tho army at Lilybroum, when he 
was overtaken by one of those terrible storms which had twice 
iKjfore proved so fatal to th» Roman fleets. Tho transports were 
all dashed to piece^ and of his* 105 ships of war only two 
esea}>ed. Thus the Roman fleet was a third time destroyed. 
These repcatofrhusfoltinRliTddmpelled the Romans to abandon any 
further attfjmpts to contest the supremacy of tho sea. 

Abbutlhrs time a really gr'eat man was placed at the head .^f tho 
Curthaginfan army—a man who, at an earlier period cf tho war, 
niight have brought the struggle to a very dilh‘rent termination, 
Tliis was tho celebrated Hamilear Barca,* i\}0 father of the still 
more la lebrated Hannibal. ^Ho was still a yolWrgf ilVaii at the time 
ot his appcnnlrnentMPtTTfte coininand in Sicily (n.c. 247). His very 
first operations were equally daring and successful. Iiistead of 
confining hinistdf to tho defence of Lilybmnm and Drepanum, with 
which tho Carthaginian commanders had been hitherto contented, 
ho made descents upon the coast of Ihdy, and then suddenly landed 
on the north of Sicily, and esmblisbed himself with his whole army 
on a mountain called Heretb^^ltYie ini^ern Monte PeUegrino\ VfJiich 
otohthig the town of Puiiormus (tho modern Palermo)^ one of tho 
most important of the Roman possessions. Here he maintained 
himself for nearly three years, to the Jistonishmeut alike of friends 
and foes; and fro m he nce ho made continual descents into tho 
enemy’s cpuutry, and completely prevented them from making any 


* Barca is the Bomo as tho Hebrew word Baraky ** lightning.** 
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while yet a slave, prophesied that he should become Ring. He 
now aaanmed tlio royal diadem, and the title of king Antiochus. 
Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great proportion of 
them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their countryman and 
follow-bondsman. The revolt now became gcmeral, and the island 
was deliver.>d .over to tlie murderous fury of men maddened by 
oppre.saion, cruidty, and insult. The Traitors, who first led armies 
against them, w'cre totally defeated; and in n.c. 134 it was thought 
necessary to send the ConauLC. Fulyius Flaccus to subdue the 
insurrection. But neither he, kpr the Consul of the following year, 
succeeded in this object; and it was not till n.c. 132 that the 
Consul T. Rupilius brought tlie war to an end by the capture of 
Taur menium and Enna, the two strongliolds of tlie insurgents. 
The life of Eunua was spared, probably witli the intention of carry¬ 
ing him to Rome, but he died in prison at Morgantia. 

About the stimo time died Athilus Philometor, the last king of 
Pergarnus, leaving no children (n.c. 133). He bequeathed his 
kingdom and treasures to the Roman people; but Aristonicus, a 
natural son of Eumcncs, the father of Attains, laid claim to the 
crown. He even dtjfeated the Consul P. Lieinius Crassus, -who 
fell in the engagement (n.c. Ijll), but he was himself defeated and 
tiiken prisoner in tlie following jH*ar. The kingdom of Pergarnus 
was formed into a Roman province under the name of Asia (n.c. 
]23>. 

The foreign dominions of Romo now comprised the ton following 
provinces, to which is addeil the date tif the formation of each :— 
1 . Sicily, n.c. 241. 2. Sardinia and Corsica, n.c 238. . 3, 4. The 
two Spains, Citerior and Ulterior, n.(’. 205. 5. Qallia Cisalpina, 

n.c. 101. C. Macedonia, n.c. 110. 7. Illyrienm, probably formed at 

tlio same tiiiu‘ as Macedonia. 8. Aehaia, tliat is, southern Greece, 
virtually a province after tlie capture of Corinth, n.c. 140, though 
tlio <‘xaet date of its foniiation is unknown. 9. Africa, consisting of 
the dominions of Carthago, n.c. 140. 10. Asia, including the king¬ 

dom of Pergarnus, n.c. 129. To these an eleventh was added in 
n.c. 118 by the I'oinpiest of the southeni portion of Tnin.salpino 
Gaul between th(> Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with the 
other portions of Gaiil, it was frequently called simply the “ Pro- 
vineia,” a name which lias been retained in the modem Provence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

EVENTS BETWEEN THE FIRST AND SECOND PUNIC WARS. 

B.C. 240-219. 

Twenty-three years elapsed between the First and Second Punic 
Wars. The power of Cartilage, though crippled, was not destroyed; 
and Ilamilcar returned home, burning with hatred against Rome, 
and determined to renew tlio war ppon a favourable opportunity. 
But a new and tcTribln danger threatened Carthago upon her own 
soil. The mercenary troops, who had been transported from Sicily 
to Africa at the conclusion of tho war, being unable to obtain 
their arrears of pay, rose in open mutiiiy. Thel. leaders were 
Spendius, a runaway Campanian slave, and Matho, a Libyan. 
They were quickly joined by tho native Libyans, and brought 
Carthago almost to tlio brink of destruction. Tln»y laid waste tho 
whole country with fire and sword, made themselves masters of 
all the towns except tho capital, and coiumitti d tho most frightful 
atrocities. Carthage owed her safety to tho genius apd abilities 
of Hamilcar. The struggle was fierce and sanguinary, but was 
at length brought to a successful issue, after it had lasted more 
than three years, by tho destruction of all tho mercenaries. It was 
called tho War without Peace, or the Inexpiable War (u.c. 238). 

Tho Romans availed themselves of tho exhausted coiuhtion of 
Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
&rid tho payment of a fiirtluT sum of 1200 talents. The mercenary 
troops ill Sardinia, who had also revolted, had applied to Romo for 
assistance; and tho Senate menaced her rival with war unless she 
complied with these unjust demands. Resistance was impossible, 
and Sardinia and Corsica were now formed into a Roman province, 
governed, like Sicily, by a Praitor, sent annually from Rome 
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(b.c. 238). This act of robbery added fresh fuel to the implacable 
animosity of Hamilcar against the grasping Republic. Ho now 
departed for Sp&in, where, for many years, he steadily w^ed to 
lay the foundation of n new empire, which might not only com¬ 
pensate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, but ena*blo him at some 
time to renew hostilities against Rome. * * 

" Romo was now at peace, and in u.c. 235 the temple of Janus, 
which had remained open since the days of Numa, was closed for 
a second time. Two new tribes were added to the Roman territory, 
thus making their totalliumber thirty-five. ' 

^le temple of Janus did not long remain closed. “l^hQ Dlyoans, 
who dwelt nt'ur the head of the Adriatic upon its eastern si<le, were 
a nation of pirates, who ravaged fhe coasts of this sea, Tlie Sl*nate 
having sfent ambassadors to the Illyrian queen Teuta to complain of 
these outrages, she not only refused to attend to thidr complaints, 
but caused ope of the ambassadors to bo murdt'red. was 

straightway declared, and a Roman army for the first time crossed 
the Adriatic (b.c. 229). Demetrius of Pharos, an unprincipled 
Greek, who was the chief ooun»elior of Teutii, desc^rted his mistress, 
and surrendernl to the Romans tlie important island of Coreyra. 
Teuta was obliged to yield to the Romans everything th(‘y de¬ 
manded, and promised that tl]e Illyrians should not app(‘ar south 
of Lissa with more than two veea^ls.; Th<f- 8upj)ression of piracy 
in tho Adriatic was hailed with gratitude by the Grecian staU‘S, 
and deserves notice as the first occasion upon wliicli the Romans 
were >»rouglit'into immediate contact with Greece. The Consul 
Postiimius^ ,who had wintered in Illyria, stmt envoys to At]>en.s, 
Corinth, and other Grecian cities, to explain what had been done. 
The envoys weie received with honour, and thanks were returned 
to Rome (b.c. 228). 

The Romans had scarcely brought tin’s trifling war to an end 
when they became involved in a formi(la})le struggle with their old 
enemies the Gauls. Since tho conquest of th<*- Senones in b.c. 289, 
and of the Boii in b.c. 283, tho Gauls hud remained quiet. Tho 
Romans had founded the colony of Sena after the subjugation of 
the Senones; and in B.c. 268 they had still furtlier strengthened 
their dominion in those parts by founding the colony of Ariminum. 
But the greater part of the soil from which tho Senones were 
ejected became Public Land. In b.c, 232 tho Tribune C. Fla- 
minius carried an Agrarian Law to the effect that this jmrtion of 
fKe public land, known by tlio name of tho “Gallic Laud,” * should 
be distributed among the poorer citizens. This alarmed the Boii, 


* Oallicus ager* 
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upon the borders of tin's district. They invoked the 
assistance of the powdffttl i;ribe of the Insubres, and being joined 
by them, as well as by large bodies of Gauls IromAeyond the Alps, 
they set out for Rorao.’^ 

All Italy was «n alarm. The Romans dreaded a repetition of the 
disaster of *t!i(f AHia. The Sibylline books being consulted de¬ 
clared that Rome must be occupied twice by a foreign toe; wliere- 
upoii the Senate ordered that two Gauls and a Grecian woman 
should bo buried alive in tlie forum. <^he allies eagerly offered 
men and supplies to meet a danger which was commoit to the 
vlTiolo peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 horse was 
si)«‘odily raised. A decisive battle was fought near relamon in 
Etruiia. The Gauls were hemmed in between the ariun o oi the 
two consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men were slain, apd 10,000 
takiMi prisoners (e.c 225.). The Romans followed up tlieir success 
by invading the country of tho Boii, who submitted in the following 
year (n.c. 224). ) ' 

*C In n.c. 22;{ tho Romans for the first time crossed the Po, and the 
Consul C. FlumiiiiTus gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. 
The Consuls of the nTXX year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. 
Claudius Murcellus, continued the war against the Insubres, who 
caUe<l in to their aid afresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcellus 
slew with his own Inyid Viridomarus, the chief of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and thus gained the third Spolat Opima. At the same time 
Seipio took Mediolanum (Milan), tho chief town of the insuhres. 
1 'his pi'oplo now submitted without conditions, and the war was 
brought to an endx Tft BUtWO their recent coiujuests, the Rdmans 
detonmned to plant two powerful Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of tlio Po. These were founded in 
u.(\ 21S, and consisted each of 6000 men. The Via Flaminia, 
a road eousti lifted by C. Fluminius during his consulship (w.c. 220), 
from Rome lo Arimiiiuin, secured tho commuiiicatiou with the north 
of Italy. \ 

While the Romans were engaged in the Gallic wars, the traitor 
Demetrius of 'Pbaros bad usurped the chief power in Illyria, and 
had ventured upon many acts of piracy. Consul 

L. iEmilius Paiillns crossed tho Adriatic, and soon br ought this 
second Illyrian war to an end-^ Demetrius fled to PllTlipof 
Mneedon,' wlicro mTslmn^ seo him prompting this 

king to make war against Rome. /The greater part of Illyria was 
ri'storcd to tlie native chiefs; but \lie Romans retained possession 
oLCoreyra, and of tho important towns of Apollonia and Oricum on 
theToa&t.; 

Meanwhile Hamilcar bad been steadily pursuing bis conquests 
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in Spain. The subjugation of this country was only a means to 
an end. His great object, as already stated, was to obtain the 
means of attackfcig, and, if possible, crushing, that liated rival who 
had robbed his country of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. His 
implacable animosity against Home is shown l)y*llio well-known 
tale, that when he crossed over to Spain in u.c. tfdS,'taking with 
him his son Hannibal, tluai only nine years old, he made him swear 
at the altar eternal hostility to Itonie. During tljc <‘ight years that 
Hamilcar continued in Spain he carried the Carthaginian arms into 
the heart of the country. While he conquered several states in 
war, he gained over others by negotiation, and availed himself of 
their services as allies or mercenaries. Ho fell in battle in n.c. 229i 
and was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law Hasd^aibal. 
His pluiw were ably carried out by his successor. The conciliatory 
manners of Hasdrubal gained him the affections of tlie Spaniards ; 
and he consolidated the Carthaginian empire in Spain by the 
foundation ol New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a situation 
admirably chosen on account excellent liarbonr and easy 

communication with Africa, as well aji from its proximity to the 
silver-mines, which supplied liiin with the means of jiaying his 
troops. The conduct of his warlike enterprises was intrusted to the 
youthful Haiinihal, who had bpen tra'ined in arms under the eye of 
his father, and who already disidayed that ability for war which 
made him one of the most eelehrated generals in ancient or mod<“rn 
times. The successes of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal could not fail to 
attract justice of the Homans, and in n.c. 227 they concluded a 
treaty witlif tlie latter, hy which the river Hicrus (Hbro^ w^as fixed us 
the nortlicrn boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. 

Hasdrubal w^s assassinated in n.c. 221 })y a slave whose master 
he had’ptlt to deatli. Hannibal lia<l now acquired sucli a riaourk- 
able ascendency over tlic army that the soldiers unanimously pro¬ 
claimed him commander-in-cliief, and tlie governmi nt at Carthage 
hastened to ratify an appointment wliieh they had not, in fact, tlio 
power to prevent. Hannibal w^ns at this time in tlie 20111 year of 
his age. There can be no doubt that he alr(*ady looked forward 
to the invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; 
but it was necessary for bim first to complete tlie work which had 
been so ably begun by his two predeceHsors, and to estahlish the 
Carthaginian power as finely as jiossihle in Spain. This lu; aeeom- 
pli.shed in two campaigns, in the course of wliieh lie brought all 
the nation.^ south of the iberus into subjection to Carthage.* 

Early in the spring of n.c. 219 ho proceeded to lay siege to Sa- 
gimtum, a city of Greek origin founded by the Zaeynthiuns. 
Though situated to the south of the Iberus, and therefore not 
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included under the protection of the treaty between Hasdrubal 
and tlio Romans, Saguntura hud concluded an a lliance witU the 
latter people. There could be little doubt7‘'fliercfoir^ That an 
attack upon this city would inevitably bring on a war with Rome; 
but for this ilannibal was prepared, or rather it was unquestion¬ 
ably hii real object. Tlio immediate pretext of his invasion was 
the same of which the Romans so often availed themselves—some 
injury inflicted by the Saguntines upon one of the neighbouring 
tribc‘8, who invoked the assistance of Hannibal. But the resistance 
of the city was long and desperate, and it was not till after a siege 
ofncurly <*ight months that he made himself master of the place. 
During all this period the Romans sent no assistance to tlieir 
allies. They had, indeedT as soon as they heard of the siege, 
despatched ambassadors to Hannibal, but he referred them for an 
answer to the government at home, and they could obtain no satis¬ 
faction from the Carthaginians, in whose councils tlio war-party Imd 
now a decided predominance. A second embassy was sent, after 
the fall of Saguntum, to demand the surrender of Hannibal, in 
atonement for the breads.* of the treaty. After much discussion, 
Q. Fabius, one of the Roman ambassadors, liolding up a fold of hia 
said, “ I carry Iktc pcaice and war ; choose ye wiiieh ye will.” 
“(live us which you will,” was tlu^ reply. “Then take war,” said 
Fahius, letting fall Ifis toga. “Wo accept the gift,” cried tlie 
Senators of Carthago. Thus commenced tlio Second Punic War. 
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THE SECOND PUNIC WAK : FIRST PERIOD, DOWN TO THE BATTLE 

OF CANNiE. B.C. 1^18-210. 

(The Second Punic War was not so mucli a contest between tbo 
powers of two great nations—betw(ion Cartliago and Romo—us 
between the individual genius of Hannibal on one hand, and 
the combined energies of the Roman people on the oilier^ Tlio 
position of Hannibal was indeed V(Ty peculiar. His command 
in Spain, and the powerful army there, which was entirely at 
iiis own disposal, rendered him in great measure independent of 
the government at Carthage, and tlio latter seemed disposed to 
devolve all responsibility upon him. Ev(‘n now tlH‘y did littk) 
themselves to prepare for tlio impending contijst. CA.11 was left to 
Hannibal, who, after the conquest of Saguntum, had returned once 
more to New Carthago for the winter, and was th(!ro actively 
engaged in preparations for transport.!ng tho scene of war in tho 
ensuing campaign from Siiaiu iuto Italy. At the same time ho did 
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not neglect to provide for the defence of .^ain and Africa during 
his absence. In the former country he pTacod his brother Has-' 
drabal, with a considerable army, groat part of which was com¬ 
posed of Africf»ns, while he sent over a largo body of Spanish 
troops to CO itributo to the defence of Africa, and even of Carthage 
itself.' 

([Xu his preparations being now completed, Hannibal quitted his 
winter-quarters at Now Carthago in thespring-of n.c. 918, and crossed 
the Iberus with an army of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse. Tuc tribes 
between that river and the Pyrenees offered at Srst a vigorous 
resistance, and, thougli they were quickly subdued, Hannibal 
thought it necessary to leave behind him a force of 11,000 men 
undtjr Hanno to maintain this newly acquired proviw'e.'^ His 
forces were further tliinned by desertion during the passage of the 
Pyrenees, which obliged him to send home a largo body of his 
Spanish troops. With a greatly diminished army, but one on 
which he could securely rely, he now continued his march from 
the foot of the Pyrenees to the Rhone without meeting with any 
opposition; for the Ga ul ish tribes tlirough which he passed were 
favourably disposed to liim, or had been previously gained over by 
his emissaries. 

CThe Consul, P. Comj-lius Scipio, nad been ordered to proceed to 
Spain, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and upon 
landing at Massilia (Marseilles) he found that Haimibal was 
already advancing towards the Rhone. Meantime the OarP'^'ginian 
general effected his passage across the river, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Gauls; and when Scipio marched up the left bank 
of the river he found that Hannibal had advanced i«to the interior 
of Gaul, and was already three days in advance of him. Despair¬ 
ing, therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, ho determined to sail hack 
to Italy and await him in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Republic 
had already an army in that province, ho sent the greater part of his 
own forces into Spain umh^r the command of his brother Cn. Seipiqjl^ 
This prudent Step probably saved Rome ; for if the Carthaginians 
had maintained the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
concentratiid all their efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, and 
have sent him buch strong reinforcements after the battle of 
CannaF) as would have compelled Rome to submit. 

'.Hannibal, after crossing the Rhoncs, continued his march up the 
left'bank of the river us fur as its coniiuenco with the Iscro.T Here 
he irilerposed in a dispute between two rival chiefs of the Allo- 
brogt's, and, by lending his aid to eshiblish one of them firmly on 
the throne, secured tho co-operation of an efficient ally, who 
greatly facilitated his farther progress. But in h^passage across 

G 2 
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the Alps ho was attacked by the barbarians, and as lie struggled 
through th/^oKow and dangerotrs dottles the enemy destroyed 
numbers of his men. It was some days before bo reached the 
summit of tho pass. Thenceforth lie suffered <.but little from 
Hostile attacks, but tlio descent was difficult <and dangerous. 
'The natural difficulties oT the road, enhanced by the lateness of 
tjio season (the beginning of October, at which time the snows 
liad already commenced in the high Alps), caused liim almdsfM 
much loss as tho opposition of the barbarians on the ether side of 
the mountains. So heavy were his losses from these combined 
causes that, Vrheu liS at length emerged from the valley of Aosta 
into the plains of the Po and encamped in the friendly coui^jtry of 
the" Insubrcs, ho bad with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
6d150 K*rse.*jp Sucli were the forces with which be descended into 
Italy to attempt the overthrow of a power that a few years before 
was able to iduster a disposable force of above 700,000 fighting 
men. 

Five months had been employed in the march from New Carthago 
to the plains of , Italy, of which the actual passage of tho Alps had 
occupied^fteen days. •C.Hannibars first care was now to recruit tho 
8 trength.of his troops, exhausted by tlie liardships and fatigues they 
had* undergone. After a sljprt interval o{ repose, ho turned his 
arms against tho Taurinians (a tribe bordering on, and hostile to, 
the'Tnsubrians), whom he quickly reduced, and took their prin¬ 
cipal (T'urin). Tlio news of the approach of P. Scipio next 
obliged hjm to turn bis attehtion towards a more formidable enemy. 
In tlre “!ftT?rt action, which took place in the plains westward of tho 
Ticlnus, tlio c»/airy and light-armed troops of tho two armies were 
aionc engaged; and the superiority of Hannibal s Numidiau horse 
at once decided tlie combat iu his favour.’) The ilomans were com¬ 
pletely routed, and S cipi p himself severely wounded; in conse¬ 
quence of which he hastened to retreat beyond tho Ticinus and 
the Po, under the'>^lls'of Placentia, <|[Haiinibal crossed the Po 
higlTer up, and, advancing to Placentia, offered battle to Scipip; 
but tho latter deiSTih'cd the combat, and withdrew to the hills on 
the left bank of the Trebia, Hero lie was soon after joined by the 
other CSonsul, Ti. Sempronius Longus, who bad hastened from 
Ariminum to his support: their combined armies were greajtly 
superior to that of the Oarthaginians, and Sempronius was eager to 
bring on a general battle, of which Hannibal, on bis side, was not 
less desirous, notwithstanding the groat inferiority of his forc^ 

* The pass of the Alps which Hannibal crossed was probably the Graian 
Alps, or hittle St. Bernard. See note “ On the Passage of Hannibal across 
the Alps,** at the end of this chapter. 
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tTlie result was decisive: the Romans were completely defeated, 

Rie remains'onTmlr'sIm army, together 
witli tTm two Consuls, took refuge within the walls of Placentia.^ 
The hatlTes'oT tho Ticinus and Trehia had hecn^ fought in De¬ 
cember, and the winter liad already begun with uij,iisval severity, 
so that Hannibal's troops suffered severely from cold, and all his 
^elephants perished except one, CBut his victory had caused all tlie 
wavering tribes of the Gauls to declare in liis favour, and ho was 
now abi« T5 Take iip his winter-quarters in security, and to levy 
fresh troops among the Gauls, while ho awaited tho approach of 
spring. 

As soon ns tho season permitted tho re ne w a l of military opera¬ 
tions (iJC. 217), Hannibal entered tho -“'of the Ligurian 

tribes, who ha<l lately declared in Ills favour, and descended by tho 
valley of the Macra into the marshes on tho banks of tho Arno. 
Hd'Tlact appara i^ly chosen this route in order to avoid the Roman 
armies, which guarded tho more obvious passes of the Apennines; 
but the hardships and difficulties which he encountered in struggling 
through tho marshes were immense; gleat numbers of his horses 
and beasts of burthen perished, and ho himself lost the sight of ono 
eye by a violent attack of ophthalmia. At length, however, ho 
reached Fmsulro in safety, and *.iras able to allow his troops a short 
interval of repose. 

The Consuls for this year were Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius. 
The latter wp.s tho author of tho celebrated Agrarian Law which 
occa8io^(§d the Gallic War, and in his first consulsliip he had gained 
a great vliiory over the Insubrian Gauls (see p. 79). Ho had 
been raised to lys second consulship by popular favour, in spite of 
tho opposition of the Senate; and ho hurried from Rome before 
the Ides of March,’^ lest the Senate might throw any obstacle in 
the way of his entering upon his consulship. He was a man of 
great energy, but headstrong and reckless. Hannibal arrived 

at Fflssulfls Flaminius was with his array at Arretium. It was 
always tho object of Hannibal to bring the Roman commanders to 
a battle, and therefore, in moving from Fmsnlaj, ho passed by tho 
Roman gpaeral, and advanced towards Fcirugia, laying waste tho 
fertile country on his line of march. Flaminius immediately broke 
up liis camp, and, following the traces oTlIahTiiTiaT, fell into the 
shawl>vlncn was prepared for him. IIiSLarmy was attacked under 
tho most disadvantageous circumstances, where it was lieraracd in 
between rocky heights, previously occupied by tho enemy, and tho 

* At this time the consuls entered upon their office on the Ides of March. 
It was not till b.c. 153 that the consulship commenced on the Kalends of 
January* 
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Lake of l/rasimcnus. ' Its ^tiwetion was alntost conj^plete. Tbou- 
saricls by the sworJT*among whom was tli^^ Consul himself; 
thousands more perished in the lake, and no less than 15,000 pri¬ 
soners fell into, the hands of Hannibal, who on his side is said to 
have losf o'lpTy'^'500 inen. Hanhihars treatment of the captives on 
this ocJiision, as well as after the battle of the Trebia, was marked 
by the same policy on which ho afterwards uniformly acted : tjio 
Roman citizens alone were retained as prisoners, wliile their Italian 
allies were dismissed without ransom to their respective homes* 
By tliis means ho hoped to excite the nations of Italy against their 
Roman masters, and to place himself in the position of the leader 
of a ^^lational movement rather than that of a foreign invader^ It 
was probably in order to give time for this feeling to display itself 
tliat he did not, after so decisive a victory, push on towards Romo 
itself; but, after an unsuccessful attempt upon the Roman colony 
of Spoletium, ho turned aside througli the Apennines into I'icenuin, 
and tlicnce intotiio nortlicrn part of Apulia. Here he spent a great 
part of the summer, and was able ehectually to refresh his troops, 
who hud suffered much •from the hardships of their previous 
marches. But no symptoms appeared of the insurrections he had 
looked for among the Italians. 

Meantii^e ,|h$, Jjtomans had epilated a fresh army, which they 
placed under the command oi' Q. Fabius Maximus, who had been 
elected Dictator by the Comitia of the Centuries. Fabius formed 
a different plan for tho campaign. Up dcterminc'l to keep tho 
heights, and not to risk a battle, but ajt the jeamo time to watch the, 
Carthaginian army, cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it in 
every possible way. From pursuing this policy Jio roceiyedl the 
suniamo of Cunctator^ or the Lingerer. * 

Hatimbai now rpe^ossed the Apennines, descended into tho rich 
plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that fertile 
territory. But lie wh» unable either to make himself master of any 
oTBio towns, or to draw tho wary Fabius to a battle^ The Roman 
general contented himself with occupying tho mountain-posses 
loading from Sumnium into Campania, by which Hannibal must 
of necessity retreat, and believed that ho had caught him as it 
were in a trap; but Ha^piba l eluded his vigilance by an ingenious 
stratagem, passed^lo cleti 1 es of tho Apennines without loss, and 
est ablished himse lf in the plai ns of Apulia, where ho collected sup¬ 
plies from all sides, iii ofjfeFtlTpfepare for the winter. fMcantimo 
the Romans, having become impatient at tho inactivity of Fabius, 
raised Minucius, tho Master of tho Horse» to an equality in com¬ 
mand with Fabius. His rashness very nearly gave Hannibal the 
opportunity, for which he was ever on tho watch, to crush the 
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Homan army by a decisive blow; but Fabius was able to save his 
colleague from destruction; and Ilimnibal, after obtaining only a 
partial advantage, took up his winter-quarters at the small town of 
Geronium. Minuciiis ‘a^nowledged his error, andTpsumcd his post 
of Master of the Horse,' , , 

During the winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
an unusually large force into the field. The people thought that 
it ueS3^(t only a man of energy and decision at the head of an 
overwhelming force to bring the war to a close. They therefore 
raised to the consulship C. Terentius Varro, said to have been the 
son of a butcher, who had been for some time regarded as the 
champion of the popular party. The Senate regarded this election 
with dismay, as Varro possessed no military experience ; and they 
therefore persuaded the people to appoint as his colleague L. 
<®miliu3 Paullus, who had distinguished himself by the way in 
which ho had conducted the Illyrian war during his consulship. 

CHannibal remained at Geronium until late in the spring (n.c. 
216), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, he sur¬ 
prised the Roman magazines at Canme, & small town of Apulia, and 
established liis head-quarters there until the harvest could be got 
in. Meanwhile the two Roman ConsvAs arrived at the head of an 
army of littT(rTels”{hah'9D,000 fnen. To this miglity host Hannibal 
gaV& battle in the plains on t^p right bank of the Aufidus, just 
below the town of .Caunsp!) Wo have no statement of tlio numbers 
of his arn^v, Ijyt it in certain that it must have been greatly inferior 
to that *01 the enemy ; notwithstanding which, the excellence of hia 
cavalry, aAd the disciplined valour of his African and Spanish 
infantry, gave lym the most decisive victory. CThe immenso- army 
of the Romans was not only defeated, but annihilated; aiid between 
fort5r‘knd fifty thousand men are said to have fallen in the field, 
among whom wa/i the Consul ^milius Paullus, both the Consuls of 
the preceding year, the late Master of the Horse, Minucius, above 
eighty senators, and a multitude of the wealthy knights who com¬ 
posed the Roman cavalryO The other Consul, Varro, cached with 
a few horsemen to Venusia, and a small band of rcsotuto men 
forced their way from the Roman camp to Canusium ; all the rest 
were IriRgd, dis^med, or taken prisoners. Hannibal bas been 
generally blamedfor not following up his advantage at once, after 
so decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon Romo itself—> 
a measure which was strongly urged upon him by Maharbal. 
“Only send mo on with the cavalry, ’ said this officer, “and within 
five days thou shalt sup in the Capitol.*’ Whatever may bo the 
motives that deterred Hannibal from marching upon Rome, wp 
cannot but be surprised anils'apparent inactivity aRer the battle. 
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He probably expected that so brilliant a success would immediately 
produce a general rising amoiig the nations of I^ly* and remained 
for a time (juietly in Apulia, until they should have had’ tfm«0 to 
dectafo" themsejves. C^or were his hopes disappointed: the Hir- 
pinians, all |ho» Samnites (except the Pentrian tribe), and almost 
all the*Apulians, Lucaniaus, and Bruttians, declared in favour of 
Curthagci. But though the whole of the south of Italy was thus 
apparently lost to the Komans, yet the effect of this insurrection 
was not so decisive^ as it would at first appear; for the Latin 
colonies, which still, without exception, remained faithful, gavi^Tho 
Romans a powerful hold upon the revoTtt^d provinces; and the 



lioutc of Hannibal. (See p. 90 .) 


Greek cities on the coast, though mostly disposed to join the Car¬ 
thaginians, were restrained by the presence of Roman garrisons. 
Hence it became necessary to support the insurrection in the 
diflerent parts of Italy with a Carthaginian force. Hannibal 
marched first into Samnium, and from thence into CampaniaTWhere 
iio obtained possession of the important city of'Capua, the gates 
of which wore opened to him by tlio popular party. Hero ho 
established his army in winter-ouarters . Thus ends the first period 
of the war, in whicli Hahntbai had met with uninterrupted success. 

♦ Three great victories in tlireo years, followed by the revolt of a 
city scarcely inferior to Rome itself in importance, seemed to pro¬ 
mise a speedy termination of the war. \ 
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NOTE ON n/iVNIBAL’S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS. 

(See p. 84.) ' 


The narrative in the text is taken 
from that of the Greek bi.*-toiinn Poly¬ 
bius, which 18 certainly by far the most 
trustworthy that has de.scemleU to us : 
but that author has nowhete clearly 
stated by which of the passes across 
the Alps Hannibal effected his march ; 
and this question h-is given use to 
much controversy both m aneient and 
modern timc.>. Into this discussion 
our limits will not allow us to enter, 
but the following may be brieHy stated 
os the general results :—1. That after 
a careful exanurifttion of the text of 
Polybius, and comparison of the dif¬ 
ferent localities, his nari^ltlve will be 
found on the whole to agree best with 
the supposition tlwt Hannibal cros-ed 
the Graian Alps, or Little St. lirniard, 
though it cannot be denied that there 
are some difficulties altehiling thts 
line, especially in regard to the descent 
into Italy. 2. That 0*11118 Aniipater 
certainly represented him as taking 
this route jfc.Vv.eetxt. 38) ; and as he 
IR known to have followed the Greek 
history of Silwms, who is f-aul toh.i'c 
accompanied Hannibal in many of bus 
campaigns, his aifihority is of the 
greatest weight. 3. That Liiy and 
Strabo, on the contrary, both suppose 
him to have crossed the Cottian Alp'*, 
or Afont Genevre. But the main ar¬ 
gument that appears to have weighed 
with Livy, as it has done with scieral 
mmlern writers on the subject, is the 
assumption that Hannibal descended 
in tbc first instance into the country 
of the Taurinians, which is oppoHcU 
to the direct testimony of Polybius, 


who says expressly that he liesocnded 
among the In-ubi i.ins, and subsequently 
mentions his attack on the Taurinians. 
4. That, as according to Livy himself 
(x\i. 29) tlie,G.tii1ish emissaries who 
acted as Hannibal's guides were 
lioiaiis, it was natural that these 
should conduct him by the passage 
that led diieetly into the tcrritfir^ of 
their allies and brothcrs-in-arms the 
Insubiians, rather than into that of 
the Taurinians, a Liirurian tribe, who 
weie at this \ery time in a state of 
hostility with the Insubnans. And 
this remark will serve to explain why 
Ilannibd chose apparently a longer 
loulc, Instead of the more direct one 
of Mont Genevre. Lastly, it is re¬ 
markable that Polybius, though he 
censures the exaggerations and ab* 
Hurdities wi^tb which earlier wnterR 
lut'd encumbered their narrative, diK*8 
not intimate that any doubt was en¬ 
tertained as to tbc line of march; 
and Ponippy, in a letter to the Senate, 
written in 73 o.c., alludes to the route 
of Hannibal across the Alps as some¬ 
thing well known. Hence it appears 
clear that the passage by which he 
crossed them must have been one of 
those frequented in subsequent times 
by the Romans. Thi.s aigument seems 
decisive against the claims of Afont 
Ceius^ W’hieh have been advocated 
by some modern writers, that pass 
having apparently never been used 
till the middle ages.—Sec Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Biographyy vol. ii. 
p. 331, 335. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

» 

SECOND PUNIC WAR : SECOND PERIOD, FROM THE REVOLT OF CAPUA 
TO THE BATTLE OF THE METAURUS. B.C. 215 - 207 . 

Capua wns cplcbratod for ita woaltli and luxury; and enervating 
cffpct wlncli tlieao produet'd upon tho army of Hannibal became 
a favourite tbemo of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. Tho 
futilily of such deelamaliona is sudieiently shown by tiie simple 
fact tl'at the superiority of that army in the field remained as 
deei<led as ever. Htill it may be truly sjiid that tho winter spent 
at Capua (no. 21<>-215) was in great measuro the turning-point of 
Hannibars fortune, and from this time tho war assumed an altered 
eharaetor. Tho experimtad of what ho could cflect with his 
single army had now been fully tried, and, notwithstanding all 
his victories, it had decidedly failed; for Romo was still unsub¬ 
dued, and still provi<led with tho means of maintaining a pro¬ 
tracted contest. Btit Hannibal had not relied on his own forces 
alone, and ho now found himself, appanmlly at least, in a con¬ 
dition to commenco tlio execution of his long-cherished plan— 
that of arming Italy itself against tho Romans, and emshing the 
* ruling fwwer by m(‘ans of her own subjects. It was to this object 
that his attontiou was honcoforth mainly directed. From this 
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time, also, the Romans changed their plan of operations; and, in¬ 
stead of opposinj^ to Hannibal one great army in the field, they 
hemmed in his movements on all sides, guarded all the most im¬ 
portant towns witli strong garrisons, and kept up an array in every 
province of Italy to thwart the operations of his lieutcmants and 
check the rising disposition to revolt. It is impossil)lo here to 
follow in detail tlie complicated operations of the subsequent cam¬ 
paigns. during which Hannibal himself frequently traversed Italy 
in all directions, appearing smldenly wlierever his presence was 
called for, and astonishing and often baffling the enemy by the 
rapidity of his marches. All tliat we can do is to notice very 
briefly the leading events which distinguished each successive 
campaign. ^ 

The campmgn of n.c. 215 was gtflt marked by any decisive events. 
The tJonsufs were Q* Fubius liluximus (whoso plan of conducting 
the war had bQviii fully vindicated by the terrible defeat of Canna3) 
and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. f^Vith the advance of spring 
Hannibal took up his camp on Mount Tifata, where, while 
awaiting the arrival of roinforcennuits sVora Carthage, he was at 
hand to 8UpiK)rt his partisans in Campania and oppose the Roman 
generals in that province. But his attempts on Gumss and 
Neapolis were foiled; and ev^n after ho had been joined by a 
force from Carthage (very inferitrr, howeVer, to what ho liad 
expected) he sustained a repulse before Nola, which was mag¬ 
nified by yiejioinans into a defeat.^ As the winter approached 
ho withdrew into Apulia, and took up his quarters in the plains 
around Arpi. But other prospects were already opening before 
him. In his Ci<mp on Tifata he had received embassies from 
Philip king of Macedon and Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of 
which ho hod eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed the seeds of two 
fresh wars, and raised up two formidable enemies against tho 
Roman power. 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew off tlie attention 
of both parties from that in Italy itself; yet tho Romans still 
opposed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armicis which 
fettered all his operations; and though Hannibal was over on tho 
watch for the opportunity of striking a blow, tlie catO|)aigii of.ius.,, 
214 was still less decisive than that of the precc<^ing year. Fabius 
was again elected Consul, and Marce.llus was appointed his col¬ 
league. fEarly in tho summer Hannibal advanced from Apulia to 
his former station on Mount Tifata to watch over the safety of 
Capua; from thence ho had descended to the Bake Avurnus, in 
hopes of making himself master of Putcoli, wlnm a prospect was 
held out to him of surprising the important city of Tareiituiu. 
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Tliitlicr ho hastened by forced marclies, hut arrived too late; 
Tarentum had been secured by a Homan force. Alter tliis his 
operations were of little importance, until he again took up his 
winter-quurtcrjj in Apulia.^ 

During the following summer (B.C« 2jJ3^ while all eyes were 
turnctP'fowards the war in Sicily, Iff^nibal remained almost 
wholly inactive in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, the hopes he 
still entertained of making himself master of that important city 
remh‘ring him unwilling to quit that quarter of Italy. (TJefore tho 
close of the ensuing winter he was rewarded with the long-lookcd- 
for priz(‘, and Tarentum was betrayed into his hands by two of 
its j.*itiz(m3. The advantage, liowever, was incomplete, for a 
Homan garrison still lu'ld possession of the citadel, from which 
ho was unable to dislodge them!^ The next year (nC. 212) was 
marked by important events in Sicily and S^aih, to which wo must 
nosv direct our attention. , 

Hiero, so long tho faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after tho 
hatfld^^of Cannio (n.c. 210), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, a vain youtl^ who ahandoned tho alliance of Romo 
for tiiat of Carthage. Hut he was assassinated after a reign of 
fifteen months, and a rephVican form of government was esta- 
bhsheil in Svraeuso. A contest ctisued between tho Roman and 
Cartiiaginian parties in Syracuse, but the former ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, and lupieyiles and Hippocrates, two brothers whom Hannibal 
bad sent lo Syracuse to espemse liis interests, hsul to quit tho city, 
nifd took r<*fuge at Leontini. Such was tho state of affairs when 
the Consul Maj'ccllu;ii arrived in Sicily 214j. TTa fortliwith 
niurcli<*d against Li'ontini, whiidi Epieydes and^IIippocratea de¬ 
fended with u considerable force. IIo took the citv by storm; 
and, tilough ho spared the iiihabitaiits, executed lu cold blood 
2000 Homan do.serters whom ho found among tho troops that luul 
formed tlio garrison. ‘^This sanguinary act at oneo alienated tho 
ntinrti(’rrr*tTie Stenians, and alarmed tho mercenary troops in tlio 
service tif Syrucu.se. Tho latter inime<liab‘ly joined Hippocrates 
and Kpicydes, who liad made their escape to llerbessus; *!li; 
of Syra cuse were opened to them by tlieir partisans within tho 
^I'^TamT fTib fial^y lioaClo to Homo was thuseBtablisheti in tho un¬ 
disputed command of that city. Marcclliis now appeared before 
Syracuse at the liead of his army, aittTTTtfter a fruitless summons to 
the iiihubitants, proceeded to lay siege to tho city both by sea 
uml laial.) His attacks were vigorhus and unremitting, and were 
directed especially against tho quarter of Achnuttra* from the 


* Seo the map in tho * Smaller Bistory of Oreeoe,* p. 111. 
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side of the sea; but. thougli ho brought many powerful military 
engines against the walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing 
by the superior ^ill and science of Archimedes, which w(‘re em¬ 
ployed on the side of the besieged. All the effort^ of tlie assail¬ 
ants w'ere baffled; and the Roman soldiers were iijspi;*ed with so 
great a dread of Ar<*himedes and his engines,'” that Mareellus w'as 
compelled to give uj) all hopes of carrying the city hy (jpen force, and 
to turn the siege into a hlockado. The 8i(‘ge was prolonged fur 
on into the summer of n.c. 212, nor did there appear any jirospcct 
of its tennination, as the communications of the ht'sicgt il by sea 
were almo'it entirely open. In this state of things iMjircellus for¬ 
tunately discovered a part of the W’alls more accessibh} thaij tho 
rest; and, having prepared scaling ladders, effectetl an entrance at 
this point'luring tho night which followed a great festival, and thus 
mad(> himself master of Kpijioh'c. The two (piart< rs called '^rychc 
andXeapolis w^-re now sit his mercy, sind were given up to plunder; 
but Epicyiles still held the ihland-citadel and tiie important quarter 
of Achradiiui, which formcil tw’o separate and strong fortresses. 
Mareellus, however, made liimself mastf r of tlie fort of Eur 3 '’alus, 
and had closely invested Achradina, when thii Carthaginian army 
under Ilimih'o and Hippocrates advaiK'cd to tlio relief of the city. 
Their (ftorts were, however, in <ain ; all their attacks on tlie camp 
of Mareellus w'cre repulsed, and thej w» ro unablo to (dfeet a junc¬ 
tion with Epicydes and tho Syracusan garrison. Tho unhealthiiu'ss 
of the countn^soon gave rise to a pestilence which carried otf both 
tho Cartliaginian generals and led to tho entiro bn*ak-uj) of tlio 
army. /Sh. ktly afterwards the treachery of a leader of Sjianish 
mercenaries in /ho HjTaciisan service opened to Mareellus tho 
gates of Achradina, and in the gimeral athick that (‘IlsuimI ho mado 
liimself master of the island of Ortygia also. Tho eitj^ was given 
up to plunder, and Archimedes was slain by a RoVian soldier, 
b^ng 80 Intent upon a mathematical probhun at the time tliat ho 
did not answer a question that was asked him. Ho was deeply 
regretted by Mareellus, who gave orders for his burial, and bo- 
frionded his surviving relatives. 

The booty found in the captured city was immense : bcsidi's tho 
money in the royal treasury, whieli was set apart for tho coffl'rs of 
tho state, Mareellus lli^hriod olT many of tho works of art with 

* The story that Archimedes set the Homan ships on fire by tho reflected 
rays of the sun is probably a fiction ; though later writers give an account of 
this burning mirror. 

f Upon his tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cicero was Qumstor in .Sicily (n.r. 75), he found his tomb near one of tho 
gates of the city, almost hid among briers, and forgotten by tho Syracusans. 
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which the city had been adorned, to grace hia own triumph and 
tho teinpl(*s at liomc. Thia was the first instance of a practice 
wliiclj atlcrwafclC 'bcenino so general: and it giiVo great offence 
not only to tho Greeks of Sicily, but to a largo party at Romo 
itself. 

Tho fell oi Syracuse was followed, though not immediately, by 
tho subjiigation of the whole islatid hy tho Romans; but tli(-se 
8iieeess(*a wr*r(* counterbalanced by the deficit and death of the two 
Scipios in Spain. Wo have already seen that P. Scipio, when ho 
hiinh d at Maasilia and found himself iinublo to overtake Ilannibal 
in Gaul, siuit bis brother Cneius with the army into Sj)ain, while 
he hims<*If returned to Italy. In tho following year (li.c. 217) 
Publitis himself crossed over into Spain, where Jio found that his 
brother lia<l already obtained a firm footing. Tlu'y Continu<*d 
in Spain for sev<*ral y<*ars, during wdiieh they gaiiK'd many vic- 
ti»rieH and j)revented Ilasdrubal from marching into Italy to sup¬ 
port his victorious brotlu'r. Wheti Ilasdrubal was recalled to Africa 
to oppose Syphax, one of the Numidian kings, who was carrying on 
war against Carthage, the Scipios availed themselves of his absenoo 
to strengthen their power still ftirtluT. They gained over new tribes 
to the Roman cause, took 2f*^(U)0 Celtiberians into tlndr pay, and 
felt themselves so strong in n.c, 212 Vuit they resolved to cross tho 
Iberus and to make a •vigv)roU!i etfort to drive the Carthaginians 
out of Spain. They accordingly divided their forces; but tho 
result w'as fatal. Publius w'as destroyed, with the greater part of 
his troops; and Cneius was also defeated, and fell in battle, twenty- 
nine days after tlic death of his brotlu r. These vietorh's seemed 
to establish the superiority of Carthage in Spain, and open the way 
for Ilasdrubal to join his brother in Italy. 

In Italy (u.<’. 212) tho two Consuls Appius Claudius and Q. 
Fulvius began to <lraw together their forces for the purpose of 
besieging Capua. Ilannibal advanced to ndieve it, and compelled 
(he Consuls to withdraw; but he was unabb' to force either of them 
to fight J Shortly afterwards he retumetl again to the south to urge 
on the siege of the citadel of Tarentum, which still held out; and 
he spent the winttT and the wdiole of the ensuing spring 211) ip 
its immediate neighbourhood. (.Rut during Ids absi'iice the Consuls 
liad renewed tho siege of Capua, and prost*euted it with such ac¬ 
tivity, that lln-y had succeeded in surrounding the city with a 
double lino of intrenclirnenta. The pressing <langer once more 
Biimmoiual Ilannibal to its relief, lit* aeeordingly presented him¬ 
self before the Roman eamp, ami attacked their lines from without, 
while tho garrison co-operated with him hy a vigorous sally from 
tile walls, Roth attacks wore however repulsed, and llaimibal, 
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foiled in liia attempt to raise the siegje hy direct means, determined 
on the bold maiiojuvre of marcinnpf directly upon Rome itself, in 
hopes of thus Compelling the Consuls to abandon their designs 
upon Capua, in order to provide for tho tlcfenco of the city. But 
this daring scheme was again frustrate<i tho appearl.nce of Hannibal 
before the gates of Rome for a moment struck teVrof through tho 
city ; but a considerable body of troops was at the time within tho 
walls * and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hunnihars 
march, hastened, with a. portion of the besieging army, from Capua, 
while lie still left with tlio other Consul a force amply suflleient to 
carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed in the main 
object of bis advance, and be liad no means of etTeeting anything 
against Rome itself, wliere Fulvius and Fabius confined tlu'ir.selves 
strictly to tlie defensive, allowing liim to ravage the whole country 
without opposition, up to the very walls of Rome. Nothing tliere- 
foro remained for him but to retreat, and be accordingly reerossed 
the Anio, and inarelied slowly ami sullenly through the laml of tho 
Sabines and Samnib's, ravaging the eonntrj’ wliicli lie traversed. 
From thence he retired to the Brnttv„ leaving Capua to its fate. 
The city soon after snrri'udered to the Romans. Its punishment 
WHS terrible. All the leaders of the insurreetion were beheaded; 
tho chief men wore imprisoi^*d; and the rest of the peojOe were 
sold. Tho city and its teuitory were coutiLcated, und became part 
of tho Roman domain.' 

The commoncement of the next season (b.c. 21Q),\va3 marked by tlio 
fall of Sal&|na, wliieh wa^lietrayed by the inhabitants to Marcellus; 
but this was soon aveiigeil by the total defeat und destrindion of 
the array of tho Proeunsiii Cn. Fulvius at ifenlonea.]; The Consul 
Murcellus, on his part, carefully avoided an action for the rest of tho 
campaign, while he harassed his opponent liy every possible rn<*ans. 
Thus tho rest of that summer too wore away without any important 
results. But this state of comparative insudivity was necessarily in¬ 
jurious to tho cause of Hannibal: the nations of Italy that had 
esjioused that cause when triumphant now lK‘gan to waver in tlieir 
attachment ; and in tho course of the following summer ( it c. 20 [)) tho 
Bamnites and Lucanians submitted to Rome, and wi'n; adniitti'd to 
favourable terms. A still more disastrous blow to tho Carthaginian 
cause was tho loss of Tarontuiri, which was betrayed into the hands 
of Fubius, ns it had been inb> those of Hannibal.\ In vain did tho 
latter seek to draw the Roman ginuiral into a snare: tho wary 
Fuhius eluded his toils. Tho recovery of Tunmtum was tlio last 
exploit in tlio military life of the ug(‘d Fabius, and was a noble com- 
pletion bi liis long list of achievements. From tho time of tho 
battle of Cannte ho had directed almost exclusively tho councils ot 
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Ilia country, and liis policy Imd boon prc-einincntly BucccBaful; but 
the times now dcinanib'd bolder measures, and srmetlnn;^ else w.ia 
n(‘cessury than tlm caution of the Linj^ercr to bring the war to a 
closif. 

After th(' f ill^fTarenfuni Hannibal still traversed the open country 
unoppoiled, and laid wa^te tlie territories of his enemies. Yet wo 
cannot 8n])pose that lie any longer looked for ultimate success from 
any elforts of his own ; his object was doubtless now only to main¬ 
tain his ground in the .south until his brother llasdrubal should 
appear in the north of Italy, an event to which he had long 
anxiously lookisl forward. rvut tile following snmimT (n.c. 
was niarked by some brilliant aehievmm'nts. Tlie two Consuls, 
Cri.^piiiiis and I^Iareellus, who were op^io.sed to Ibyniibul in 
l.ucania, allowed themselves to In' li*d into an anibiiK^li, in w'hicli 
MitiWlliH was killeil, and Cri.>^pinus mortally wounded. ■ Marcellus 
wafl one of the ab^•^t of the Uoman generals. llaiiJibal <li>jilayed 
a generous Bympathy for his fate, and caused due honouis to bo 
paid to hiH remaiii.s. 

Tho followMiig year (n.c?207) decided the issue of the war in 
Italy. The war in Ppain during the last few' years had been 
carriisl on with brilliant suec<*j>s by the young P. S<M]iio, of whoso 
exploits we shall sjie;^ pre>ently.* Hut in n.(’. 208, llasdrubal, 
braving the twa» other Carthaginian geiuTuls to make head against 
Seipio, resolved to .set out fir Italy to the assi-stanee of his brother. 
As Seipio was in imdi.sjmteil possi b>ion of the provinei • irtli of tho 
Ihenis, and hail secured tlu‘ passes of tlie Pyreiu'cs on that side, 
Hasdnihiil erossi'd th<'.s<‘moimtaiiis near tlu'ir w'estern extremity, and 
pluiig(*d into tho lu'art of Oaul. After spending ?l winter in that 
eounfry, ho pn'paiH'd to ero.ss lh(‘ Alps in the spring of n.e. 2b7, and 
to ih‘s< end into Italy. The two Consuls for fliis year wire C. 
Claiidins \ero and M. liivins. Nero marelied into Southern Italy 
to keep a wuteli U]K»n Haiinihal; lavius took up his quarters at 
Arimimmi to oppnsejy[^j,ii;i),^J,, Tli^'Tafter experienced little loss 
or diflieii 1 tyTTT eross iii g J.jjig^(^\lp8. The stsison of tho year was 
favourable, and ffioTiIinls wen‘ friendly to his cause. Hut instead 
ot pirshing on at once into llu' heart of Italy- he allowed himself to 
bo engageil in the siege of Placentia, and lost much precious time 
in fruitlcs.s elforts to rt'ducc that colony. AVheu at length ho aban¬ 
doned tho eiiterpri.se, he sent messi'iigi'rs to Haiinihal to apprize 
him of his movements, and eoneert measures for their meeting in 
Umbria. Hut Ins ile.spatehes fell into the hands of tho Consul 
Nero, xviio formi'd tin* hold ri'.solution of instantly marehiiig with a 
picked holly of 7000 iinsi to join his eolleague, and fall upon Has- 
driihal with their united forces before llttuuibal could reeeivo any 
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information of his hrothor’s movements. Nero executed his design 
with equal sfcreev and rapidity. Hannibal knew notliin;]' of his ile- 
parture, and in a week's time Nero marehed 250 miles to Sena, 
wliere his eolleaf^uo was eneauiped in presence^ of llasdrubal. 
He entered the eainp of Livius in the night, that hift arrival miglit 
not be known to the Cartliaginians. After a day's n-ht ilie two 
Consuls proee<*<led to offer b.ittlo • but llasdrubal, perceiving tho 
augmented numb(‘i> of the Romans, and hearing tlie tiumpet sound 
twice, fel* eoiivmci d that the Consuls had united their forces, and 
that Ins brother had been defeatecl. Ho therefore deeliiu'd tho 
combat, and in the following niglit eommeneed his retreat towards 
Ariminiiin. Tiie Romans pursued him, ami he fouml liimself ,com< 
polled to give tla in battle on the right bank (if the Mt taurus, On 
this oeeasion Ha^druhal di>played all the (pialities of a eon.^ummato 
general: hut Ins forces weie griMtly interior to those of the emany, 
and Ins Gaulisl auxiliaries were of litth* seivieo. The gallant re- 
sistanee of the Spuni’sh and Ligurian Iroops is attested l»y th»‘ heavy 
loss of the Romans; hut all was of noaNail, and seeing the battle 
irretriev.dilv lost, be rn.>‘lied into the inblsl of llie enemv, and fell, 
sword in band, in a manner worthy of the .'<on of Hamileur and the 
brother of Hannibal. The Consul N\to ba.sfened back to Ajadia 
almost as sp«-e<hly as in? bad eifim^, and anm^unced t(j Hannibal the 
defeat and death of Ids brotlier, b'y thro\Ning into his camp tho 
severed liead of Hasdrulial. “I recognise,’ said Hannibal, sadly, 
“ the doom qf Cartbagi'.” 

The victory of th»* Midaurus was, as we have already said, 
decisive of*ftie fate of the war in Italy : and tla; eonduet of Hamnhal 
sljows that h<‘ t%lt it to smdi. From this time lie aliandoiUMl all 
thougbt>»of otfcrisive operations, and, witlidiawing his garrisims from 
Metapontum and^cither towns that he still held in Lueania, eol* 
leeted together his force's within tin; peiiiiisnia (»f tla^ Hnittii. In 
the fustr^essi'S of that wild and moiintuinon.s region la' maintained 
his ground for nearly four years, w’liil(* the towns that ho still pos¬ 
sessed uu the coast gave him tlie command of tho sea. 
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SECOND rUNlC WAR. THIRD PEUfOI) : FROM THE BATTLE OF THE 

MKTAURUS TO THE TONCLUSION OF THE WAR. B.C. 20G-201. 

Aktfr tlio bftttlo of the Motimrus, tlio chief interest of the war 
w.irt tran'^ferred to Spain and Africa. Tlu‘ Koniaii ai..dos were led 
hy a youtlifid Ihto, pcrluifis tlie greatest man tliat Home ever pro¬ 
duced, with the excejitioii of Julius Cfcsar. The remaining period 
of llie war is litlle more than tlie history of P. Scifiio. This extni- 
onlinary man the son of I\ Scipio, who fell in Spain in b.c. 212, 
as aln ‘idy related. Li his early years he acquired, to an extraordi¬ 
nary i \ii at, the eontidi'iieo and admiration of ins countrymen. Ilis 
enthusiastic mind h’d him to Indieve that he was a spi cial favourito 
of heaven ; and he neviT engaged in any puhlie or private busines.^ 
without first going to the Capitol, wht re he sat some time alone, 
enjoying eoinmunion with the gods. For all he proposed or exe¬ 
cuted he alleged the divine approval: ho hoheved himself in the 
revtdations wliieh he asserted had been vouchsafed to him; and 
the extraordinary success which attended all his enterprises deep- 
eneil this ht‘li(‘f. 

1*. Scipio is first mentioned in u.c. 218 at the battle of theTicinus, 
where he is reportetl to have saved the life of his father, tliough he 
was then oidy 17 years of ago. He fought at Canna) two years 
.afterwards (n.c. 21 (j\ when ln‘was already a tribune of the soldiers, 
and was one of the few Homan oflicers who survived that fatal day. 
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Ho was chosen along with Appins Claiiclins to command tlie remains 
of the army, wliich had taken refuge at Canusiuni; ami it was owing 
to his youthful heroibin and presence of mind that tlie Homan nobles, 
who luul thought of heaving Italy in despair, were j'ri'vented from 
carrying their rash project into etfect. lie had a 1 n‘: dy* gained tho 
favour of the peoi)le to bueh an exttuit that lu* was unanimously 
elected iEdile in I’.e. 212. On tliis occasion he gave indications of 
tho ])roud spirit, and of the disn'gard of all tin' forms of law, which 
difttinguislied him throughout life : for when tlie tribunes objected to 
tlu‘ election, Ixcaiise he was not of tin' legal age, lie haughtily replied, 
“If all the Quirites wish to make me il^tlih-, 1 am old enough.” 
After the death of Seipio’s father and unele, C. Nero was sent out 
as Prop net »r to supply their i)Un‘e; but slnjrtly afterwards the 
Senate re.-olved to increase the army in Spain, and to place it 
under the command of a Proconsul to In* eh*eted by the people. 
But wben they w’ere a.-^sembled for thi.s purpi»‘<e, none of tho 
generals of experience ventured to apply for S() dangerous a com¬ 
mand. At length Scipio, who was th«*n barely twtaitN-four, to tlio 
surprise of every one, «>ffered himself as a <*undidate. But the eon- 
fidtnice which lie felt in himself ho eommiinieiited to the jieople, 
and he was uccordiugly chosen w’itli enthusia.^m to take the com¬ 
mand. 

Scipio arrived in Spain in tlie summer of n.c. 210. He found 
that the thretj Curtliaginian generals, Hasdrnhal son of Barca, 
Ha.sdrubal Mil of ()ri.‘'Co, and were m»t on gooil ti-rms, and 

were at tin* time engaged in sejierate enterpri.>>es in distant juirts of 
the peninsula. Instead of attacking any of tie m singly, he forineil 
the project of sinking a deadly Idow' at the Cartluigiuian pmver by 
a sudden and unexpecb'rl attack up«(n New (’artluigc. He gave 
the command of tin* lbs t to lii.s intimafe frieml P.'clius, to whom 
alone he intru.sted tlie .xecret of tin* i xpedition, while In- led the land- 
forces by extremely rapid mureln-s again.-it the city. Tlie project 
was crowned with complete success. Tin* (‘arthaginian guiriHon 
did not amount to more than a tliousand men, and before any 
succour could arrive New Carthage was taken by u.ssault. The 
hostages who had been given by the variou.s Spanish tribes to tho 
Carthaginians, ha<l been placed for security in tho city. Tlu'so 
now fell into the hands of Scijiio, wh > treated them with kindness; 
and the hostages oflho.se people who declared them.selves in favour 
of the Romans were restored without run.som. Scipio also found 
in New Carthago magazines of arras, corn, and other ni'cessaries; 
for the Carthaginians had there deposited their principal stores. 

Tlie immediate effects of this brilliant sueciiss were immense.* 
Many of the Spanish tribes deserted tlie Carthuginiuu cause ; and 
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when Scipio took the in the following y(‘ar C 209) Man- 
ch)iiius uiul Iiulihilid, two of the moat powerful and hitherto tlio 
most faithful aiipportera of Carthage, quitted the camp of Has- 
druhal Jiarca. ami awaited the arrival of tlio Roman commander. 
Haadrubal wi 4 a eueampe<l in a strong jmsition near the town of 
Ihrcula, in the upper valley of the Ra^tia (Guadahjuiver), where he 
was attacked and defeated by Seipio. He succeeded, how'cver, in 
malving good Ids retreat, and ret'n-d into Jiortliern Si»ain. He siib- 
s<*quently crossed tlio Pyrene<*s, and marched into Italy to the as¬ 
sistance of Ids brotlier Hannibal, as already narrated. 

^In u.c. 2(>7 Sci[)io gained pos>ession of nearly thew’hole of Spain, 
by a decisivt* victory near a pla«*e variously called Silpia or Elinga, 
but the position of wid<’h is quite uncertaiiu^ 

rilasdrubal, son <»f and Alago, took refuge within the walls 

t)f (Jades, whieh w'as almost the only jdaee that now^ belonged to 
the Carthaginians ; and all the native chiefs laist ned to acknow¬ 
ledge tin* suprmnacy of Rome. Rut the victories of Scipio laid had 
but a small shunt in winning Spain# His personal iutluence had 
AV4in I’ar more jx'ople thaiPhis arms had «‘ouquered. He had gained 
such an asei*ndani‘y over tlie Spaniards by his humanity and cour¬ 
age. his courtesy ami »‘m/gy. that they were nauly to lay down 
tludr lives for him. aqd wished to fnakt* him their king. 

^The .subjugation of Sjiaiii was n'gardt'd by Scipio as only a 
means to an end. Ho had foinied the project of traiisfciTing the 
war to Afiicu, and tlius compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
Hannibal fnuu Italy. Ho theietbre resolved, before returning to 
Roim‘, to cross over into Africa, ami secure, if possible, tin* frieiui- 
shiji and co-operatum ofstiiiu' of the native priiwes: Hi.s personal 
iiillu('iieo bad alrea<ly st cun'd tlm attaelimeid of Masiuissa, the 
son of the king of the M.i.s.s>lian>, or Western Numidians, who was 
siTVitig in the Carthaginian aimy in Spain; ami he trusted that the 
same jiersoual aseemlaiiey might gain llu* more powerful siippiirt of 
Syphax, tho king of the Massa^'-ylians, tjr Eastern Nuniidian.*?. With 
only two qnim|iieit‘mes he veiitunMlto lea\o his province and repair 
to tho court of S>i>hax. fPhero ho met his old adversary, Has- 
tlrulml sou of (Jmeo, who had crossed over from Gadcs for tho same 


purpose; and tho two gt'iierals spent several days together iu 
tiiemlly iiitercour.se. Scipio iiia(h» a great impression U|k)u Syphax ; 
but tho charms of Sophonisha. the daughter of Hasdrubal, whom 
tho latter offered iu marriage to Syphax, priwailed over the influ- 


once of S<‘ipio. Syphax married her, and from that time becamo 
tho zc'alous .supimrter and ally of tin* Oarthuginians^ 

(During Seipio’s absence in Afriea a formidable iiisurroction had 
broken out iu Spuiu; but oii his return it was speedily put down, 
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and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the town of lUiturgis, 
which had taken the principal sljjiro in the revolt. Scarcj'ly had 
this danger passed away wlien Sci])io was seized with a dangerous 
illness. Eight thousand of the lionian soldit'rs, discfontented with 
not having received their usual j)ay, availed theniseh'^es of this 
opportunity to break out into open mutiny ; but Seipio qin lled it 
with his usual promptitude and energy. He eruslied the last re¬ 
mains of the insurrection in Spavi; and to crown his other suc¬ 
cesses, Gades at las( surremlereil to the Romans. Mago had «|uitt<‘d 
Spain, and crossed tiver into Liguria, to etfeet a diversion in favour 
of his brother Hannibal, and there was therefore now no longer any 
enemy left in Spain. 

Seipio returned to Romo ami immediately offered 

himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for the 
following year (n.C.^Oj) hy the unanimous votes of all the centu¬ 
ries, although lu hud not yet filled the office of Rrmtor, and was 
only 30 years of age.'^ His colleuguo was P. Licinius Crassiis, tlio 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, therefore, h>avo Italy. Conse¬ 
quently, if the war was to he carried on’ abroad, tho cfuiduct of it 
must of necessity <Iev<dve upon Seipio. The latter was anxious to 
land at once in Africa, and bring the contest to an end at tin* 
gates of Carthage ; but the olher iiiemhers of the Si-nate, and 
among them Q. Fahius Maximus, opposed the jirojeef, partly 
through timidity and j)artly through jealousy of the youthful eon- 
queror. All 4^iut Seipio could obtain was tho province of Sicily, 
with permission to invade Afri<M if he should think it for tin* ad¬ 
vantage of toe Republic; but the S<*nate re.soluh'ly refu.sed him 
an army, thus ine.kiiig the peimis.sion of no practical usi*. Tho 
allies had a truer view of tlie interests of Italy than tin* Roman 
Senate; from all the towns of Italy volunteers flocked to join tho 
standurd of tlie youthful hero.^ Tin* Senatij could not refuse to 
allow him to enlist tliese volunt<*crs; ami .such was the enthu.siu»m 
in his favour that he was able to cross over to Si<*ily with an army 
and a fleet, contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of 
the Senate. While busy with prejmrations in Sicily, he sent over 
Ladius to Africa with a small fleet to <*oneert a plan of eo-op<‘ra- 
tion with Ma.sinissa. But meantime his enemies at Rome ha<I 
nearly succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although 
he had no authority in Lower Italy, he had assistod in the rt'dne- 
tion of Locri, and after the conqm*.st of the town had left Q. Ple- 
minius in commjuid. The latter hud Iwf'ii guilty of sucli acts of 
excesses against tho inhabitants, that they sent an emlwissy to 
Rome to complain of his conduct. Q. Fabins Maximus eagerly 
availed himiielf of tho opportunity to inveigh in general against 
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tlio conduct of Scipio, and to urjjo In's innnodiato recall. Scipio’.s 
iiiugnilicent stylo of livinpf, and his love for Gn*ek literature and 
art, were denounced by his oinunies us danj^erous innovations 
upon old Koinan nmnners and iVuj^ulity. It was asserted that the 
time which .oujfld to Ih) given to the exercise and tlie training of 
his tioops was wasted in tlio Greek gymnasia or in literary pursuits. 
Though the 8(*nate lent a willing ear to these attacks, they did 
iu»t venture upon his iininediate ‘ecall, hut sent a eonimission into 
Sicily to inquire into the state' of the army. During the winter 
Sequo had been busy ill Completing his iireparations ; and by this 
time he had eolleeted all his stores, andbrouglit his army and navy 


into tiie most etfieient slate. 


The commissioners were astonished 


at what they saw. Instead of ordering him to return to Home, they 
bade him cross over to Africa as soon as possible. 

ccordingly m n.c. 204 8 cinio. who was now Proeon.sul, sailed 
from Liljb.'cum and lamied in Africa, not far from ^’lica. lie was 
immediately joined by Masinissa, who rendered him the most im- 
I>ortant service's in the war. He commenced the campaign by lay¬ 
ing siege to Utica, ami toAk up his quarters on a projecting head¬ 
land to the east of the town, on a spot which long bore the name 
of tin* Cornelian Camp. MeAutime the Carthaginians had collected 
a powt'rful army, whiejj they plaeeH under the command of Has- 
druhal, son of Gi.'^co, Scipio’s old opponent in Spain; and Syphax 
came to tiu'ir assistance with a gn'at fon'c^ 

In the be giniuoi: o f H.e. 203 Scipio planned a night-attack upon 
the two camps occupied by Ilasdrubul and 8y])hax. AVith tho 
assistance of Masini.ssa, his enli iprise was crowned isilh success; 
the two camps were burnt to the ground, and tmly a few of the 
I'liemy esi’aped the lire and tlie sword. Among tliese, however, 
wert' both Hasdrnhal and Syphax; tho former tied to Carthage, 
wlnre he per.'^naded tin* Senate to raise* amitlier army, ami tlio 
latter retreated to his native dominions, where he likt'wi.NC collected 
fresh tro(»pH. Hut their united forces were again defeated by 
Seipio. llasdruhul <lid not venture to niakt* his appearanoc again 
in Carthag(*; and Syphax oneo more lied into Numidiii.) Seipio 
<li<l init give tho Nnmidian prince any repose; ho was pursued by 
Uiulius aud IMasiiii.'Jsa, and tinally taken prisoner. Among the cap¬ 
tives wlio fell into their hands was Sophouisha. the wife of Syphax, 
whom Masinissa had long loved, and had expi'ctt'd to marry when 
she was given to his rival. Masinissa now not only immiised to 
presi*rv<* lier from captivity, hut, to prevent her falling into tho 
liands of tho Homans, determined to marry ht*r himself. Their 
nuptials were uccordiugly celebrated without delay, but Scipio, 
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fearful of the influeiioo wliicli she mi^ht oxorciso over his ally, 
stt‘nily upbraided liiiu with liis weakness, and insiht(‘<l on the im- 
ine<liate surrender of the prineess. Una])le to resist this eonnnand, 
Ma^iiiissa S[)an*d li(*r the liuniiliation of eajdivity b^'sendinj^ her a 
bowl of poison, whieli she drunk without hesitatioi^ and thus put 
an end to her own life. 

t These rep<*ated disasters so alarmed the Cartbaicinians that 
they resolved to reeall llunnibj^l and Maj^o. Hannibal quitti'd 
Italy in r..c\ 2011, to the f^reat joy of the Ih>nmnH|^ For more than 
15 years fiad lie earried on tlie war in tltat eountry, hiving it waste 
from one extremity to another ; and tlurini; all this ]>enod his supe¬ 
riority in the held had been uneonte»led. Tlie Komans ealeubited 
that in these l.l years their losses in the tield alone had amounted 
to not less tlian oOO.OOO men ; a statement which w'ill hardly appear 
exa<:^,Iterated when w'e eoiisider the continual combats in which they 
were eii'^a'red l^iy* their ever-watchful foe. 

As soon as Hannibal landed in Afiica the hopi*s of the Cartha¬ 
ginians revived, and they look<‘d forward to a favourable termina¬ 
tion of the war. Hannibal, however, fiA.tued a trm r (‘stimale of 
the rf-al state of affairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle wouhl bo 
the ruin of Carthage and be W'as therefore anxious to conclude a 
peace before it w'as too late. I'eipio, wlio was e.iger to bavi* tlu» 
glory of bririiring the war to a close, and who feared lest his enemies 
in the Senate iniglit appoint him a sueeej<sor, wa.s (*qiially' dt'.siroiis 
of a peace. Tin; terms, liowa ver, wbieli the Homan general jiro- 
posed seeme<r’intolerable to the C.irthaginiaiis: and as Hannihal,at 
a personal it'-Aerview witli Seipio, emdil not obtain any abatement of 
the liard eoiiditiops, he was Ibrced, against 1 ;h will, to eontiniie tho 
war. Into tlie details of the eampaigii, w hieh are lelated Very ditVer- 
ently, our limits will not jiermit us to enter. T he (Ic chaivu buAUo’ 
was at length fought on the Ibth of Oeteher, n.«'. 202, on tho 
Hilghidas, not far from the eityofZama; and H.innihal, aecorditig 
to tho express testimony of his antagonist, displayed on this oeca- 
sion all the qualities of a <'oiisnminate general. Jlut he wu.s now 
piirtieularly (h'lieieiit in that foriiiidahle cavalry wbi<*h had so often 
d«*eided tho victory in his favour; bis elephants, of which lie luul a 
great number, were renderf d iinavading by tlie skilful nianugeinent 
of Seipio; and the buttle ended in his <*omplete defeat, noiwitb- 
htiinding the ht:roic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty 
thoii.sand of his men fell on the field of Imttle, as many were mado 
prisom rs, and Hannibal birns< lf with dillirmlty eseapeil the pursuit 
of Masinissji. Upon Iiis arrival at Carthago ho was tho first to admit 
the muguitudu of tho diittuitcr, and to point out tho iint)ossibility 
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of the furtlier prosecution of the wur. Tho terms, liowever, now 
imposed ])y S<Mj>io were nmeh more severe than before. Carthago 
had no alternative but hubiiiinsiou ; but the negotiations wi re con¬ 
tinued for some time, and a linal treaty was not eoneludi-d till tlio 
following yej r (*{.C. 201). CHy this treaty it was agreed that the 
Cartliaginians were to preserve their iiidepondcuco and territorj^ in 
Africa, but to give up all elaims to any foreign possessrbiis; tlmt 
tliey were to surrender all prisoner.- and deserters, all their ships of 
war exc(‘pt ttMi trirtanes, and all tiieir elephants ;’‘that tl y were 
not to make war in Africa, or out tit Africa, without the" consent "of 
Home; that tiny wer<5 to acknowledge MaMiiissi as king ofNu- 
ini'lia * that tlu'y were to pay 10,000 talents in silver in the eourso 
of liftv years.^ 

8ei])io returneil to Italy in n.o. 2()l,and entered Home in triumph, 
lie was reeeivi d with universal enthu-viasin ; tlie surn.nne of Afri¬ 
ca rnis was conferred np(»n him, ami the people in Heir gratitude 
WHTc anxious to distingui^h him W’ith the mo.-it extiaordiihiry marks 
of honour. It is related tliat they wmlusl to make him Consul and 
Dictator for life, and to eree? his .statue in tlie Coiiiitia, the Senate- 
hou-'C, and even in tlie Capitol: but that he prudently declined all 
these invidious distiuctious. * 



The Copitoliuc Woli. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


WARS IN THE EAST. TIIK MACEI)0N;.^\, SYRIAN, AND GALATIAN 

WARS. B,C. 211-188 

''Tiik Soooiul Pnnio War inad^'^ tho Romans lunlisput^’d mastiTS of 
«the wostorn pli«)n'S of tlio Mi-ditorraiiou^i. Sirilv, Saidmia, and 
iC(^rjiica, wrro Roman provmcos; Spain owned thi* Roman Mijire- 
fmaey; C.irtliai^o was eompU tely and her powerful 

lnc‘i^hl>our Mitsinlssa was the sh’aflfast ally of Rome. The Roman 
tllepublie^was now the most powerful state in the sineieiit w(»ild. 
|Her lef'ions had la-en trained to war hy lon;j: wtnu^^h s wilh (hiuls, 
|Spaniards. amf Africans, and were 8Uperi(»r to all other troops in 
nliscipline, f-xy)erienee, and valour. She now* naturally turned lu r 
eyes toward.s the East, whosu ejOTcmin^i nation.s seemed to offer tin 
easy con(juest. 

The Greek kiny^doms in Asia, founded hy the suecessors of 
Ale.xander the Great, Ixjre w’ithin them th(‘ seed.s of di'cay. Tho 
miy^hty kini^dom of Svuia, which hud onc<' ext<’nd<Ml from* tho 
Indus to tho A^y^ean Sea, had ikjw lost some of its fairest j>rovineeH. 
7’he y^reater part of A.sia Mim»r no lony^er ow’ued the* authority of 
the Syrian kings. Po.srt'.s was governe<l hy its own rulers. A 
largo holly of Gauls Jiud settleil in the, northern part of Phrygia, 
whieh district wa.s now called Gm.aiia after them. A new 
kingdom was founded in Mysia, to wliich the mimo of pKitoAMrs 
was given from its chief city; auilAltulus, wIk) was king of Per- 
gamus during the S<*cond Punic War, formed an alliaiiee with 
fi riPnfrmfinn r^crnin ♦ *inrl Af The >'’innr i,f 
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Syria at this time was Antiochiis III., who, from his victory over 
the PartiiiunH, hjul rc'ccivod tlie siiruan>G of the Groi^t. 

E<iYi’i' \va.s {^ovt riied by tlic Greek inoruirelis, wlio bore tlie namo 
of Ptolemy. Tliey had, even as curly as the time of Pyrrhus, 
formed an allirue** with Home 'se»‘p. 00). Tlie kingdom had since 
declined ill power, and upon the death oi Ptolemy IV., surnumi'd 
Piiilopator, in n.c. 200, the minbter-s of Ids infant son Ptolemy 
ICpiphrmes, dreadin*' the anih'tiou.s <|<‘si»rns of the Macedonian and 
Syrian kin^jjs, plaeeil him under tin* jirotection of the Homan Senate, 
who <‘onM'iit(.‘d to become his f^nurdiuris. 

'idle Hepuhlie of Itiiorn s was the chief maritime power in the 
.^;^ean Sra. It extmidrd its dominion over a portion of the oppo¬ 
site coasts of Curia and Lycia, and over several of the nei^hhounng 
islands. Like the kinuj of Per^amns, tlic Hiiodians had fol'med an 
alliance with Home as a protection a»jcain.st Macedonia. 

M v< roiiMA was still a powerful kingdom, go'’erMed#at this time 
by Philip V., a monarch of considerable abHity, who ascendt'd 
the throne in n.c. 220, at tin* curly age of Heventi iai. His douiiiiion 
extended over tin* greati r jiaFt of Greece, but two ih*w jiowers had 
sprung up sinct' the death of Alexander, which si‘rvt‘d as some 
connterpoiHi‘ to the Maceiloniln supr<‘macy. Of tla^st* the most 
important wms the Acii lii.Aijii i., ^hich embraced Corinth, Ar¬ 
cadia, and tilt' greater part of tfie Ptdoponnesus.* The il^^iuLiA.v 
included at this time a considerable portion of Central 
(trecee. Aiiii.ns and ScAiirA still rt‘taineil tluir independence, 
but witli scarcely a s]ia<low of their former greatness ainl power. 

Such Was tin* state «>f the eastern world when it eame*^ntt> eon- 
tact w'itli the arms of Home, • 

Wti have alreatly seen that during the Set'ond Pimie War 
Philip had 1 K'eu t'ligagetl in liostilities with the Homan Hepuhlie. 
Deinetrin.s «if Plnirtis, who had bt't'ii tlriveri by the botnans from bis 
II1\nail doininious,!- bud taken r»‘fugo ’nt tlie court of Philip, and 
soon netpiiretl luihoinnTed innueuee over the iniinl of tin* young 
I'ing. .^’lih wdly Greek urged him to tukt* up arms against tlio 
grasping Hepuhlie ; and tlie amhitioii of Philip wiw still further 
excited by the vietorii'S of llaunihal. After the battle of Caniun 
fn.c. 2lfi^ he coiieluded a treaty with Ilaiinihal; but, instead ot 
Hupporting the Carthaginian army and fleet, his procuediuga were 
inarketl by an inim*eountabh' ilegri'o of hesilalum and delay. It 
Was not till n.c. 211 that he appeareil in tlie Adriatic with a llet*t, 
and laid sit'gi' to flrlena nnd AnQlloni a. which the Roniuua bad 

h’l'C' tlu’ * SiiuiUcr Ili.story of Greece,’ p. 214. 

t 8co b. 79. 
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retained possession of at the close of the Illyrian war.* IIo suc¬ 
ceeded in tak^^nj? Oricns; hut the arrival of u siuull Itoiuau force, 
under the coniinand of IM. Valerius Lajvinus, compelled him to 
rai&e the siege of Apollonia, and to burn his owi^ ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. Fftr the pext threo 
years the war was carried on with unaccountable .slackness on both 
sides; but in n.c. 211 it assumed a new character in eonseqmuice of 
the alliance which the Roma|is formed with the .i'Ktohan League.) 
Into Uie details of the campaigns which ft)llowt‘d it is unnecessary 
to enter: but the attention of the Komans was soon afterwards 
dirt'cted to atlliirs in t^pain, and the ..Ltolians were left almost 
alone to eope with Philip. The Aeh.'oans uLo j<»iiu‘d Philip against 
the .lKtollan^, and the latter people were so hunl pressed that they 
were gfad to make pea»'e with the Mueedomaii king. f^Sliortly 
afterwards the Uomans, who were desimiw of turning tlieiruiulivided 
attention totftho invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with him 
{n.c. 205).^) 

The peace, which thus terminated the First ^laecdonian "War, 
Was pnihably r<‘garded hy hotli pai tu*s as little more than a sus¬ 
pension <»f ho-stilities. O^Miilip even wa nt so far us to send to tiio 
Carthaginians in Afriea a hotly of lOOl) men, wlio fonglit at Zama 
under the commaml of ilaniift»al.'t^^t thc^Hame time he, proe<*edeil 
to carry out Ids plans for his ow'n aggr.indisemeiit in (ireece, w’itli- 
* out any ri'gard to tlio Homan alliances in that country. In order 
tto establioh his naval supreiiuu;}'^ in the yKgeun Sea, he attacked 
the Khotlian.'i and Attains king of Pergamiis, both of w'honi were 
allies ot**Kome^ vHc had al so pri'V^oU'^Iy mad«‘ a tnaty with 
Antiochiis, kiiftg of Syria, Ibr tin* dihm<‘mherim*nt of the Fgyptian 
monarchy, whicli was placed under the guardianship of the lionmii 
people.^ 

It was impossible for the Senate to pass over tlu'se nets of 
hostility, ami accordingly, in the vear utter the conelusioii of the 
Second Punic War, the Consul 1*. Sulpicius (Jalba projiosi-d to tho 
Comitia of the Centuries that war should ho dcclureil against 
I’hilip. But the people longed for repose, and rejected tho proposi¬ 
tion hy tlio almost unanimous vote of every century. It was only 
by the most earnest remonstranee, and hy representing to them 
that, unless they attacked Philip in (Ireeci', he would invadi! Italy, 
like Hannibal, that they wore induced to reverse their deei.sion and 
declare war (n.c. 2(10)^ 

CPRflilPtfSS Hf" 'tTiTJ^timo cngag<[»d in the Biyjp of Athcim, which 
had joined Attalus and thWRiiodiuiis. ^^he Consul Culba crossed 


* See p. 79. 
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over to Epirtifl, and Athens was relieved by a Roman fleet; but 
before bo withdrew, Philip, prompted by aiipjer and revenj^e, dis- 
pluyetl his barbarisra by destroyin’^ the gardens and buildings in 
tho suburbs, including the Lyceum and the tombs of the Attic 
lieroes; and in H second incursion which lie made witli largo 
reinforcements'he,committed still greater excesses.} For some time, 
however, th<» war lingered on without any decided euc<*ess on citljor 
side. The Consul Villius, who succig (le«l (ialba in n.e. 199, etfi'cted 
nothing of importance ; and it was ild till the appointimait of tho 
Consul T. Qninctius Flainininns to thii command that the war w'as 
carried on with energy and vigour (n.c. 198;. forced his way 

tlirougli the pa.sses of Antignnea, which were occu]>ied by tho 
enemy, invaded Thessaly, ami took up liis wint<‘r-quarters in Phoeis 
and l..oeri3. In the following year (n.c. 197) the struggle was 
brought to a tc*rmination by the battle of ('v noscepl mhe (Dogs* 
Heads,, a range of hills near Scotus.sa, in Tlic.^^saly. Tlie Roman 
legions irained an easy victory ov<*r tin? once forniidi?l»lr Alacedo- 
niaii phalanx : SDOO j\laccd(Hiians were killed and .^)0<K) taken pri¬ 
soners, while Flainininns loi^. only 700 men. Philip was obliged 
to sue tor pl ace, and in th(‘ following year (n.<'. 19<») a treaty was 
ratified by which the Macedojiians 'were eoinpelleil to renoimco 
their supremacy, to witlnlruw their,garrisons from the Grecian 
towms, to snrremler Ibeir fleet,, and to jiay 1000 talents for tho 
cxpens(*a of the war, half at once, ami half hy annual iii'-talments in 
the (amrse of ten years. Thus ended the Si:co\i> M\cli>onian 
AVvr.) 

At tho ensiling Isthmian games, vrhieh were eeU-hrated at Corinth 
in the bummoT of this year, Flainininns was present, and a herald at 
Ids eoininaml solemnly proclaimed the imlepeiidonco and freedom 
of Greece. Tins unexp(‘ct(‘d news was received with over¬ 
whelming gratitude an<l joy ; the throngs of jieople that crowded 
round Flaminiims to catch u sight of tluhr liberator, or to toueli liis 
garment, wen* so enormous as almost to endanger his life. 

Flainininns remained tw'o yt*ars longer in Greieo in order to 
Bctllo the affairs of tho country. He seems to have been actuated 
by a siuccro dc.siro to restort? the internal peace and welfare of 
Grccco; and whenever his actions appear at varianeo with this 
object, he was h mlct^ flip .infliumco of the policy of the Republic. 
Tljiia,.thijjyigli he imulo wur upon Kabis, tho tyrant of Sparta, and 
deprived him of tlio soiitlu'rn [lortioii of Laconia, he did not expel 
him from S^iarta, that he might aerve oa a useful cheek upon tho 
Achihans. Wlu*n Flaminiims returned to Italy in n.c, 194 he 
withdrew tho Roman garrisons from all the Grecian towns, oven 
Chulcia, and Demetrlaa, the three strongest fortroasoa 
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in the country, which wore called the Fetters of Greece. On his 
departure he convoked an assembly of the Greeks at Corinth, in 
wfiicTi Tie exlidrted them to use their freedom wisely, and to remain 
faitiiful to Homo. Flaniininus hud been absent five years, llis 
reputation was second only to that of SeipL^ .^frieaiius. His 
triumpli, which was most magnificent, lusted tliroo days.* 

Vjt has been already mentioned that Philip had forim'd an alliance 
with Antioclms III., king ofi Syria, surnumed tlie Great, for the 
dismemberment of the Egypftau monarchy. During the war be¬ 
tween* Philip and tlie Romans, Antioehus had occupied Asia 
Minor, and was preparing to cross into (ireece. Upon the con¬ 
clusion of this war Flaniininus sternly forbade liim to ae^ foot in 
Europe, and for a time be shrank from a contest witli the victorious 
arms of ihane. Rut the Aitolians, who had fought on the Roman 
side, were discontented with the arrangements of Flamininus, 
Tlieir arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory of 
CynoscepliM^e, and their cupidity desired a larger sliare in the 
spoils of the war. Flamininus had seureely quitted Greece before 
the iEtoliaii-s eiideavoiireil to per.^ua<<e Philip, Xahi.s, and Antio- 
clius to enter into a league against the Romans. Plvilip at once 
refused, Init Xabis took up arm.s, iwid Antioeliiis willingly entered 
into the designs of tin* /EtolWns.^ At thi.';^tinie Haiinihal appeared 
as an ex’. j at the Svnun court. 'After the Seeoml Punic War ho 
hud bct himself to work, like liis fatlier Ilamilear at the end of 
the previous war, to prtpare means for renewing the contest at 
no distant p(,*riod. He introduced various reforms in the constitu¬ 
tion, and^H*ms to have deprived the Oligarchy of their exclusive 
power; but tl^^ey averigeil thein.selves by denouncing him to the 
Romans as engaged in iieirotiatioiis w’tli Antioehus to iiulnce him 
to take up arms igain.st Rome. The Senate siuit envoys to Car¬ 
thage to iiifpiire into these chargi s; and Hannibal, seeing that bis 
enemies %v«‘re too strong for him, secretly took fiigbt, and reached 
tlie court of Antioehus in safety. ^He was received witli the highest 
honours, and iiiged the king to phiee an army at liis dis[K}sal witli 
which be might invade Italy. ^Int Antii>chu.s was persuaded by 
the ACtolians to cross over into Gre<‘ce, an<l accordingly laiidi'd at 
Demetrias in Thessaly in n.c. H>2. The Romans now dtiolured 
war against Antioehus, and in the following year (n.c. 191) tlie 
Con.sul Aeiliiis Glabrio marched intf> The.ssaly. The king had 
entrenched liinifM'lf in the passes of Thermopyla;, that ho might 
prevent the Romans from penetrating into central Greece. Rut 
there was, as is well known, a difficult pa.ssage across Mount 
fEta, hy which the I^ersians had ihwiiMided to fight with lAunidas. 
This passage was now forced by M. Cato, who was serving us one of 
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the Consul s lieutenants, and as soon as he appeared in the rear 
ot the Syrian army they tied in confusion, and tlie battle was won. 
Antiochus now hastened back to Asi**. abandon.n«' all further 
hopes of conquest in (Ireece. As soon as he hail placed the sea 
betwe(in hiinselt i^nd the liornans lie thoujrht that he was safe; but 
Hannibal wariied*liim of his error, and said that he wondered that 
the Romans had not already followed him. 

Next year (u.C. 1!)0) L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of the great 
Africanus, and C. Ladius, the intir,jate friend of the latter, were 
Consuls. L. Seipio was anxious to have the command of die war 
against Anti<K*hus ; but the Senate had not much confidence in his 
ability, and it was only in consequence of his brother Africanus 
otTeriiif., to siTve under him as his liiuitenant that he obtained the 
command which he desired. ^leantime Antiochus bad goliecteil a 
vast army from all parts of liis dominions, and, advancing north¬ 
wards from Ephesus, laid waste the kingdom of Peri:amiis. Hut 
upon the approach of the Roman army, which entt^rcd Asia by 
crossing the Hellespont, Antiochus ndn'ated southwards : and the 
decisive battle was fought ^lear Magnesia at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus. The Ri>mans obtained an <‘asy and bbxxllcss victory over 
the vast but disorderly rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 4l)0 
Romans fell, while Antiochus lost .5I*»,00() men. He at once gave 
up the contc st in de-'-pai *, and humbty sued for peace. The con¬ 
ditions were hard. He hail to code all his dominions west of Mount 
Taurus (that is, the ydiol© of Asia Minor), to pay 1,5,000 Euboic 
tiilcnls within twelve years, to give up his elephants and ships of 
wai,' and to aiirrendcir’Tty th6 Romans Huunibal and some others 
who had taken refuge at his court. Hannibal foresaw his danger, 
and made his escape to Crete, from whence he ufteAvards repaired 
to the court of Prusias, king of llithynia.J 

L. Scipio returned to Romo in the following year, bringing with 
him cnoimous trt'usuros. In imitation of his brother ho assumed 
the surnunn' of AsiAiicrs. 

Tho Romans were now at leisure to punish the j'Rttdians, wdio 
had to make head against tho Romans by themselves. T1 k‘ Consul 
M, Fulvius Nohilior (n.c. 180) took their chief town, Ambracia, 
after an obstinate resistance, and compelh'd them to sue for peace. 
Tliis was granted, but ou tho most humiliating conditions. They 
w(fro reqiiireil to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, to renounce 
all tlio c()n<pi(‘sts they had recently made, to pay an indemnity 
of .500’'talent8, and to engage in future to aid the Romans in their 
war.s. The power of the Ailtolian league was thus for ev(‘r crushed, 
though it seems to have existed, iu name at least, till a much 
, later period. ) 
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The colleague of M. Fulvins Nobilior was On, Manlius Vulso^ 
who had received Asia as liis province, that he might conclude 
the peace whi^i his predecessor, Scipio Asiaticiis, had made with 
Antiochiis, and arrange the atlairs of Asia. But Manlius was not 
content with the siibordinato part allotted to him; and being 
anxious for booty as much as for glory, lie attact;ecf tlie•Galatians 
in Asia Minor, witliout waiting for any instnictions from tlie Senate, 
and in direct opposition to th| ten commissioners who had been 
sent to arrange conjointly with|him the aftairs of Asia. This was 
the first instance in which a Roman general had made war without 
the authority of the Senate or the People; a <langerous precedent, 
which was afterwards only too faithfully followed. The Galatians 
were, as has been already said, a body of Gauls, who, after*layiug 
waste a %reat part of Asia Minor, bad settled in tlie north of 
Phrygia. They ha<l fought in the army of Antiochus at Magne.sia, 
and this supj^ied Manlius with a pretext for marehing against them. 
He defeati'd them in two hattle.s, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. The campaign gri*atly enriched Manlius and his legions, 
us the Gauls had accumulated eiiomous wealth by tlieir many 
conquests in Asia. 

Manlius remained another year 188) in the East as Pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction Ti'ith the ten eommi.ssion<*rs, formally 
concluded the peace with Antiochus, and .settled the atfairs of Asia. 
Eumeues, the king of Pergamus, received Mysia, Lydia, and part 
of Caria. The Rhodians obtained the remaining portion of Curia, 
together with T^ycia and Pisidia. Manlius returned to Rome in n.c. 
187, and j^is triumpli, like that of Seipio Asiaticu.s, was most mag¬ 
nificent. But Jiis siddiers, like those of Seijiio, intr<Mluccd into the 
city the luxuries of the Ea.st. These campaign.s, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, exercised a most injurious influence ujion the cliaracter 
cf the Roman nobles and people, teacliing them to love war for the 
{jake of acquiring wealth, aud prompting them to acts of robb(;ry 
and rapine. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


WARS IN TFIK WEST. THE GALLIC, LIGURIAN, AND S^?ANISH 

WARS. ILC. 200-17.“). • 

WiiiLi: tlio Roman lo^^ions in tl»o East wore aeqnirinj^ wealth and 
winniii}' easy coiiquesls, their less fortnnato eomrath s in tlie West 
wore curryin*; on a severe s1rn'j:i;le with the warlike (Jauls, Tjis^n- 
rums, and Sjianiards.'“i^Tho Romans liad hardly eiuududi d tlio 
Second Punic War when they reeeiv(‘d int<‘lli};enee that Hamilear, 
a Cartliaginian otlieer, laid exeitcid stweral tribes in Xorthern Italy 
to take up arms against Rome. Tliese wt‘re the (Jauls on both 
sides of the Po, anti the Ligurians,'a raeo of hardy mountaineers, 
inhabiting the upper Apennines and the IMaritime Alps, 'Jrhey 
eoiuintMieed tlie war in n.c. 2()() by the eaiitiiro and dt‘.struetion of 
tlie Jtoman colony of Plaetuitia, an«l by laying siege to that of 
Cremona, the two stronghohls t)f the Roman tlominitai in Xorthern 
Italy, q’lio Romans now set themselves to work, with th(‘ tdiarac- 
t(;ristic stubbornness of tlmir nation, to subduu thoroughly tliesc 
Robi]2. 1 
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tribes. The Insiibrcs and tlio Ci*nomani, to the north of the Po, 
wore the lirst to vitdd ; but tlio Boii resisted for soino vcjirs all the 
efforts of the Komiins, and it was not till n.o. 191 that the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasiea received tht'ir final submission. !)i Ho 
slauj;htered the Boii without mercy, and made it quo of tlio claims 
of his triiimpli that he had left only children and i/id men alive. 
This warlike pco]»le was now thoroU{j:hly subdued, and from hence¬ 
forth Cisalpine Gaul bei*aino ., Komun province, ami f'radually 
adopted the languacre and eustmns of Koine. The submission of 
the peojile was secured by the foundation of new colonies and tho 
formation of military roads. In n.c. 190 a colony was established 
at Bononia, now Boloi^na, in tlie country of the Boii,'and six years 
afterwards others were also fuumled at Mutina (Modeiun and 
Parma. military road made by M. yKmiliiis Lepidus, Consul tor 
B.c. 180, and called tho Via iEmilia, was a continuation of tlio 
Via Flamiuia, and ran from Ariniiiium past Placentia, IMutina, 
and Parma tt# Placentia.) 'The suhjui^ation of tho luirurians was 
a longer and more diilicult task. These hardy mounhiineers con¬ 
tinued the W'ur, with intermissions, foj a period of eighty years. 
The Romans, after penetrating into the lieart of Liguria, wero 
seldom able to effect more than to compel tlio enemy to disperse, 
and tiike refugi*- in their villages and eastles*> of whieli tho latter 
were mountain-fastnesses, in wliicli^they were generally able to defy 
their pursuers. ’ But into tho didails of these loug-protructed ami 
inglorious hostilities it is unnecessary to enter. 

^Tie conquests of Seipio Africunus had drivem the Carthaginians 
out of Spain, and established tlie Roman suprtunaey in that eoimtry. 
Accordingly, soon after tho end of the Second Punic War (uhout 
n.C. 198), tlie Itoinans proceoiled to consolidate tlieir dominion in 
Spain by dividing it into two ])rovinees, (‘aeb governed by u ITndor, 
which were crdlcd Ilispaiua Citerior, or Hither Spain, and Hispahia 
Ulterior, or Further* Spain, and divided from each other by tho 
Iborus or tlio Kbro. But it w'as little more than the eastern part 
of the peninsula that was really sulject to Rome. 'I'ho powiirfiil 
tribc‘8 of the Celtiberiaiis in central Spain, tho Lusitanians in Por¬ 
tugal, and tho Cantabrians and fJallieeians in the north-west, still 
rnamtuined the*ir independence. Tho division of tho country into 
two provinces showed that tho Romans intended to occupy it per¬ 
manently, and occasioned a general insurrection. 

Tlie Consul M. Porcius Cato, of wliom we shall speak moro fully 
presently, was sent to put down this insurrection (n.c. 19h), 'J’ho 
wliole e»>u itry was in arms; but Ids military genius and indefa¬ 
tigable industry soon re-establislied tlio superiority of Rome. Ho 
gained several decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 
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tribe, and took native mercenaries into his pay. The details of liis 
campaign are full of horrors.'- We read of the /holesaU^slaughter 
of men who had laid down their arms, of multitudes sold ae slaves, 
and of many iiiore who put themselves to death to escape this fate. 
Cato Wiis :iof*tho man to feel any eompuiietioiis of eonseience in 
the performance of what he considered a rigorous public task. Ho 
boasted of having tlestroyed monj, towns in Spain than he had spent 
days in that country. Wlien ho ‘l»a<l reduced the whole of Hither 
Spain to a hollow, sullen, and temporary submission, lie rcturneil 
to Koine, and was rewarded with a triumph. 

(The severe measures of Cato only exasperated the Spaniards. 
Th-y again took up arm.s, and continued to resist the Homan 
Pnetors for the next sixteen years, till Tih. Seinpronms Gracchus, 
the fatlier of tlie celebratt'd tribunes, after gaming several bril¬ 
liant victories over the Celtiberians, granted them an honourable 
peace. By his wise measures and conciliatory conCnet he won tho 
alfectious of the natives, and induced them to submit to the Koman 
biiproniacy (n.c. 171)). 

It remains to mention *two other wars in the West. The Sar¬ 
dinians and Corsicans n^volted, ainl behl out fur two years against 
the con(pu*ror of Spam (u.e.'*177-175). But Gracchus etVected their 
complete subjugation, «ind brought to Koine m largo a nninber of 
captives''for sale us to give rise to tho proverb “ Sardi venales’' 
for anything that was cheap and worthless. 

The Istriuns, near tho head of tho Adriatic Gulf, had been con¬ 
quered by tho Komans just beforo tho Second Punic War. But 
tlu‘ir coinfilete subjugation W’as now neeess.ary, on acet^mt of their 
proximity to the newly-formed jirovince of Cisulpiife Gaul. Acconl- 
ingly the Cinisuls invailed Istriii in n.c. 178, and m the following 
year tho whole people was reduced to submission. ^ 



Teuiple ol Jupiter Capitoliuus. (From ft Coin.) 




CHAPTER XVII. 

/ • THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION AND ARMY. “ 

’ Hite* **« .*'■>* ■J M 4. 

The carocr^of foreign conquest upon wliicli the Republic had now 
entered continuf/d with little or no inh rruption till the estahli.sn- 
ment of the Empire. Wo may Imto pause t(» lake a hriid'hiirvey 
of the form of government, as well as of the military organisation 
hv which these cr>nquests wen* efVeelt'd. 

Tl le earlier history of tin* Ronain constitntion has been already 
rotated. We have wen how, afler a long struggle, tlie Plebeians 
aequired complete political equality with the Patricians. In the 
Second Punic War the antagoni.sm lM‘twe<*n tlie two orders had 
almost dis{ijjpear(‘d, and the only mark of separation lietweon them 
in political matters was the regulation, that, of the two Consuls and 
two Censors one must bp a Patri<*iun and the oth(‘r a PIelK*’an, 
Even this fell into di.siiso upon tin; rise of the new Nobility, (»f 
which we shall 8p(‘ak in tlie ncjxt <diapter. The Patrifiians gradu¬ 
ally dwindled away, and it hecanio tho custom to elect both Con- 
HiiU and Censors from tho Plebeians.* 

• Two Plebeian Consuls were first appointed in b.c. 172, and two Plebeian 
Censors m b.c. 131. 
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I. The Magistrates. —Every Roman citizen who aspired to the 
consulship hud to pass throuj;li a regular gradation of public offices, 
and the earliest age at wliich he could become a candidate for 
them was fixed by a law passt'd in b.c. 179, and known by tho 
name of the i^ex Annalis. The (‘arliest age for the Qu.'Cbtorsliip, 
which was the first of these magistracies, was 27 years; for the 
TEddeship 37 ; for tho Pra*torship 40 ; and for the Consulship 43. 

All magistrates at *Tfomo wer * divided into Curulea and those 
who W(“r(‘ not Curules. The Curvile Magistrates were the Dictators, 
Censors, Consuls, Pra 3 tors, and Curule i'lCdiles, and were so called 
bei*ausi* they had tho right of sitting upon tho Sella Curnlis, 
originally an emhlem of kingly pow’cr, iinj)orted, along with o^ier 
iiibi^iiia of royalty, from Etruria. 

1. ^Tlie Qn vstors w’cn; the jiaymasters of the state. “It w’as their 
duty to receive the n'vaiuies, and to make all the necessary pay¬ 
ments for tho military and civil stTvici*s. Tlierc were originally 
only two QuflRstors, hut their numher was constantly incr(‘ased with 
the coinpiests of tho Ih'puhlie.^ Besides two (iiuestors wlio ahvays 
r(*maim*<l at Rome, every* CUuisul or Praitor wlio eondueied a war 
or governed a province was attemled hy one of tlu‘se magi^t^ates. 

2. Tho Aulilcship was owginally a jdeheian office, instituted at 
tin* .sam«‘ time as the 'j'rihmu ship#t>f tlu‘ Plehs.* To tho two Ple¬ 
beian .E<liles two Curule jEdiles were added in B.c, 303. (The four 
Akliles in common had tlm (iiarge of tlie public huildings,t tlio 
care of th<‘ cleansing and <lraining of tlie city, and the superin- 
ti'iidenco of the police. They had also the regulation of the public 
festivals; and tho celebration of the Liu li ^hi gni, or Croat (oimes, 
was their (‘special function.\ Oiiginally they m-ceived a sum of 
money from the state to «h fray the expenses of these gaim s, but 
this grant w’as withdraw’ii a)>out tlio time of the Eirht Punic War; 
a nu asure uttendeil with important conseqiu'nces, since tho higlier 
magistracies were tlius conliued to the wealthy, who alone could 
defray tho charges of these «*o.stly ('ntertainmeiits. After the 
Macedonian and Syrian wars the (hiriile ^Ediles often incurred a 
prodigious (‘Xpeiise with the view of pleasing the pi'ojde, and se¬ 
curing their votes in future eU ctions. 

3. The institution of the Pr.rfunthijt in B.c. 30(> has been already 
narrated, iiiere was originally only Pnetor, subsequently 
called Pnetor XTrbanus, whost' chief duty was the administration 
of justice. In B.c. 210 a sethmd Pfivtor was added, wdio had to 
doCldO cases in whiHi foreigners were concerned, and who wa.s 


Sec p. 31. 

t llcncc their name, from jEdes, a temple. 
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benco called Pr®tor Peregrinus. When the territories of the state 
extended beyond Jtaly new Preetors were created to govern the 
jjTovinc^s. Two Praetors W’ero appointed to take the udminis- 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia (n.c. 227), and two more W('ro 
added when the two Spanish provinces were forp/jd (n.c. 11)7). 
There were thus six Prajtors, two of whom staye^i in the city 
and the other four went abroad^ Each Proctor was attended by 
six Lictors. 

4. ^!lie /Consuls were the highest ordinary magistrates at Rome, 
and were at the head both of the state and the army. They eon- 
vok^tlie Senate and the Assembly of the Centuries; they pre¬ 
sided in eacli, and had to see that the resolutions of the 
Senate and tlio People were carried into elFect. Tiny had tlio 
supreme coiiTiuand of the annies^ri virtue of tho Imperium con¬ 
ferred upon them by a special vote of the People. At tho heml of 
the army, they bad full pow’er of life and death over their soldiers. 
They wi‘re preceded by twelve lictors, but tins outward sign of 
power was enjoyed ]>y them moutli by month in turn. 

The Magistrates above-mentioned werft elected annually, but it 
was the practice freqiu'ntly to prolong the comrnaml of tin' Con¬ 
suls or Pra3tors in tho provinces under tho tith s of Proconsuls or 
Proprietors. In tlio later times Mf tlie Repphlie it was iwual for 
both (’oiibuls and several Prietors to remain at Home <luring their 
year of office, and at its clos«3 to take tlio command of provinces, 
with the titles of Proconsuls or Proj»rajtors. 

5. The Dictatorship, which occurs so often in tho early hi.otory of 
tho I<epubli&, disappears altogetlier after tho Seeoinl Punic War. 
As tho Republic'* becamo pow’erful, ainl had no longer to ilread 
any enemies in Italy, there was no iiecfssity for such an I'xtra- 
ordiiiary magistracy as the Dictatorship, hut whenever internal 
dangers seemed to require a stronger executive the Senate iiiveste«l 
the Consuhs with D ctutoriul power.* 

C. The Censors were two in iiuruhor, olootoil every five years, hut 
they hc'ld tln^r office for a y<*ar ami a lialf. They were taken, as 
a goirTTat rnloi tfom thn.so who had been previously Consuls, an<l 
their office was ’ regarded a.s tho highest <lignity in the state. 
Their duties, whicli'wero very exten.sive and very important, may 
bo divided into three classes, all of whicli, however, were clo.sely 
connected. 

inj. Their first and most important duly was to take tho Consus. 
This was not simply n list of tho population, according to tho 

* This was clone by the well-known formula “ Vidcant ” or “ Dent opcr'un 
Consules, ne quid res pubhea detriraenti capiat.*’ 
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modern use of the word, but a valuation of the property of every 
Uomuii citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of the property-tax, but also for deterinininj' the posi¬ 
tion of every citizen in the state, which was regulated, in accord¬ 
ance with tv}(‘ Constitution of Servius Tullius, by the ainount of his 
property. AecVrdingly tluj Censors had to draw up lists of the 
Classes and Ceuluries. They also j^ade out the lists of the Senatc»ra 
and Equites, striking out* the names of all whom they deemed 
unworthy, and lilling up all vaean.ues in the Senate. 

( h). The Censors possessed a geni,*ral control over the conduct 
and morals of tlio citizens. In th<i exercise of this important 
j) 0 \v«T they Were not guidtal by any rules of law, but simply by 
th( ir own sense of duty. T hey iimmdied acts of pii\ate as well as 
pnlilic immorality, and visited with their censure, not only offences 
airainst the laws, but everything opjaistd to the old liomau cha- 
laeter and habits .such as living in et lihaey, extra\‘*gaTiee, luxury, 
iS:e. They had iho power of degrading every citizt'ii to a lower 
rank, of expelling Senators from the Senate, of d(q)riviiig tho 
Imputes of their horsi s, .-tml of renn»ving ordinary citizens from 
tla-ir tiihes, and thus excluding them fnmi all political rights, 
fey The Ct‘n.M)rd also had*llu‘ aflministration of the linancos of 


the .shite, under the diru(.‘tion of th(*Senate. They let out tlie taxes 
to the highest biddi*r.s for tho spaee of a lustrum, five years.* 
Tliey likewise reei-ived from the Senate certain sums of money to 
ke<'p the piililie huihlings, roads, and a(|ueduets in rejiair.t and to 
etmstruct new puhlie w’orks in Uome and either parts of Italy. 
Hence we find that many of the great puhlie roads, suei. as tho Via 
Ajipiu and Via Flumiiiia, wi'ie iiiudo by Censors. • 


IT. The Senate. —TJie Seuate was in reality tlu^ exqcutivQ 
govr'riinu iit of Koine, ami the Magistrate’.^ of whom we have bet'U 
speaking, wiTe only its ininister.s. The Senate consisted of Tlireo 
llundrcd-iuember.s, who held the dignity for life unless exiie’llcd by 
the Censors for reasons alreaily mentioned, but they could not 
transmit tlu' lioii^^>ir to their sons. All vaeaneies in tlie body wiTo 


those who hadheld 

tho Qmcstor.ship or any liighiT magistracy. The (^e-nsors wero 
thus confined in their selection to those* who hael alreaely re’ccived 
the* coiifiele iict* e»f the pe'ople, anel wo eiiu' eemld the're fon' enter tho 
Senate unless he had hael seinie experi(‘nee in political affairs. 


* Thi'sc fjirmt'rs of the public revenues were ealleel PnA/irani. 

■f It i'e not easy to elefliu* with iie’cur.'iry the* re'*'])e*e’tive elutu's of the Conpor* 
and iEehle’s in relation to the peihho huildini^s; hat it may bo statcel in m'noral 
that the Huporintenele*ncc of the .‘Kehlca was more in the way of police, while 
that of tho Cenflors had reference to all financial matters. 
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The power of the Senate was very great. It exercised a control 
over legislation, ’ince no law could be proposed to the Assemblies 
of the People unless it had first receivinl the approval of the 
Senate. In many eases “Senatus consulta ” • W'ere passed, which 
liad the force of laws without being submitted/o the Popular 
Assemblies at all. This was especially the ease in matti'rs alleet- 
ing religion, j)olice, administral^hm, the provinces, and all foreign 
relations. 

In fortign afiuirs the authority of the Senate was absolute, with 
the exception of (h*elaring war ami making j)eace, wliieh neiMled 
the sanction of tin* Centuries. I’he Senate assigned the provinees 
ii do w hich the Coiihuls and Pnetors were to be sent; they deter- 
mirii'd the maimer in whi(‘h a war was to be eoiiducted, and the 
number of fi bops to be levied; they prolongeil the command of a 
general or supi-raediMl him at their plea.sure, and on his return they 
granted or ri'f'ihod him a triumph ; they alone eairii il on negotia¬ 
tions with foreign states, and all ambassud(;rs to foreign pow'i'ra 
were appointed by the Senate from their onvu bofly. 

In home alfairs they bail the superhitendenee in all matters of 
religion. They liad also the entire administration of the linances. 
When the Kepiiblic wa.s in danger vhe Simate had the power of 
su.'speiiding the laws by tlie tijijiointnnent of a Dictator, or by 
investing tlie Consuls with dictatorial power, as already mentioned, 

III. The PoiTLAR As-semblies. —1. The (UnnHia (^uriata, the 
Patrician assemblv, hud become a mere form us eailv as the First 
Punic Waj The gradual decline of its power has been alreaily 
traced. It contpnn d to meet for the tran.saetion of certain matters 
pertaining to the Patrician gent(*s, but was repre.seiited simply by 
80 hetors. 

2. Tlie constitution of the Comiiia Ci uftiriata, as eHtubli.shcd by 
Servius Tullm.st had undergom) a gieat idiange between the time 
of the Licinian Uogations and the I’nnn* War.s, but Inith the exact 
time and nature of this change an* unknown. It appears, liow'ever, 
that its object was to give mon‘ power and influence to the popular 
element m the state. For this purpose the 8.1 tribes were taken 
us the ba.'^is of the new Constitution of the Centiirii’S. Kaeh tribe 
was probably divideil into five property Classe.s, ami each Classis 
was subilivab d into two Centuries, one of Setiiores and the other 
of Jiiniores. Kacli tribe wouhl thus contain 10 Centuries, and 
con,sequf*ntly the 35 tribes would have 850 Centuries, so that, with 

* A Srnatm rouviltum was called liecause the Consul who brought a 
matter betore the senate was said Se7Mtum conaulere, 

t 2>cc i>. 19s 
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the 18 Centurica of tlio Knights, the total number of the Centuries 
would h<* 1508. 

The Coriiitiu of the Centuries still retained the (;lertion of the 
higher inagibtrati-s, tlie ])Ower of enacting laws, of declaring war 
and making peaiV, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusa- 
ti»>ns for trea.soif w«‘re Imiught ladbre tlie Centuries, and in all 
criminal malt(‘rs (‘V<*ry Homan citizi^i could appeal to them.* But 
notwitlistamling thes(‘ exttmsivo* powers, their iidlu('nc(} in the state 
was gra<lually supersc<le<l by tla‘ A^sembly of the Tribes. 

‘X The Comitia Trilnita obtained ils fc’qau'ior iidluence and 
power mainly through its Tribunes, The Assembly of the Cen¬ 
turies, Ix'ing summom-d and presided ov(*r by the Consuls, was, to 
a great extent, all instrument in tlie liatids of the Senate, w^hilo 
tliat of tlie Tribes, being guult'd by its own m ■git.tiates, and 
n‘presenting the jiopular ehanent, was freijuently ojijiosed to the 
Senate, and took an active jiart in the intm-nal adiipnistration of 
tlie state. Tin* increasing power of the Tribunes naturally led to 
a eorre.sponding increase in tlie power ot the Tribes. Tlie right 
of InteiccssUMi t jios'.t ssed 'My the Tribunes was extended to all 
matteis. 'I'lins we timl the 'j’nbnnes jireventing the Consuls from 
smnmonuig the Senate and fn^n proposing laws to the Comitia of 
thi‘Centuries. As the yeiMms tif *Jie Tribunes w’(‘re sacred, the 
Si'iiati' could exercise no iMiiitiol over them, while they, on the 
contr.irv, could even seize a Consul or a Ciuisor, and throw' him 
into prison, 'riu* only idlectivi* elu'ck W'hieh the Senate had upon 
the proceedings of the 'Pribunes, w’as, that one Tribune could put 
his vi'to upon tin* acts of his colh'agues. Coiiscip ‘utly, by 
M'cuiing tin* support of one nn'inber of tin* body tin* Siaiate were 
able to prevent the otlier 'rribiines from carrying out tludr plans. 

T’lie Ph'liiArUa enacted bv tin* Tribes had the same force as 
the h >ji •< of tin* Centuries. J Then- were thus two sovereign 
assembli. s .'t Uome, ea»'li inde])endi*ut of the otlu'r; that of the 
'Pribes, as already observed, was the most important at the ])eriod 
whi(‘h w’o havt‘ now reached. 

IV. Finances.— The ordinary oxjicndituro of the Roman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged tlnar duties with¬ 
out pay; aiul the allietl troops, which formed so large a portion of 
a Koman army, w’ere maintained by the allii's themselves. The 
expi-n.Hes of war were defrayed by a propmty-tax called Trihutum, 
which woa usually ono iu a thousand, or one-teiith per cent., but 

* The technical word for tin** appeal was Prnroentio, The w’ord AppvlIatM 
f^ipniiied nn Iruiu one iiKigiHtiute to anothei. 

t See p. 31. I sec p. 40- 
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after the last war with Macedonia tlio treasury receive<l such lar^o 
sums from the j>roviueos tiuit the tribiitum was aholished. From 
tliis time the expenses of tlie state were almost entirely defray(‘d 
by the taxes levied in tlio provinces. The other revtaiiU'S of tho 
state, wdiioh bore the <reiieral name of Veetigah'a^Mixx la; dismissed 
with a few words. They consisted of the rents arisin.f^ from tho 
public lands, of the customs^ duties, of the taxes upon mines, 
salt, &c. » 

O 

V. The Aimv.—The Roman army was orip:in.ally called Legio; 
and this name, which is coeval with the foundation (»f Roim*, con¬ 
tinued down to tho late.st times. The Leu^ion was therefore not 
e<pnvaleiit toA\hat we call a regiment, iiiasmueh as it contained 
troops of <.11 arms, infantry, cavalry, and, when military emcines 
were exteiiftively employed, artillery also. Tin* nnmbi'r of sohliiT.s 
who, at ditlV;rent perhxls, were contained in a lejjfion iloes not 
appear to have been absoluti ly fixed, but to havi; varii'd within 
moderate limits. Under Romulus the h“ji;iou contained lUMiO foot- 
sohliers. From tho exjmlsion of the xvini^s until Ihe second year 
of the Second J^unic War the rej^ular number may be fixi-d at dOOO 
or 4200 infantry. From tin* hitter •p(*riod until the consulship of 
Marius the ordinary niimU*r was fi<pn 5000 to 5200. For 
fiimn; centuries alter Manus the numheis varied fiom 5000 to 
(320(1, fjjenerally approa<*hin^ to the higher limit. Amid all the 
variations with re^rard to the infantry, 1100 hor.semen formeil the 
regular corai»lement of the legion. The organisation of the legion 
differed a/ different }>eriods. 

1. Firat rer 't'xl. titrrhin TnJlim .—Tho h'gion of Servius is so 
closely connected with the (n>imtia (Jeiitiiriala that it has already 
been disciis.sed,’^ and it is only neeessary to stall* here that it was a 
phalanx equipped in tho (»reek fashion, the front ranks being fur¬ 
nished with a coinjilete suit of armour, tln ir weapons being long 
api'ars, and their chief defence the round Argolie shield 

2 tiitf^ond Tfirind. 77c; (irmf Jjutiti llVir, n.e. II10.—7’he legion 
in B.r. 310 had alrno.st entirely diseaidi'd the tai’ties ol tin; phalanx. 
It was now drawn up in three, or perhaps wo ought to say, in live 
line.s. The soldiers of the; first line, calleil llasfati, eonsisled of 
youths m the first bloom of manhood, distributed into 15 companies 
or maniples {manipuU a moderate space being left b<*twei‘ii c*acb. 
The iTiaiiiplo contained 00 privati'.s, 2 ceriturionH (rrnluriows), and 
tt shindurd-bearcr (rf^xillariuK). Tho si'cond lim*, the I’rincipea, 
was composed of men iu the full vigour of life, divided in liko 


♦ See p. 19, 
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manner into 15 maniples, all heavily armed. The two lines of the 
Hsistati and Principos taken toj^ether amounted to 30 maniple?, and 
formed tiio An+epilani. The tliird line, the Triarii, composed of 
tried veterans, was also in 15 divisions, hut each of these was triple, 
containinj^ 3 iiyin|il('s. In tlieso triple maniples the vet< rans, or 
triarii proper, formed tho front ranks; immc'diutely behind tliem 
stood tlie Itorarii, inferior in ac^c am’ prow<‘SS, while tho Accensi, 
or supcTimmeraries, less trustworthy than either, were posted in 
tho extn'ine rear. 

3. Tfiird Vtrlod. During the IFars of (he younger Scipio .—Under 
ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, two being 
assign(M| to t*a(di (Jonsul. It must be ohserve<l that a n'gular con¬ 
sular army no longer consisted of Roman legions only, hut, as Italy 
hecanie gradually suhjugate<l, the various stah's under tlm 'dominion 
of Rome were houiul to furnish a coiitinirent, and the number of 
allies usually «‘xceeded that of the citizens. They we;-(s however, 
kept perfectly distinct, both in tin* camp and in the battle-field. 

The men bdonging to laich h*gion were separated into Ituir divi¬ 
sions. 1. lOiM) of tin* y<mngeift and poorest were set apart to form 
tin* Velites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of tho legion. 
2. r2<H) who came next in age tor wlio wen* of the same ago with 
the preceding but more w<^‘altliy) fofnied the Hastati. 3. 1200, 
consifting of those in tho full vigour of manhood, formed tlie 
Principes. 4. tlDO of the oldest and most exp«‘rienct*d formed 
the Triarii. When the numhi'r of soldiers in the legion (*xceeded 
4000 tlie first three ilivisions were increased projHirtionally, but tho 
iintnber of fin* Triarii remained always the sann*. 'J’he Ifastati, 
Principes, ami Triani, W'ere each tlivnled into 10 con/^anies, called 
Maniples. The Velites wen* not divided into companies, but were 
tlislributeil <*<jually among tho Ilastati, Principes, and Triarii. 
Each nmniple was subdivi«lcd into two centuries, commanded by a 
centurion. Each h gion had six superior ollicers, called Tnbuni 
Militum. Tin; legion W'as also divided into 10 col.orts; and as tho 
cohorts were all eipial to each other, the strength of the ctihort 
varied from tinio b> twin* with the strength of the legion, and 
thus at dilfercnt periods ranged between the limits of 300 and 
000 . 


Three hundn'il honst'-soldiers wen* apportioned to each legion, 
divided into 10 troojis i^furnuv), out of which three officers were 
chost'U named Decuriones. 

Tho infantry furnislu'il by the Socii wa.s for the most part equal 
in number to the Roman legions, the cavalry twice or thrici* ns 
numerous, and tho whole were diviiled ecpially between tho two 
l•onsulur armies. Each Consul named 12 superior officers, who 
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wore termed Prncfecti Sociorum, and corresponaed to the Legionary 
Tribunes. 

I 

Fourth Period. From the times of the Gracchi until the downfall 
of the liepuhlir.* —At'tiT the times of the (.Jracelii tlie following 
eliunges in military atfairs may he notieed :—Ijj the lirst eonsul- 
ehij) of Marius the h gioiis were tlirown open to citi/ens of all 
grades, witliout distinetion of fortune. The whole of the h-gion- 
arie.s wtTC armed and equippi‘d in the same manner, all being now 
furnhhed with the jiilum. The legionaries, wlien in battle-order, 
were no longer arranged in tliree lines, each con.'.ihting of ten 
maniphs with an open space between each manijile, but in two 
line.s. eaeli con.'>isting of live eoliorts, with a space bi twec n each 
cohort. d’h<‘ younger soldiers were no longer placed in the front, 
but in rve, the van being composed of veti-rans. As a lu'ces- 
sarv result of the above arrangements the distinetion between 
Ifastati, I’rineipes, and Triarii, ceased to exist. Tin* Veliles dis- 
a])peare<l. The skirmishers, included under tlie general term 
Li. MS Armatura, coiisiste<l tor tlie most part of foreign mereeiiariea 
pu.>se>.';ing peculiar skill in tie* use «f soiin* national weapon, sucli 
as the IJ,dearie slingers, tlie Cretan arelu'rs {sarjitfarii), and tho 
M(M>rish dartinen. V'lien operati<*ns n (piinng great aidivity wero 
undertaken, siadi as could tjot be jierhiriiied by men* .skirmishers, 
d»‘taehim nts of h gioriarii*s wa r * ligldly Mpup}n*d, and marched 
without baggage*, for the.so spi'Cial services.f Tin* cavaliy of tho 
legion underwent a <*hange. in ev« ry r« spee*t aiialogou.s to that 
whi(*h took place with ri'gard to tlie light-arm«<l trtMips. Tho 
lhjriiaii'‘‘quites attaclied to the army were very f.*w in number, 
and wa-ro chh llv cinployt d as a.id< s-de-camp, ami on coniid<‘ntial 
mission.s. Tin* bulk of tin* cavalry coiisi.sted of foreigm rs, ami 
hence we find tin* legions ami tli<‘ cavalry .sj>ok( n ol as <*ompli tely 
distinct from each other. After tin* t< rmination of tluj So<*ial 
War, W'hcn most of the inhahitants of Italy hci*aim* Koinun <*iti- 
zeiiH, the ancient di.stinctioii bct\v<*en tlie la giom s and (In* Socii 
tii.sappeared, and all wlio had served us Socii became inciirporated 
with the Legion(*s. 

In tlie course of tlie history the Triumphs grant<*d to victorious 
gericral.s have bei*ii frcqm iitly mi*titiom*d, and tlicn*tt»ri* a brief 
des(*ription of tliein may ap[»roj»riat< ly close this sk(‘t(*li of the 
Komari army. A ^J’riumph wa.s a Hoh*mu procc.s.sion, iii which a 
victorious general entered the city in a chariot ilrawn by tour 

• We anticipate the course of events in order to give under one view tho 
history of tho lloman legion. 

t Hence the frequent occurrence of such phrases as exjwditXf expediti 
nalitctf expedites cuhoriee^ and even expedites legwncs. 
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horses. Ho was preceded by tho captives and spoils taken in war, 
was followed by his troops, and, after passin*? in s'..ite along tlie 
Via Sa(*ra, ascended tho Capitol to offer sacritieo in tlio Temple of 
Jupiter. From tip) beginning of tho llepublic <lown to tho extinc¬ 
tion of lil)erly i. T^'iunipli was recognise<l as tho suriiniit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to every Homan 
general. Aftc-r any decisive battle i ad been won, or a province 
subdued by a seric^s of successful operations, tlio gimeral forwarded 
to the Senate a laurel-wn‘atlied despatch containing an account of 
his (‘\ploits. If tho intelligence provi'd satisfactory the Stuiato 
decree<l a public tliank.vgiving.* After tho war was concluded 
the gcieual witli his army re])aired to Koine, or ordeied his army 
to meet him there on a given <l.iy, hut did not miter the city. A 
meeting of the Senate was held without the walls, tlial'Tlie might 
have an opportunity of urging his preten.^ions in jarson, and these 
were tlicn scrutiiiiseil and diseuf,sed with tlie most J*- dons care. 
If tlio Senate gave their eoiisinit, tln-y at the same time voted a 
sum of money towards defraying the necessary expenses, and one 
of tin* Tribunes applied for a plclnscitum to permit the linperator 
to ri-tain Ins imperium on the ilay when he entered the city. This 
last form could not he dispensed* witli, heeanse the inipennm con¬ 
ferred hy the Comitia did i?ot iiicliale tho city itself; and accord¬ 
ingly the military powtT of tlie general ceased as scum as he re¬ 
entered the gates, unless tins general law had been previously sus* 
pended by a special eiiuetmeut. 

* Called Supplication 



A Roman geii<>ral uddi'essiug the soldiers. (From a Coin.) 
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CHAPTEli XVIII. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF HOME OlJlUNr. THH AIACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. CATO AND SCTPIO. 

The conquests of tho Iloinuns in Ibo East l)ad exercised a most 
j)ernicious inttuenco upon IIjo imtional clmnicter. They werti ori¬ 
ginally a hardy, industrious, and religious race, distiiiguislied by 
unbending integrity ami love of onler. Tlu*y lived with great fru¬ 
gality upon their small farms, which they cultivated \\ith tlu'ir own 
hands. But they were stern and somewhat eiiiel, uml cared little 
or nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such a people tlio 
8udd(ui acquisition of wealth produe<id its natural etbicts. They 
employed it in tho gratilieation of their appetites, and in coarse 
sensual pleasures. Some of tho Roman nobles, such as Scipiu 
Africanus, Flamininus (theconquerorof l*hilip),and others, acquired 
a love for Greek literature and art. But tho gn^nt muss of tho 
nation imitated only the vices of the Greeks. Ckx^ks, who had 
formerly been the cheapest kind of slaves at Rome, now becamo 
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tlio most valuable. A love of luxury and a general depravity 
gradually aprt'ad tbrough all cbisses of society. A striking in¬ 
stance of the growing licentiousness of the times was brought 
to liglit in n.(’. 18G.) It was discovered tliat the worsliip of 
BuccIjus hud been introduced from Southern Ihily into Home 
and other to\ iitlt and that secret societies w<to formed, which, 
under tin* ehnik of tins worship, indulged in the most abominable 
vices. A stringent iiuiuiry was made into these practices; the 
most guilty wt re put to death ; and a decree? of the Senete was 
pas.sed, forbidding the worship of Jiacchus in Home and throughout 
Italy. 

Another circum.stance will illustnite the manners of the times. 
Ij. Flamininus, tli<* brother of the coiuiueror of Philip, and Consul 
in li.c. 11)2, took with him into Cisalpine (*anl a V vutiful Car¬ 
thaginian boy, to whom ho was attached. The -’outh complained 
of leaving Ilona* just before the exhibition of the gam(*s of the 
gladiators. Shortly after reaching tlio province, when Flamininus 
was feasting with his favourite, aBoian chief came into the Consul a 
tent to implore his proh'ctuu^ Flamininus seizt'd this opportunity 
to pleas<‘ the boy, and, telling him that he should be rt'wardi d for 
not, Hi'eing the gladiators, he.onlered an atlt*ndant to stab the 
Caul, that his favourite might enjo^ the dying agonies of the 
man. * 

The incr(‘asing love of gladiatorial combats was anotlu*r indica¬ 
tion of the national character. These brutalising sptnds arc said to 
have taken their origin from the Etruscans, who were accustomed 
to kill slaves and eajdives at the funerals of their relativ<^i3. They 
were lirst exluhited at Home in tlie beginning of llic First Punic 
War 2lM). At tirst cotilhied to funerals, they were afterwards 
exhibited by the iEdiles at the piihhe games, with the view of 
pleasing Hie people. The passion for this brutalising aniiiseinmit 
ros(; to a great hi'ight towards the end of tin* Kepuhlie and under 
the Emjnrc. Cn'at jmins w<‘re taken with the training of gladia¬ 
tors, who were diviiled into diilercnt class«.‘s according to their 
arms and inodes of fighting. 

Among many other important consequences of theso foreign 
wars, two exercist'd un es|K*cial infiiumeo upon the future fate of 
tho Ilepuhlic. /Tho nohlea heeumo enormoiusly rich, and the 
]>(‘a.sant jiropritdors almost entirely disappeared. Tlie wealthy 
nohies now eoiiihined together to keep in their own families tho 
public ollices of tho state, which alVordc'd tho mt'aus of making 
such enormous fortunes. Thus a new Nobility was formed, resting 
on w'l'alih, and composed alike of ph*heian aiul patrician fuinili<’8. 
Every one whose unceslry had not held any of tho curuie magislra- 
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cit*s * TTas called a New IMan, and was branded as an upstart. f 
It became mer»' and mere dillieult fer a New IVIan to rise to office; 
and the Nubb's were tluis almost an hereditary aristocracy in the 
exclusive posses.sioti of the f:^overimient. Tlio wealth tlicy liad 
acquired in ft>reign commands (*nabled tliem not only to incur a 
prodigious exjiense in the celebration of the public gain 's in their 
JEdileship, with the view td* chaining the \ott‘.s of the people at 
future elections, but also to spend largo sums of money in the 
actual purchas<‘ of V4)tes. The tirst law against bribery J was 
passed in n.c. ISl, a sure proof tif the growth of tin* practice. 

The deca)’ of the pcu&uiit proprietors was an im^vitablo conse¬ 
quence of these fr('«jueiit and lojig-protracted wars. In the earliiT 
times the citizen-soldier, after a few ^^(‘eks* campaign, n turiu'd 
home to cc'*'ivate his laial: but this became impos.-.ible ^^lu‘n wars 
wt‘re carrie<l on ('it of Italy. Moreover, tin* .soldier, 4‘asily obtain¬ 
ing abund.iiK'c of booty, found life in the camp mon‘. pleasant 
than the culrivatitm of the ground, lie was thus as r< inly to sell 
his lantl as the nobles were anxious to buy it. Hut mon<‘y acquired 
by plunder is soon squaiideri <1, Tli“ .'.t)ldier, returning hi Rome, 
swilled the ranks <»f the ]>oor, and tliU«>, while the nol»h‘S bet'aino 
richer aiul ricln r, the lower el.^^. 1 ^ .s beearne poorer and ]»oorcr. In 
con.sequence of the in^tilutigm of .slavery there was little or no 
demand for free labour ; ami, us prisoners taken in war wer<> sohl as 
slav<‘S, the slave-market was always well Mij»plied. Tlie estates 
€>f the wealthy were cultivated by large gangs of s^lave.s; and even 
the meclianii’al arts, which givi' emplovnn nt to such large numbers 
in tl lo ivodern towns of Eurojie, were practised by sluvi s, whom 
their masters had traiiieil for the j»urpo.>e. The poor at Home were 
thus left almo.”5t without re.sources; their votes in the popular 
assembly were m;arlv tin* <uilv thing they could turn into money ; 
arid it is therefore md surprising that they were r<*mly to sell them 
to the highest hidderji 

Many distinguished men .saw with deep regret tho old Roman 

* See p. 117. 

t ’I'ln* Nobiles were distinfrumhed from the Ifjnohih't. The outward din- 
tinrUon of the former was the Jus Iinai/iuum. 'I liese IrnavniK's were fijruri'S 
with painted masks of wax, repti'M-niinj? the aneestors who h.id held any of 
the curuU* magistracies. Thej wore jilaei d in ea-'es in the atrmm or re- 
eeption-hall o. the hou.sp, and were earned in the funer.il procession of a 
roemlHr of the family. Any one who tir^t obtained a eunile nni>nstraey 
became the founder of the nolnlity of Ins family. Such a person was him*<elf 
neither a NobiUs nor an lynobilis, lie was termed a Novm llomoy or a 
new man. 

J The I.alin word for bribery is amhifus^ literally canvassinjf. It must not 
be confounded with reprtundfe, the offem e of extortion or pecuniary corruption 
committed by magistrates in the provinces or at Home. 
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virtues disappearing, and strove vigorously against these corruptions 
of the national cliaracter. Of tliis party the 'iiost conspicuous 
member was M. Porcius Cato, who may bo taken as a type of the 
old Roman character. Ho was born at Tuseulum in u.c. 234. 
When a young man the death of his fatlicr put him in possession of 
a small liereditary estate in the Sabino territory, at a distance from 
his native town. It was here that he passed tlie greater part of Ins 
boyhood, hardening his body by healthful exerei8<‘, and super¬ 
intending and sharing the operaticais of the farm. Near his estate 
was an humble cottage, which had been tenanted, after three 
triumphs, by it.s owner M. Curiiis Dentatus, whose warlike exploits 
and simjde eharactt*r wt're often talked of with admiration in the 
neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful Cato was kindled. 
He resolved to imitate the character, and hoped h^rlfal the glory, 
of Heiitatins. ()]>purtunity was not wanting. He took his first 
milibiry lessons in the campaigns against Hannibal, .'jnd gained the 
favour and frieiid.ship of Fahius Maximus. il(‘ was also patronized 
by L. Valerius Flaecus, a Roman noble in his neighbourhood, and 
a warm supjiorter of the t4d Roman manners, w'ho had observed 
Cato’s eloqiK'ueo, us well as his martial Hj>irit. Encouraged by 
Fabius and Flaeeus, Cato bcL'ame a candidate* for olVice, and was 
elected O inesto r in n.c. ^h4. He fallowed P. Seipio Afrieanus to 
ISieily, but there was not that cordiality of co-opcr.ition between | 
Cato and Seipio which ought to subsist between a Qinestor and his 
Proconsul. Fabius had opposed tlui permi.ssion given to Seipio to 
carry the attack into the enemy's home, and Cato, whose appoint¬ 
ment was intended to operate as n cheek upon Seipio, adopted the 
views of his friend. Cato was P^ador in Sardinia iif u.C. 108, where 
lie took the earliest opportunity of ifliistruting his principles by bis 
practice. He diminished otlieial expenses, walki*d his circuits with 
a singh* attendant, ailministi'red ju.sticc vvith strict impartiality, and 
restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now established 
a reputation for pure nmrality and strict oM-fashioned virtue. Hot 
was looked upon as the living typi^ and representative of tho ideal 
ancient Roman. To tlio advatieem(*nt of siu'li a man opposition 
was vain. In n.c. lt)5 he was elected Consu l with his old friend and 
patron L. Valerius Flaecus. During liis Consulship a strange 
scene took jilaco peculiarly illustrative of Roman manners. In 
it.c. 215, at the height of the Punic War, a law liad been passed 
proposed by tho Tribiiuo Oppiiis, that no woman should possess 
more than half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of divers 
colours, nor drive a carriage with horses within a railo of the city, 
except for the purpose of attending tho public celebration of 
religions rites. Now that llaimibal was conquered, and Rome 
Rome. k 
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abounded with Carthaginian wealth, there being no longer any 
necessity for w'ohien to contribute towards the exigencies of an 
impoverished treasury the savings spared from their ornaments 
and pleasures, two Tribunes tliouglit it time to ))roposo tho 
abolition of the O f^iny law ? but they wore opposed by two of 
their colleagues. The most important affairs of state excited far 
less interest and zeal than this singular contest. Tho matrons 
blockaded every avenue to tlie forum, and intercepted their husbands 
as they il’|[>proaehed, beseeching them to restore the ancient orna¬ 
ments of the Roman matrons. Even Flaccus wavered, but his 
colleagiKj Cato was inexorable. Finally, the women oarri(‘d tho 
day. Worn out by their importunity, the two Tribunes witl^drew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished by tho suffrage of 
all the tribe-i ‘ 

Cato's campaigri' in Spain during his Consulship, wliieli add<‘d 
greatly to bin military reputation, has bet'ii already rt;lated. lie 
afterwards served in Greece under M. Glu])rio, wiu‘r«j he distin¬ 
guished himself at tho battle of Thermopylso fought against 
Antioehiis (n.c. 191). * 

The victory of Zama had made P. 8eipio Afrieaiius the first man 
in tho Refmblic, and for a time silenc^*d all his enemies. Rut tho 
party of Fabius still cherished* their old iwiimosity against him, and 
Cato inherited tho hatred of his 'friend and patron. After tlie 
return of P. Beipio and his brotlier Lucius from the war against 
Autioehus, they were charged with having bi'cn bribed to let off 
the Syrian monarch too leniently, and of having ap])ropriated to 
their owif use a portion of the money wliieli laid been paid by 
Antiocbns to th*e Roman state. The first blow was direeterl against 
Lucius Seipio. At tho instigation of Cato, tluj two Pt'tillii Tribunes 
of the people re<]uired Lucius to render an account of all sums of 
money which he had received from Anti»)ehus. luicius a<*<*ordingly 
prepared his accounts, but, as be was in the act of di'livering tliein 
up, the proud conqueror of Ilunnihal indignantly snatched them out 
of his hands, and tore them in pieces, saying “it was unworthy to 
call to account for a few thousands a man wlio ha<l jiaid millions 
into tlie treasury.'* Rut this haughty cmiduct appears to have pro¬ 
duced an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when brought 
to trial in tlie course of the same year, w'us declared guilty, and 
Bontouced to pay a heavy fine. Tho Tribune ordered him to be 
dragged to prison, and tliero detained till the money was paid; 
whereupon Afrieanus, still more enraged at tin's fri'sh insult to his 
family, and setting Iiimself above tlio laws, rescued his brotlier from 
tho hand.s of the Tribune's officer. The cont(;st would pndjuhly 
liave been attended with fatal results had not Tib. Gracchus, tho 
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father of the celebrated Tribune, and then Tribune himself, had 
the prudence, althougli he disapproved of the violent conduct of 
Africanus, to release his brother Lucius from the sentence of impri- 
sonineiit. 

The suc^'cstsful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the great Africanus himself before the people. 
His accuser was the Tribune M. Hmvius. When tlie trial came on, 
Scipio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation of tlie 
charges that had been brought against liim, but descanted long and 
eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to the common¬ 
wealth. Having spoken till nightfall, the trial was adjourned till 
tlie following day. Early next morning, when the Tribunes had 
taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was summoned, 
he proudly reminded the people that this was thf anniversary of tlio 
day on which lie had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon 
them to neglect all disputes and lawsuits, and follow him to the 
Capitol, there to nduni thanks to the immortal gods, and pray 
that they would grant the Koman state other citizens like himself. 
Scipio struck a chord which vibrated in every heart; their venera¬ 
tion for the hero returned; and he .was followed by such crowds 
to the Capitol, that the Tribunes were left alone in the rostra. 
Having thus s(‘t all ttie laws at defiance, Scipio immediately 
quitted Koine, and retired to his country-seat at Litemum. The 
Tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus wisely 
persmuled them to let it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome, 
Ho would neither submit to the laws, nor aspire to the sovereignty 
of the state; and he therefore resolved to expatriate himself for 
eviT. He passed his nanaining days in the cultivation of his estate 
at Liternum ; ami at his death is said to have requested that his 
body might bo buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(n.c. 183) 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent. Scipio 
was the only member of tlie Senate who opposed the unworthy 
persecution which the Romans employed against their once dreaded 
foe. Each of th<‘se great men, possessing true nobility of soul, 
could appreciate the other’s merits, A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then resi<ling, and that he there had an inter¬ 
view with the great Carthaginian, who declared him the greatest 
general that ever lived. Tlie compliment was paid in a manner the 
most flattering to Scipio. The latter had asked, “ Who vras the 
greatest general? ” “Alexander the Great,” W’as Hannibal’s reply 
“ Who was the second ? ” “ Pyrrhus.” “ Who the third ? ” “ Myself,” 
replied the Cartliuguiian. ‘What would you have said then. 
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if you had conquered mo?’ asked Seipio in astonishment. “1 
should then have placed myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
all other generals.” 

After the defeat of Antiochns, Hannibal, as wo have already 
seen, took up his abode with Pnisias, kirjg of Ilithynai, and there 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Romans could not 
be at ease so long as HiinnibaP'lived; and T. Flaraininus was at 
length despatched to the court of Pnisias to demand the surrender 
of the fugitive. The Bithyniaa king was unablo to resist; but 
Hannibal, who had long been in expectation of such an event, took 
poison to avoid falling into the bunds of his iniplaeablo foes. 

We now return to Cato, wlioso CmiKoivship (nc. IHt) was a great 
epoch in his lif<*. He apjdied himself strenuously to the duties of 
his otllce, regalI’r.'^ss of the enemies ho was making. Ho repaired 
the watercourses paved the reservoirs, cleansed the drains, raised 
the rents paid by the publicani for farming the taxes, and dimi¬ 
nished the contract-]>ricca diahurse<l by the state to the undertakers 
of public works. There can be no doubt that great abuses existed 
in the management of the public finaiuVs, witli wliich nothing but 
the undaunh‘d courage and $idminifttrative abilities of Cato could 
liave successfully grappled. He was‘disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troulWed by thciA-buzz, and their ath'inpts 
to sting. But, though ho was accused no fewer than forty-four 
times during the course of his life, it was only once that his enemies 
prevailed against him. His enactments against luxury were severe 
and stringent. He levied a heavy tax upon exjiensivo slaves and 
<*ostly funnluro and dress. He justly (U'gnidcnl from the Senate 
Ti. Flam ini mis fbr the act of abominable cruelty in Gaul which lias 
been already narrateil.* 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to hare diminished 
in force as ho grew older and wiser. He a])phed himself in old ago 
to the study of Greek literature, with wiiich in youth ho liad no 
acquaintance, although ho was not ignorant of the Greek language. 
Himsidf an historian and orator, the excellenci's of Demobthenes 
and Thucydides made a deep impression upon his kindreil mind. 
But throughout life his conduct was guided hy prejudices against 
classes and nations whose intlu(;nc(3 he de<?m(id to bo hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Roman character. When Enmenes, king of 
Pergamus, visited Rome after the war with Antiochua, and was 
received with honour by the Smiate, and splendiilly entertainod by 
the noble.s, Cato was indignant at the ro.spect paid to the monarch, 
refused to go near him, and declared that kings were naturally 


• See p. 127, 
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carnivorous animals.” He had an antipathy to physicians, because 
they were mostly Greeks, and thcr(ih>ro unfit to be trusted with 
Roman lives. Ho loudly cautioned his ehlost son against them, 
and dispensed with tlieir attendance. When Athens sent three 
celebrated Mliilosophers, Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus, to 
Rome, ill order to negotiate a remission of the 500 talents which 
the Atlienians had been awarded to pay to tlie Oropians, Carneades 
excited great attention by his philosoiihical conversation and 
lectures, in which he preached the pernicious doctrine of an expe¬ 
diency distinct from justice, which, ho illustrated by tlni example of 
Rome herself: “ If Rome were stripped of all that she did not justly 
gain tlie Romans iniglit go back to their huts.’* Cato, offended 
with liis principles, and jealous of the attention paid to the Greek, 
gave advice wliich the Henate followed:—“ Let f'.cse deputies have 
an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.” 

Cato was an u?ifeeling and cruel master. His cCiiduct towards 
liis slaves was detestable. The law held them to be mere chattels, 
and ho treated tlicm as such, without any regard to the rights of 
humanity. After supper ho often severely chastised them, thong 
in haiul, for trilling acts of negligence, and sometimes condemned 
them to death. When they were worn out, or useless, he sold 
them, or turm'd them eflt of doors.* He treated the lower animals 
no b(‘tter. His war-horse, wdiich boro him through his campaign in 
Spain, ho sold before he left the country, that the state might not 
be charged with tlie expenses of its tran.s])ort. As years advanced 
he sought gain w'ith increasing eagerness, but never attempted to 
profit by the misuse of his public functions. IJ[e accepted no 
bribes; he reserveil no booty to his own use; but ho became a 
siieculator, not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial wraters, and 
phiusure-grounds. In tiiis, as in other points, ho wras a representa¬ 
tive of tlio old Romans, W'ho were a money-getting and money- 
loving people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TIIIHD MACEDONIA, ACH/EAN, AND THIRD PUNIC WARE. 

• B.C. 1T9-14C. 

In r.c. 179 Philip died, and wu^ succordrd hy hitt boh Pi'ratniB, the 
last monarch of JIacedonia. The latter years of the roi^n of Philip 
liad boon spent in preparations for a reiKJwal of tho war, which he 
foresaw to bo inevitable; and when Perseus nscc-nded tlio throne, 
he found himsiilf amply provided with men and money for the 
impending contt’‘st. Ihit, wliether from a sincere desire of peace, or 
from irresolution of character, he sought to avi'rt an open rupture 
as long as possible, and one of the first acts of Ins r(‘ign was to 
obtain from tlie Romans u renewal of tbo treaty wdiich tlicy bad 
concluded with bis father. It is probable that neither party was 
sincere in tho conclusion of this j>cace, at h'ast neither could enter- 
taih any hope of its duration; yet n period of seven years elapsed 
before tho mutual enmity of the two ]>owerH broke out into open 
hostilities. Meanwhile, Perseus was not idle; bo secured the 
attachment of liis subjects by equibible and ])opnlar measures, and 
formed alliances not only with tho Greeks and tho Asiatic princes, 
but also with the Thracian, Illyrian, and Cidtic tribes which sur- 
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rounded his dominions. The Bomans naturally viewed these 
proceedings with jealousy and suspicion; and at length, in 172, 
Perseus was formally accused before the Homan Senate, by Ku- 
mcnes, king of Pergnmus, in person, of entertaining hostile designs 
against the Koman power. The attempt to murder Eumenes near 
Deljdii, on his return homewards, of which Perseus was suspected, 
aggravated the feeling against him at Home, and in the following 
year war was declared. 

Perseus was at the head of a numerous and well-appointed army, 
but of all his allies, only Cotys, king of tlic Oilrysians, ventured to 
support him against so formidable a foe. Yet the war was pro- 
traeteil three years without any decisive result; nay, the balance of 
success seemed on the whole to incline in favour of Perseus, and 
many slates, wliicli before were wavering, now sh' d a disposition 
to join liis cause. But his ill-timed parsimony restmined him from 
taking advautfige of their oft\‘rs, and in n.c.JjQfi tlfC arrival of the 
Consul Iv. -dilmilius l^iullus completely changed the aspect of 
atfuirs. P<*r8(*us was driven from a strong position which he had 
tak«‘u up on tlio hanko of*thc Knipeus, fore<‘d to retreat to Pydna, 
and, finally, to accept an eiigagi'iiumt near that town. At first the 
Ht>rri(‘d ranks of the phalanS: seemed to promise superiority; but 
its order having been Woken by ttie inequalities of the ground, 
the iioman legionarii'S penetrated the disordered mass, and com- 
initte<l fi'arful carnage, to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. 
PtTseus tic<l first to Pella, then to Amphipolis, and finally to the 
sanctuary of the sacred island of Samothracc, but was at length 
obliged to surnmder himstdf to a Roman squadron. He was treated 
with courtesy, hut was n^served to adorn the triiimph of liis eon- 
qiu'ror. Such was tli(‘ end of the Macedonian empire. The Senate 
ilecreed that Macedonia should he divided into four districts, each 
under the jurisiiiidion of an oligarchical council. 

Before leaving Greece, Paullus w’as commanded by the Senate to 
inflict a terrible puni.shmeiit upon the Epirotes, because tliey had 
favoured Perseus. Having jilaced garrisons in the seventy towns of 
Epirus, he razi'd them all to the ground in one day, and carried 
away 150,000 iuhabihints ns slaves. Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time* of Augustus the country was still a scene of ' 
diisolation, and the iiihabitauts had only ruins and villages to 
dwell in. 

Paullus arrived in Italy towards the close of u.c. 167. The booty 
which ho brought witli him from Macedonia, and which he paid 
into tho Roman treasury, was of enormous value; and his triumph, 
which lasted three days, was tho most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. Before his triumphal car walked tho captive monarch o/ 
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Macedonia, and behind it, on horseback, were his two eldest sons, 
Q. Fabius Maxinuls, and P. Scipio Afriennus tlio younj^er, both of 
whom had been mh)pted into other families. But his ^^lory was 
darkened by the death of his two younj^er sons, ono dying a few 
days before, and the other a few days after his triumph. 

After tho triumpli Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, but, 
in consequence of the intercession of Paullus, he was released, and 
permitted to end his days in an honourable captivity at Pella. His 
sou Alexr.nder learned the Latin language, and became a public 
clerk at Home. 

The fall of tho l^Faccdonian monarchy made Romo the real 
mistress of tho eaateru shores of the Me<literraneau Tho most 
haughty monarchs trembled before the Republic. ^Antiochus 
Epiphanes had ’’'vaded Egypt, and was marching upon Alexandria, 
when ho was met by three Roman commissioners, who presented 
him with a degree of the Senate, commanding liim to abstain from 
hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read tho decree, pro¬ 
mised to take it into consideration with his friends, w’hereupon 
Popillius, ono of tho Roman comniissionprs, stopping forward, drew 
a cin?lo round tlio king with his staff, and told him tliat ho should 
not stir out of it till ho hud given a*decisive answer. The king 
was so frightened by this boldiuiss that lie immediately promised to 
withdraw his troops. Eumeues, king of I'ergamus, wlioso conduct 
during tlio war with Perseus had excited tho suspicion of tho 
Senate, hastened to make his submission in person, but was not 
allowed to enter Rome. J^rusias, king of Bithynia, had tho mean¬ 
ness to appP.ir at Romo with liis head shaven, and in tho dress of a 
liberated slave, * Tho Rhodians, who had offered their mediation 
during tho war witTi Perseus, were deprived of Lyeia and Curia. 
^_ Grecc o itself the Senate acted in the same arbitrary maniKT. 
It was evident tliat they meant to bring the whole country under 
their sway. In these views they were assisted by various despots 
and traittirs in the Grecian cities, and especially hy Callicrates, a 
man of great influence among tlie Achfoans, who, flir many years, 
liad lent himself as tho base tool of the Romans. lie now 
denounced more than a thuu.saTul Aclueans as having favoured tho 
cause of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybius, and 
the most distinguished men in every city of tho League. They 
were all apprehended and sent to Italy, where they were distributed 
among the cities of Etruria, without being brought to trial. Poly¬ 
bius alone was allowed to reside at Romo in tlio house of ACinilius 
Paullus, where he became the intimate friend of his son Scipio 
Africanus tho younger. The Aeha;un League continued to exist, 
but it was really subject to Callicrates. The Acha)au exiles Ian- 
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j;uidhotl in confinement for seventeen years. Their request to be 
allowed to return to their native land had been‘more than once 
refused; but the younger Seipio Africanus at length interceded on 
their behalf, and prevailed upon Cato to advocate their return. 
Tlie conduct of the aged Senator was kiiuler than lus words. Ho 
di<l not interpose till the end of a long debate, and then simply 
asked, “ Have we nothing better to^do than to sit here all day long 
debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks slmll bo carried to 
their graves here or in Achaia? ” A decree of the Senate gave the 
exiles permission to return; but, when Polybius was anxious to 
obtain from the Senate restoration to their former honours, Cato 
bade him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops’ dcii to 
fet(*h away any trilles he had left behind him. 

The Aclnean exiles, whose numbers were now 4’educed from 
1000 to 300, lauded in Greece (n.c. 151) with feelings exasperated 
by their long confinement, and ready to indulge in ayy rash enter¬ 
prise against Rome. Polybius, who had returned with the other 
exiles, in vain exhortetl them to peace and unanimity, and to avoi<l 
a hopeless struggle with ttic Roman power. ' Shortly afterwards 
ail adventurer laid claim to the throne of Macedonia (n.c. 140). 
He was a man of low origin (failed Andriscus, but he protended to 
bo tlie sou of Perseus, aiidBUSsumed the name of Philippus. At first 
ho met with some success, and defeated the Roman Pnetor Juven- 
tius, but, after reigning scarcely a year, he was conquered and 
takmi prisoner by Q. Metellus. ) 

The temporary suceess of Ainlriscus liad encouraged the war- 
party in the Aeluean League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Seipio in Africa; and Hiictis and Cntolaus, the 
most violent cncmii s of Rome, had now undisputed sway in the 
League. Diams incited the Achmans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the League respecting a 
boundary question, us they ought to have done, they liad violated 
its laws hy sending a private embassy to Romo. The Spartans, 
feeling themselves incompotoiit to resist this attack, appealed to tho 
Romans for assistance; and in n.c. 117 two Roman commissioners 
were sent to Greece to settle these disputes. Tho commissioners 
decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all the otlier cities, 
except those of Achuia, should bo restored to independence. Their 
decision occasioned serious riots at Corinth. All tlio Spartans 
in the town were seized, and oven the Roman commissioners nar¬ 
rowly escaped violence. On their return to Rome a fresh embassy 
was d(\spatoluHl to demand satisfaction for these outmges. But tho 
violent anil impolitic conduct of Critolaus, then Strab'gus of tho 
League, rendered all attempts at accommodatiou fruitless, and. 
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after the return of the ambassadors, tlie Senate declared war against 
the League. The cowardice and incompetence of Critoluus as a 
general were only equalled by his previous insolence. On the 
approach of the Romans from Macedonia under Metellus he did not 
even venture to make a stiind at Tliermopylm; and, being over¬ 
taken by them near St‘arphr*a in Locris, he was totally defeated, 
and never again heard of. Diji’us, who succeeded him asStrategus, 
displayed rather more energy and courage, and made pn‘parations 
to defend Corinth. Metellus had Jioped to have had the honour of 
bringing tlie war to a conclusion, and Iiad almost reached Corintli 
when the Consul L. Miunmius landed on tlie Istlimus and as¬ 
sumed the command. The struggle was soon brought to a close. 
Dia?us was defeatid in battle; and Corinth wa.s iiniiK'diately eva¬ 
cuated, not oul.y by the trooj)s of the League, but also by tin* greater 
part of the inhabjtants. On entering the city Muminius put to the 
sword the few mab'S who remained; sold the women and children 
as slaves; and having carried away all its treasures, consigned it to 
the flames (b.o. 14(5). N Corinth was filh‘d with masteriiieces of 
ancient art; but Muminius was so insensible to their surpassing 
excellence, as to stipulate with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any were lost in the passage, they sliould be 
re])laced by others of equal vs^iio ! fMuiigmius then employed him¬ 
self in chastising and regulating tluS whole of Grci’ce; and ten 
commissioners were scut from Koine to si-ttle its future comlition. 
The whole country, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, was 
formed into a Roman province, under the name of Achaia, de¬ 
rived froiA that conft*deracy wliich had made the last struggle for 
political existence. The Roman commissioners then jiroeeedeil 
northw'ards, and also formed Macedonia into a province. } Rolybius, 
who had hastened to Greece immediately after the capture of Car¬ 
thage, exerted all his influence to alleviate the misfortunes of bis 
countrymen, and to procure for them favourable terms. As a friend 
of Scipio he was received by the Roman commi.MHion(*rH with great 
distinction, and obtained from them a relaxation of some of tho 
most severe enactments wliieli bad b(*en made against tin* Aebteans. 

Metellus andMummius both triumphed on their return to Rome, 
the former taking the suniumc of Macedonicus, tlio latter that of 
Achaicus. 

■ Carthage, so long the rival of Rome, liad fallen in the same year 
as Corinth. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the battle 
of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the state; and, 
though the Roman party obtained the supremacy after he had been 
compidbd to fly to Antioclius, the commercial activity of the Car- 
tliagiiiians restored to the city much of its former influence. Romo 
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looked with a jealous eye upon its ri'vivinf^ power, and encouruged 
Musinissa to make rep(;uted aggressions upon it.- territory. At 
length the popular party, having obtained more weight in the 
government, made a stand against these repeated encroachments of 
Masinissa. Thereupon, Cato recommended an instant declaratio7i 
of war against Carthage ; but this met with considerable opposition 
in the Senate, and it was at length ar'-anged that an embassy should 
be sent to Africa to gain information as to the real state of affairs. 
T’he ten ambassadors, of whom Cato was the chief, offered their 
arbitration, wdiich was accepted by Masini.ssa, but rejected by the 
Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Homan justice. The 
<l(*puties acciiratcdy observed the warlike pn'parations and the 
defences of the frontier. They then (‘utered the city, and saw tho 
strength and population it had acquired since the Second Punic 
War. Upon their return Cato was the foremost in asserting that 
Home w’ould nev(>r be safe as long as Carthago W'as so powerful, 
so hostile, and bo near. One day he drew a bunch of early ripe 
tigs from Ixaieath his robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the 
Senate-house, said to the aj^Sembled fathers, who were astonished 
at the fri'shnessand fineness of the fruit, “ Those figs were gathered 
but three ilays ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to our walls.'* 
Prom that time forth, wluwjver he W’iis culleil upon for his vote in 
the Senate, though the subj(>ct of debate bore no relation to Car¬ 
thage, his words were, ” Delenda est Carthago,” “ Carthage must 
be d(‘stroyed.” * 

Cato’s opinion prevailed, and the Senate only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to de.stroy tho city. This soon occurred. 
Th«< popular jiarty having driven into exile the pow'erfiil partizaiis 
of IMasinissa, the old Numidian king invaded the Carthaginian 
territory, and defi^ated the army which had been raised to oppose 
him (itt\ ir>0). This led to a change in tho government, and the 
aristocralieul party, once more restori'd to power, hastened to make 
their snbmissitin to Itome. Hut the Homans had resolved upon 
war; and, when tho Carthaginian ambassadors arrived at Rome, 
tho two Consuls were already levying troops. The ambassadors, 
knowing that resistance was hopidt'ss, soiiglit to appease the anger 
of the Senate by nncoiiditional olH'dieuco. Tliey were ordered to 
send 300 youths of tho noblest families to meet the Consuls at 
Ijilybauim, and were told that the Consuls would acquaint them 
with the further orders of the Senate. At Lilyba)um the Consuls 

* This story must appear stranfre to those who know not that it was a cus« 
tom for Homan senators, when railed upon for their votes, to express—no 
matter wJjat tho question—any opinion which they deemed of great im- 
portanco to the welfare of the state. 
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found tho hostages awaiting them, and then promised the Car¬ 
thaginian envoys that tho decision of tho Soimto should be 
uuuouncod to tliom in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, which sur¬ 
rendered to them in despair, the Consuls informed tho Carthaginians 
that, as their state would henceforth be under tlio protection of 
Home, they had no longer any occasion for arms, and must sur¬ 
render all the munitions of wa.’. Even this demand was complied 
with; and the Roman commissioners who were sent to Carthago 
broughi, to the Roman camp 200,000 stand of arms, and 2000 cata¬ 
pults. The Consuls, thinking that the state was now defenceless, 
threw off tho mask, and announced the final resolution of tho Se¬ 
nate :—“That Carthage must be destroyed, and that its inhabitants 
must build another city ten miles distant fiorn tho coast.” AVhen 
this terrible p^*\ys rcach(*d Carthago, despair and rage seized all 
the citizens. Thby resolvtul to perish rather than submit to so per¬ 
fidious a foe. All the Italians witliin tho walls were massacred; 
the members of the former government took to flight, and tho 
popular party once more obtained the power. Almost superhuman 
ctTorts were made to obtain means of®defene(‘; corn was collected 
from every quarter ; arms were manufactured day and night; the 
women cut off their long hair to bo Inade into strings for tho cata¬ 
pults, and tho whole city •bei'ame o^o vast workshop. Tho 
Consuls now saw that it would bo necessary to have recourse to 
force; but they had no military ability, and their attacks were 
repulsed with great loss^ Tho younger Seijiio Afrieanus, who was 
then serving in tho army as military tribune, di.'^played great 
bravery abd military skill, and, on one occasion, savinl tho army 
from destruetibn. Still no permamMit success was gained, and 
Scipio returned to Roim*, accompanied by tlio prayers of tho sol¬ 
diers that he would come back as their commainler. In tho 
following year fn.c. H>^) the new Consul L. Calpurnius Piso was 
even less successful than his predeeessor.y. Tho soldiers luicamo 
discontented ; the Roman Senate and People, who had anticipated 
an easy conquest, were indignant at their di.sa[>pointment, and all 
eyes were turned to Scipio. Accordingly, when ho b(;eamo a can¬ 
didate for the iEdileship for tho ensuing year (n.c. 147), ho was 
unanimously elected Consul, thougli ho was only thirty-seven 
years old, and had not thereforo attained tho legal ago for tho 
office. 

This remarkable man was, as wo have already said, tho son of 
L. jEmilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. Ho was adopted 
by P. Stnpio, tlic son of tho great Afrieanus, and is thereforo called 
Scipio Afrieanus Minor, to distinguish him from his grandfather by 
adoption. To these names that of .d£miliauus is sometimes added 
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Scipio landed in Africa in n.c. 147. Hia first stop was to restore 
discipline to tli|) army. lie iU‘Xt took by storm Megara, a suburb 
of Cartilage, and then proceeded to construct a work across the 
entrance of the harbour to cut oil* the city from all sup{)lics by sea. 
Hut the Carthaginians defended theiniselves witli a eouragi‘ and an 
energy rarely paralleled in history. Wliile Seipio was engaged in 
this laborious task, they builb a licet of fifty ships in their inner 
port, and cut a new channel coininimicating with tlie sea. Hence, 
when Seipio at length suceveded in blocking up the entrance of the 
harbour, he found all his labour useless, as the Cartliagiiiians sailed 
out to sea by the new outlet. Hut this lleet was deslroyt'il after an 
obstinate engagement wliich lasted three day.s. At leiigtl', in the 
lollowing year n.c. 140), Seipio Iiad made all liis preparations for 
the final assault. The Caithagiuians detended themst lves with 
the courage of despair. They fought from street to stread, and 
from house-to liouse, and tlie w’ork of d< struetion and butchery 
went on for six days. The fate of this once magnitieent city moved 
Scipio to tears, and, anticipating that a similar catastrophe might 
one day befall Home, he is sahl to laVvo repeated tlie- lines of the 
Iliad over the llames of Carthage :—“ The day shall come when 
saertid Troy shall perish, and Priam and his jieople shall be 
slain.” * * 

Scipio returned to Romo in the same year, and cdobrated a 
splemlid triumph on account of his victory. TIhj surname of 
Africanus, which lie had inhcriteil by adoption, had now been 
acquired by Ids own exjiloits. 

A portion of the dominions of Cartliago was atwigiUMl to Utica. 
The remainder was formed into a Roman province ninler tlie name 
of Africa. Carthage itself was levelled to tlie gnmnd, and a 
curse pronounced upon any who should rebuild the city. C. 
(fracchu.s, however, only twenty-four years ufU rwards, altempted 
to found a new city upon the ancient site umhr the imnic of 
Junonia; hut evil prodigie.s at its foundation, and the subse<pient 
death of Graeehu.s, interrujited tliis design. The project was 
revived by Julius C/esar, urul was carried into efieet by Augu.sius ; 
and Roman Carthage, hnilt at a short distance from IIkj former 
city, became the capital of Africa, and one of the most fiourishing 
cities in the ancient wairhl. In the fifth ci'iitnry it was taken by 
Ciemseric, and made the capital of the Vandal king<Iom in Africa. 
It was retaken by Helisarius, but was finally captured and ilestroyed • 
by the Arabs in a.d. 647. Its site is now desolate, marked only 
by a few ruins. 
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SPANISH WAns, B.c. 153-133. riiisT sf.rvile war, b.c. 134-132, 

Tiik p^riKToiis policy of Tib. Sompronins Gracclnis in i?.c. 179* bad 
ai'curcd for Spain u lon^ period of tranquillity, lint in n.c. 153, 
tli(‘ inliubitunts of Si'jj^eda havinjij eoinmeiiced robuiltliii"; the walla 
of their town, which was forbidden by one of the artieh's in tlio 
trt'aty ol (Iracchus, a new Avar broke out, which lasted for many 
years. The (>\‘ltib»’rian8 in jjeneral espoused the eaus(‘ of Sej^eda, 
and the Consul Q. Fabius Nobilior made an unsuccessful canq)aign 
ai;ainst them, llis miccessor, the Consul M. Claudius Marcellus, 
j;raii(lsoii of tho Marcellus who was celebrated in the Second Puiiio 
War, carried on the war with vi^mur, and concludi'd a [>eace with 
tho enemy on very fair t(‘rma (n.c. 152). 3’he Consul of the follow- 
in*^ year, L. laiciniuH TaicuHus, tindiiu' the Celtiberiana at peace, 
turiu'd his arms aij^ainst the Vucciei, Cantabri, and other nations ns 
yet unknown to tlie Homans. At tho same time tho Pnetor Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba invaded Lusitania, but, tliou^li he met with some 
advantaf^o at first, lio was subsequently defiaited with great loss, 
and escaped with only a few horsimen. lu the following year 


* See p, 115. 
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Cb.c. 150) he again invaded the country from the south, while 
Lueullus attached it from the iiortli. The Lusitanians therefore 
sent ambassadors to Galba to mako tlieir submission. lie received 
them with kindness, lamented the poverty of their country, and 
promised to assign them more fertile lands, if they wpiiUl meet him 
in three bodies, with their wives and children, in three places 
which he fixed upon. The simple people believed him. But 
he meditated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
cruelty recorded in history. He fell upon each body separatcdy, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without distinction. 
Among t)je very few who escaped was Viriatlais, the future avt'ngor 
of his nation. Galba was brought to trial on his return to. Homo 
on account of his outrage; and Cato, then in the 85th year of 
his age, inveighed against his treachery and baseness. But Galba 
was eloquent and wealthy, and the liberal employmt'nt of his 
money, togf.ther with the compassion excited by his weeping 
children and ward, obtained his acquittal. 

Viriathus appears to have been one of those able guerilla chiefs 
whom Spain has produced at every perio<l of her history. He is 
said to have been first a shepherd and afterwards a robber, but he 
soon acquired unbounded influence^over tlie minds of his cmmtry- 
raen. After the massacre of Galba, tho:o Lusitanians who had not 
left their homes rose as a man against the rule of such treacherous 
tyrants. Viriathus at first avoided all battles in the plains, and 
waged an incessjint predatory warfare in the mountains; and ho 
met with such continued goo<l fortune, that numbers flocked to his 
standard. Tl»e aspect of aftairs seemed at lengtli so threatening 
that in n.c. 14.5 the Romans dtjtermified to send the Consul Q. 
Fabius Maximus into the country. In the following year Fabius 
defciitcd Viriathus with great loss ; but this suceess was more 
tlian counterbalanced by the revolt of tlui CeltilK'rians, the bravest 
and most noble-minded of the Spaniards. The war is usually 
known by the name of the Numantine, from Numantia, a town 
on the river Douro, and the capital of the Arevaci, the most power¬ 
ful of the Celtiberian tribes. 

Henceforward two Roman armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiherians, and the other in the south 
against Viriathus and the Lusitanians. The war against tlio Lqsi- 
tanians was first brought to a couclusion. In n.c. 141 Viriathus 
surprised the Proconsul Fabius Servilianus in a narrow pass, 
where escape was impossible. Ho used his victory with modera¬ 
tion, and suffered the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition 
of their allowing the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession 
of their own territory, and recognising him as a friend and ally 
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of Home. This treaty was ratified by the Eoman people; but 
the Consul Q. Survilius Cfepio, who succeeded Fabius in the com¬ 
mand in sontliorn Spain, found some pretext for violating the 
peace, and r« nuwed the war against Viriathus. Tlic latter sent 
envoys to C.‘e})io to propose fresli terms of peace ; but the Homan 
Consul persuaded them, by promises of large rewards, to murder 
their general. On their return they ausassinated liim in his own 
tent, and made theJr escape to tlio Roman camp before the Lusi- 
tanians wore aware of the deii^th of their chief. But, wlien the 
murderers claimed their reward, the Consul coolly told them that 
the Homans did not approve of the murder of a general by his own 
soldiers. Tlui laisitanians continued in arms a little longer, but 
the w'ar was virtually terminated by the death of Viriathus. Their 
country was finally ri'dueed to subjecdion by the Ooiihul D, Junius 
Brutus in n.<’. 138, who also crossed tlie rivt'rs Douro and Miiiho, 
and ree(‘iv(‘d the surnamo of Callaicus in conse<pience of his 
receiving the submission of the Calhuci, orGallacci.a people in tho 
north-west of Spain. 

^J’he war against the Celttt)erian3 was at first conducted with suc¬ 
cess by th(* Consul Q. Meb*llus Macedonicns, who during hisPnctor- 
ship had deteatc'd the prideiulcr to the MaciMlonian throne. But 
the successors of Metelluv? experienced repeated disasters, and at 
length in n.c. 137 tho C«msul C. Ilostilius IMancinus, being entirely 
surrounded by tho Celtiberians, was obliged to sign a peace with 
them, in which he recognised their iiulepondcnco. Ho only ob¬ 
tained these terms on condition that his Qua>stor, Tib. Stunpronius 
Gracchus, who was greatly resjw'cted by the Spaniards for his 
father’s sjikc, should become respon.siblo for tho execution of tho 
treaty. The S<‘nato n'fused to ratify it, and went through tho 
hypocritical ceremony of <lelivering ovt'r Mancinus bound and 
naked to the enemy. But the Nninantines, like the Sainnites in a 
similar e.ise, declined to accept the offtTing. 

The Nnnuintino war eontinn(‘d in tho same disastrous manner to 
tho Homan arms; and tho people now called upon S<*ipio Africanus 
to hring it to a conclusion. We have' already traced the career of 
this eminent man till tho fall of Carthage. In n.c. 142 lie was 
C(‘n.sor with L. Mummius. In the administration of tho duties of 
hi^ ofiicc ho followed in tho footsteps of Cato, and attempted to 
re]>ress tin* growing luxury and immorality of his contemporarii's ; 
but bis etforts wc‘r4* thwarted by bis colleagno. He vainly wished 
to check in tho people tho appetite for foreign conquests; and in 
tho sohann prayer which ho offeri'd at the conclusion of tho 
histnim he changed the usual suiiplication for tho enlargement of 
the Hepublic into one for its preservation. Ho was now elected 
Home. l 
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Consul a second time, and was sent into Spain in n.o. 134. Ilia 
first eflbrta were dirooted, ns in Africa, to tlie restoration of disci¬ 
pline in the army, whicli had become disorganised and dt'inoralised 
by every kind of indnlj^jence. Two remarkable incni served under 
Scipio in this war, Marius, afterwards seven times Consul, and the 
Numidian prince Ju«:urtha. Having brought his troops into an 
effective condition, Sedpio, in tlw following year, proceeded to lay 
siege to Numantia. The town was defended by its inhabitants with 
the courage and perseverance which^jus pre-eminently <listingiiish<*d 
the Spaniards in all ages in the defence of tludr walled towns. It 
was not till they had suftered the most dreadful (jxtremities of fa- 
mine, eating even the bodies of the dea<l, tliat they surrendered the 
place (n.c. 133). Fifty of the principal inhabitants were selected 
to adorn Bcipio’s triumph, the rest were) sold as slaves, and the 
town was levelled to the grouml. He now received the surname of 
Numantinus, addition to that of Africanus. 

During the Numantinc war Rome was menaced by a new danger, 
which revealed one of the plague-spots in the R(*public. We have 
alrea<ly had occasion to describe the Kccay oftlic free population 
in Italy, and the great increase in the number of slave's from 
the foreign conquests of the stab*.’*' As slaves wctc cheap, in con- 
sequenee of the abundant supply, the nnCsfers did not care for their 
lives, and treated them with great barbarity. A great part of tbo 
land in Ihily W'us turne<l into sheep-walks. The slaves were ma<lo 
responsible for the sheep committed to their care, and wren* left to 
supply themselves with food as they best eoubl. It was an aggrava¬ 
tion of their wretched lot, that almost all these! slaves liad onee 
been freemen, olid w<*renot distinguislied from their mast<*rs by any 
outward sign, like the negroes in tin* United States. In Sicily tlie 
free population had diminished even more than in Italy; and 
it was in this islainl that the first Servile War broke out. Danio 
pliilus, a W’calthy landowner of Knna, had tn ated his slaves with 
excessive barbarity. They enb n*d into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slav(5 of the name of Kinnis, 
who belonged to another master. This Kiimis preteiuhsl to the 
gift of prophecy, and appeanid to breathe flames of fir(5 from his 
mouth. He not only promised them success, but joined in the 
enterprise himself. Having assembhsl to the number of about 
400 men, tliey suddeidy attsuiked Knna, and, being loincd by 
their fellow-citizens within the town, quickly made thcnmclvcs 
masters cf it. Great excesses were committed, and almost all the 
freemen were jmt to death with horrid tortures. Eunus had, 


* Seep. 128, 
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euemies long in discovering this vulnerable point. On the last 
day of the year, when, according to established custom, he as¬ 
cended the Rostra to give an account to the people of the events 
of his Consulship, IMetellus Celer, one of the new Tribunes, forbade 
him to speak, exclaiijiing that tlio man who had put Roman citi¬ 
zens to death without granting them “a hearing was himself un- 
"wortliy of being heard. Bid" this attack was premature. The 
audience had not yet forgotten their recent escape; so that, when 
Cicero swore with a loud voice tlnit “ he had saved the Republic 
and the city from ruin, ’ the 'Crowd with one voice responded that 
he liad sworn ‘truly. , 

It was ruraoiiretl that many other eminent men had beei) privy 
to Catiline’s conspiracy. Among others tiie names of Crassus and 
CoDsar vrere most frequently mentioned; but the participation of 
either of these men in such an enterprise seems most improbabh'. 
The interests of Crassus were oi)pose<l to such an adventure ; ids 
vast wealth'“vas employed in a variety of speculations which would 
liave been ruined in a general overthrow; while-'ho had not the 
energy or ability to seize and retain the ludm in the ccf.ifusiou tliat 
would have ensui'd. OfC^e^ar’8 guilf there is no satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, and it is improbable tliat so k‘een-sighte<l a man wouM have* 
leagued with such a desperate advemtufer us Catiline. Cato, in Ins 
speech respi'cting the fate of^the conspirators, hinti-d that Cfosar 
wished to spare them because he was a partner of tlmir guilt; and 
in the following year (n.c. G2), when Cicsar was Pnetor, L. Vettius, 
who had been one of Cicero’s informers, openly charged him with 
being a jiarty t(» the plot. Thereupon Ciesar called upon Cicero to 
te.stify that lie had of his own accord given the Consul evidence 
respecting the conspiracy; and so complete was his vindication 
that Vettius was thrown into prison. 
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‘ CHAPTER XXL 

1 

THE GRACCHI. B.C. 133 - 121 . 

The more tlionghtful Romans bad forescoii tho dangor with which 
Rome was mciiacod hy tho impoverishment of her Irtjo population, 
and the alarming increase in tho number of slaves. It is said that 
Lsolius, the friend of tho odder Scipio Africauus, had at the close 
of the Second Punic War meditated some reforms to arrest the 
growing evil, but had givt^n tho-m up as imi>mcticablo. Th(^ Servile 
War in Sicily had lately revealed tho extent of the peril to which 
the Republic was exposed. It must have been felt by many that 
the evil would never have readied its prf‘8ent height if tho Licinran 
Liiw had been observed, if men had been appointed to watch over 
its execution, and if the newly ucfiuired public lands had from timo 
to timo been distributed among tho people. But tho nobles, from 
long possession, had como to regard tho public land as their own ; 
many had acquired their portious by purchuso. inhcritunco, or mar- 
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riago; and every one shrank from interfering with interests supported 
by long prescription and usage. Still, unless something was done, 
matters would become worse ; the poor would become poorer, and 
the slaves more numerous; and the state would descend more 
rapidly into the yawnir.g abyss beneath it. Under these circum- 
stiinces, two young men, belonging to one of the noblest families in 
Romts came forward to save the Republic, but perished in the 
attempt. Tlieir violent death may be regarded as the beginning of 
the Civil Wars, which ended ir, the destruction of freedom, and the 
establishment of the despotism tf the Empire. 

' Tiberius and Caius Gracchus were the sons of Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, whose prudent measures gave tranquillity to Spain for so 
many years.* They lost their father at an early age, but they 
were educated with the utmost care by their mother, Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, wlio had inherited from her 
father a love of literature,^and utiited in her person the severe 
virtues of the ancient Roman matron with the superior knowledge 
and refinement which then prevailed in the higher classes at Rome. 
She engaged for her sons tl*o most eminent Greek teachers; and it 
was mainly owing to the pains she took with their education that 
they surpassed all the Roman youths of their age. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother Caius • The latter had more ability, 
but Tiberius was the more amiable, an<l won all hearts by the sim¬ 
plicity of his d(‘irieatiour and his graceful and persuasive eloquence. 
So highly was Tiberius esteemed,’that as soon as he reached the 
ago of manhood he was elected Augur, and at the banquet given at 
his installation Appius Claudius, tlien Chief of the Senate, oflfered 
him his daughter in marriage.' When Appius retftriied home and 
informed his wife that ho had just betrothed their daughter, sho 
exclaimed, “ AVhy in such a hurry, unless you have got Tib. Grac- 
clius for her husl>and V ” Scm]>roniti, tho only sister of Tiberius, 
was married to the younger Scipio Africanus. Tiberius was thus, 
by birth and marriage, connected with tho noblest families in the 
Republic—tho grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal—tho son-in- 
law of the Chief of tho Senate—and the brother-in-law of the de¬ 
stroyer of Cartilage. 

Tiberius served under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. 'He was Quasstor in n.c. 
137, and accompanied tho Consul C-. Uostilius to Spainj where h© 
saved the army by obtaining a treaty with the Nuinantinos, which 
tho Senate refused to ratify.t In passing through Etruria, on his 
way to Spain, Tiberius had observed with grief and indignation the 


* See p. 115. 


t See p. 146. 
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deserted state of yiat fertile country. Thousands of foreign slaves 
were tending the flocks and cultivating tho soil of the wealthy 
landowners, while Roman citizens, thus thrown out of employment, 
could scarcely procure their daily bread, and had not a clo<l of 
earth to call their own. He now conceived tho design of applying 
a remedy to this state of things, and with this view became a can¬ 
didate for the tribunate, and waj elected for tho year n.c. 133i 

Tiberius, howev«T, did not act with precipitation. The ineasuro 
which he brought forward hifll pre\}f'OUdly receive<l the approbation 
of some of tho wisest and noblest men in the state; of his own 
father-in-law Appius Claudius; of V. Mucins Scjcvola, tlio great 
jurist, who was then Consul; and of Crassus, the Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus. It wa^ proj>osed to re-enact t!ic Liciniaii IjUW of n.e. — 
wdiich had, in fact, never been repealed—but with some modifica¬ 
tions and additions. .. As in the Lieinian Law, no one w'as to bo 
allowed to possess more than 500 jugera of public land; but to 
relax the stringency of this rule, every possessor might hold in 
addition 250 jugera for each of his sons. All the rest of the public 
land was to be taken away froiri th<‘m*and distributed among tho 
poor citizens, who were not to ho permitted to alienate these lots, in 
order that they might not bo again absorbed into the estabjs of tho 
wealthy. An indemnity w'us be giveti*from the public treasury 
for all buildings erected upon lands thus taken away. Three com¬ 
missioners (Triumviri) were to bo elected by the tribes in order to 
carry this law into execution. 

The law affected only Public Lands, but it was no less a revolu¬ 
tionary measure. It is true that no prescription can, as a general 
rule, be pleaded against tho riglds of tho state, but the possessors 
of the Public Laiula had enjoyed them without question for so long 
a period that they bad come to regard these laiuls as their private 
property. In many cases, as we liavo already said, th<‘y had been 
acquired by houu Jide pureliase, and the claim of the state, now 
advocated by Gracjchus, w'as reganled as downright robbery. 
Attacks upon property bavo produced the greatest convulsions 
in all states, and |he Roman landowntjrs were ready to havo 
recourse to any measures to defeat the lawi^. Hut tho thousands 
who would bo benefited by it were determined to snpjiort Tib(‘riua 
at any risk. Ho told them that “ tho wild beasts of Italy bad their 
dens, and holes, and hiding-places, while tho rntm who fought and 
bled in defence of Italy wandered about witli their wives and 
children without a spot of ground to rest upon.” It was evident 
that tho law would bo carrhjd, and tho landowners thcireforo 

f 

resorted to tho only moans left to them. They persuaded M. 
Octavius, ouo of the Tribunes, to put his veto upon tho meosuro of 
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his colleague^ This was a fatal and unexpected obstacle." In vain 
did Tiberius implore Octavius to withdraw his /eto‘. The contest 
between the Tribunes continued for many days. Tiberius retali¬ 
ated by forbidding the magistrates to ext^rcise any of their func¬ 
tions, and by suspending, in fact, the entire administration of tho 
government. Hut Octavius remained firm, .jind Tiberius therefore 
determined to depose him from his oilice. He summoned au As¬ 
sembly of the People and put tlie question to tho vote. Seventeen 
out of tho thirty-five tribes h .d ulrouly voted for tlie deposition of 
Octavius, and tho addition o' one tribe would reduce him to a 
private condition, whmi ^’iberius stojjped tlie voting, anxious, at 
tho lust moment, to prevent tho nee(*hsity of so desperate a mea¬ 
sure. Octavius, however, would not yield. “Complete what you 
have begun,” was his only answer tc» tlie entreaties of his colleague. 
The eighteenth tribe voted, and Tiberius ordered liim to be dragged 
from tho rostra. Octavius had only exeroi'-ed his undoubted 
rights, and liis deposition was clearly a violation of the lioman 
constitution. This gavi* tiie enemi(‘S of Gracchus the handle which 
they needed. They couifl now justly charge him, not only with 
revolutiomiry measures, but with employing revolutionary means 
to carry tliem into elYect. «. 

Tlie Agrarian Law w^s passed ^without further opposition, and 
the three Commissioners tdected to put it in force were, Tiberius 
himself, his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother Cains, 
thou a youth of twenty, serving uiuh‘r P. Seijiio at Numantia. 
About tho samo time news arrived of tho death of Attains 
Philomctor, king of Pergamus, w’ho had bequeatlied ’ds kingdom 
and treasures to the Itepublic. Tiberius thjiTeforo proposed 
tliat these treasures should bo distributed among tho people 
who had received assignments of lands, to enable them to stock 
their farms and to assist them in their cultivation. He even went 
so fai as to threaten to deprive the Senate of the regulation of tho 
new province', and to bring the subject before the Assembly of the 
People. Tho cxas]>eration of tho Nobility was intense. They 
tried every means to blaeken the character of the Tribune, and 
even sjiread a ri'port tliat he had received a iliudt'iu and a purple 
robe from tlie envoy from Pergamus, and that ho uieditated making 
himself king of Uorne. It was evident that his life would bo no 
longi*r safes when ho ceased to be protected by tho sanctity of tho 
Tribune s office. Accordingly he became a candidate for the Tri¬ 
bunate for tlie following year. Tho Tribunes did not enter upon 
their office till DecenibeT, but the eleetioii took place in June, at 
which time tlio country-pi'oplo, on whom be chiefiy relietl, wore 
engaged m getting iu the harvest. Still, two tribes had already 
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voted in his favour, when tho Nobility interrupted the election 
by maintaining t! at it was illegal, einee no man could bo chosen 
Tribune for two consecutive years. After a violent debate the 
Assembly was adjourned till tho following day. Tiberius now 
became alarmed lest his ern'inies should get the upper hand, and 
he went round the forum with his child, appealing to the sy.npathy 
of the people and imploring tlieir aid. They readily resj)ontled to 
his appeal, escorted him home, and a largo crowd kept watch 
around his house all night. * 

Next day the adjourned Asseml ^y met on the Capitol in tho 
open space in front of tho Temple of Jupiter. The Senate also 
assembled in tho Temple of Faith close by. Seipio Nusiea, tho 
leader of the more violent party in tho Stmate, called upon tho 
Consul, Mueius Scmvola, to stt)p the re-election, but the Consul 
declined to interfere. Fulvius Fluceus, a Semator, and a friend of 
Tiberius, hastened to inform him of the speech of Nasica, and told 
him that his d..ath was resolved upon. Thereupon tho friends of 
Tiberius prepared to resist force by force; and as those at a <lis- 
tance could not hear him, on account of ^tho tumult un<l confusion, 
the Tribune pointed with his hand to his head, to intimate that his 
life was in danger. His enemies exchvmed that ho was asking for 
the crown. The news reached tho Semite. Nusiea appealed to 
the Consul to save the Itejmbfic, but as Scaevola still refused to 
have recourse to violence, Nasica sprang up, and exclaimed, “ Tho 
Consul is betraying tho Republic ! let those who wish to sjivo tho 
state follow me.” Ho then rushed out of tho senate-house, fol¬ 
lowed by m,'Uiy of the Senators. Tho people made way for them ; 
and they, breaking up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, 
and rushed upon Tiberius and his friends. Tho Tribune tied to 
the temple of Jupiter, but the door had been barred by tho priests, 
and in liia flight ho fell over a prostrate body. As ho was rising 
he received tho first blow from o!io of his colleagues, and was 
quickly despatched. Upwards of 300 of his purtizans were slain on 
the same day. Their bodies were thrown into tho Tiber- This 
was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since tho expulsion 
of the kings. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the Nobles did not venture to pro¬ 
pose tho repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new Commissioner was 
chosen in the place of Tiberius. Tho popular indignation was 
so strongly excited against Bcipio Nasica that his friends advised 
him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex Maximus, and 
therefore ought not to have quitted the country. Ho died shortly 
afterwards at Pergainus. 

All eyes were uow turned to Seipio Africanus» who returned to 
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liome in B.c. 132. When Scipio received at Numantia the ne'ws of 
tlie deatli of Tiberius ho is reported to liavo exclaxined in the verse 
of Homer ^— 

** So perish all who do the like again.** 

t 

Tlie people may have thought that the brother-in-law of Tiberius 
would show some sympathy with'his reforms and some sorrow 
for liis fate. They were, howe^'er, soon undeceived. Being asked 
in the Assembly of tho Tribes P.v C. i*apiriiis Carbo, tho Tribune, 
who was now the leader "'f tho \»opular party, what ho thought of 
tho death of Tiberius, ho boldly replied that “ ho was justly slain.” 
The people, who had probably expected a difterent answer, loudly 
expressed their disapprobation ; wlnireiipon Scipio, turning to tho 
mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their step-mother.f 
Tho pt'oplo did not forget tliis insult; but such was his influ¬ 
ence and authority that tho Nobility were able ti’ defeat tho 
bill of Carbo by which tlio Tribunes might be re-elected as often 
as the people please<l. Sci])io was now regarded as the acknow- 
iedgt'il leader of tho Nobifty, and tho latter resolved to avail 
thi'inselves of liis powerful aid to prevent tho Agrarian Law 
of Tiberius from being carrfed into eftect. Tho Italians were 
alarmed at tho pro.spect of losing sdhio of their lauds, and Scipio 
skilfully availed himself of the cireumstanco to propose in the 
Smjjito (li.e. 121)) that all disputes respecting tho lands of tho 
Italians should bo taken out of tho hands of tho Commissioners 
and transferred to the Consuls. This would have been equivalent 
to an abrogation of the law ; and accordingly the ^three Commis¬ 
sioners olfered the most velu'inent opposition to his proposal. In 
tho forum ho was attacked by Carbo, with the bitterest invectives, 
us the enemy of tho pt'ople; and upon liis again expressing his 
approval of tlio death of Tiberius tho peo])lo shouted out, ‘‘ Down 
with tho tyrant!” In tho evening he went homo accompanied by 
the Semite and a great number of tho Italians. Ho retired to his 
sleeping-room witli the intention gf composing a speech for the 
following day. Next morning Koine was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion by tho news that Scipio was found dead in his room. Tho 
most contradictory rumours were circulated resp(‘cting his death, 
but it was tho general ojiinion that he was murdered. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons, but Carbo was most generally believed to 

* Od. i. 47. 

t It must be recollected that the mob at Rome consisted chiefly of the four 
city-tribes, and that slaves when manumitted could bo enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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have been the murderer. Tliero was no inquiry into the cause of 
his deatli (B.c. 

Scipio was only 56 at the time of his death. To the Republic 
his loss was irreparable. By his last aet ho had come forward as 
the patron of tlie Italians. Had he lived lio mi^ht liavc incorpo¬ 
rated them in the Roman state, and by forming a unifedl^al)^ have 
saved Rome from many of tl,»e horrors and disasters which she 
afterwards suffered, 

Tlie leaders of the popular part} perceived the mistake they hud 
made in alienating the Italians f*om their cause; aiml they now 
secured their adhesion by offering them the Ihmian citizenship if 
tlicy would support the Agrarian Law. As Roman citizens they 
would, of course, be entitled to the benefits of the law, while they 
would, at the same time, obtain what they liad so long desired—- 
an equal share in political power. But the existing citizens, who 
saw that their own imj)ortance would be diminislied by an increase 
in tlieir nuiubers, viewed such a proposal with the utmost repug¬ 
nance. So strong was their tVeling that, wlum great numbers of 
the Italians had fiocked to Rome B.c. 126, tlie Tribune M. 
Junius Peiinus carried a law that all aliens sliould quit tlu) 
city. Cains (jracchus spoke against this law, and his friends still 
remained faitliful to the caiij^^ of tlie Italians. In the following 
year (B.c. 125) M. Fulvius FlaceiH, who was then Consul, brought 
forward a Reform Bill, granting tln^ Roman citizenship to all the 
Italian allies. But it was evident that the Tribes would ri'ject this 
law, and the Senate got rid of the proposer by sending liiiu into 
Transalpine (»aul, wdicre the Ma.s.siliaiis Jiad implori'd the as.sist- 
ance of Romfe against the Salluvians. In tlie previous y(‘ar 
Caius Gracchus hud gone to Sardinia as Quaistor, so that tho 
Senate had now rmnoved from Rome two of their most troublesome 
opponents, and. the Italians liad lost tludr two most powerful 
Xiatrons. Bitter was tin* di.siippointment of the Italians. Fregelhc, 
a town of Latium, and one of the eighteen Latin col(mi<‘8 which 
had remained faithful to Rome during the Second Punic War, took 
up arms, but its example was not followed, and it had to bear 
alone the brunt of the unequal contest. It wa.s quickly reduccil 
by the Praetor, L. Opimius; the city w'as utterly destroyed, ami tho 
insurrection, which a slight .success would have made universal, 
was thus nipped in its hud (b.c. 125). 

Caius Gracchus liad taken vi ry little part in public affairs since 
his brother’s death. He had spoken only twice in public ; once in 
favour of the law of Carho for tln.‘ le-eleetion of Tribunes, and 
a second time in oppo.sition to tho Alien Act of Junius Pennus, as 
already mentioned. But tho eyes of the People were uaturully 
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turned towards him. His abilities were known, and the Senate 
dreaded his return to Home. Ho had been already two years in 
Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there another 
year by scndinj^ fresh troops to the province, and by commanding 
tho Proconsul to remain in the island. But Gains suddenly ap¬ 
peared ^at 5tome, to tho surprise of all parties (b.c. 124). His 
enemies brought him before tho Censors to account for his conduct, 
but he defendt-’d himself so aMy fliat not only was no stigma put 
upon liim, but ho was considered to jiave been very badly used. 
He showed that ho had ser.ed in tho army tw4‘lve years, though 
re<juired to serve only ten; that ho had acted as Qumstor two 
years, lliougli tho law demand(*4l only one year's service; and, ho 
added. Unit he was tlie only sohlier who took out with him a full 
purse ami brought it hack emj)fy. 

Exasperated by tho jierst'cution of the Senate, Cains determined 
to beccmio a candidate for the Trihuneslnj), and to reform the 
Homan constitution. He was elected for the y<iar '’i.c. 123, and 
lost no time in bringing forwanl a number of important measures 
whi<‘h an; known as tho Senipronian Laws. His legislation was 
direct(Ml t<» two objects: the amelioration of the condition of tho 
poor, and tho wj'akening of ^tlie power of tin; Senate. Caius was 
the greab'st orator of all his c(nitcmp<miries; the contagion of his 
eloquence was irresistible, and the enthusiasm of tho people enabled 
him to carry cvj'rything before him. 

I. His principal laws for improving the condition of the pooplo 
were:— 

1. Tho extension of tho Agrarian Law of his brother by planting 

new coloni('s in Italy and the provinces. • 

2. A stiito provision for tin) jmor, enacting that com should be 
sold to every citizt'ii at a pri<‘o much below its mark(*t-valuc*. This 
W'lXs tin* first of tlie JjtujeH FrumenUttift^ whij'h w*ert* athuidcd with 
tin) iritMl injurious (‘tlects. They emj)tied the treasury, at tin* sjimo 
time that they taught tho poor to bccoim* state-paupers, instead of 
depending upon their owni exertions for a living. 

3. Another law c*na(*ted that the soldiers should be equipped at 
tho expense of tho lb*public, without tlie cost being deducted from 
their pay, as had hitln‘rto been the ease. 

II. The most important laws designed to diminisk tho power of 
tho Senate, were :— 

1. Tho law by which tho Judices were to bo taken only from 
tho 3^<piites, and not from tho S(*nators, as had been tho custom 
hitherh). This was a very irnporhint eimetnn'iit, and needs a little 
explanation. All olfeiices against the state were originally tried in 
tho Popular Assembly; but when special enactments wore passed 
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for the trial of particular otFences, the practice was introduced of 
forming a body oi‘ Judices for the trial of these olft*nccs. TJiis wtis 
first done upon tlie passing of the Calpurniun Law (n.c. 149) for the 
punishment of provincial magistrates for extortion in their govern¬ 
ment {^De liepetendis). Such offences had to be tried before the 
Praetor and a jury of Senators; but as tliese very Sen itors either 
had been or liopcd to be provincial magistrates, tliey were not dis¬ 
posed to visit with severity offen'ces o'* which they tliemselves either 
had been or were likely to |>e guilty. By depriving tl»o Stuiators 
of this judicial power, and by transferring it to the Equites, 
Gracchus also ma<le tiie latter a ^lolitical order in the stsito apart 
from their military character. The name of Equites was now 
applied to all ])ersons who were qualifit‘<l by their fiortuiKi to |*ct as 
indices, wliether tliey served in tlie army or not. From tliis time 
is dated tlie creation of an Ordo tJquestrig, whoso intiTcsts were 
frtH|uently opposed to those of the Senate, and who theroforo 
served as a ckeek upon the latter. 

2. Another law w’aa directed against the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto tho 
Senate had assigned tho provinces to ihe Consuls after their elec¬ 
tion, and thus had had it in their power to grant wealthy govc'rn- 
inentd to their partizans, or unprofitable ones to those <»pposetl to 
them. It was now enacted tlufc, before the election of the Consuls, 
the Senate should dct(*rmino the two provinces which tho Consuls 
should have; and that they should, immediately after election, 
settle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which province each 
should tal^e. 

Tin •sc laws rqiscd tho popularity of Cains still higher, and he be¬ 
came for a time the absolute ruler of Koine. He was re-elected 
Tribune for the following year (n.c. 122', though he <lid not ofl’er 
himself as a candidate. M.'Fulvius Flacoiw, who had been Consul 
in n.c. 125, was also chosen as one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it 
will be recollected, had proposed in his Con.sul.ship to give tho 
Koraaii franchise to the Italian allies, and it was now determined 
to bring forward a similar measure. Oaius ther<*fore brought in a 
bill conferring the citizenship upon all tho Latin colonies, and 
making the Italian Allies occupy tlui position which the Latins had 
previou.sly held. This wise measure was equally disliked in the 
Forum and the Senate. Neither the influence nor the elo<iuence cf 
Gracchu.s could induce tho p<‘Ople to view with satisfaction the ad- 
mi.ssion of the Italian Allies to equal rights and privileges with them¬ 
selves. Tlie Senate, perceiving that the popularity of (Gracchus had 
been somewhat shaken by this imjasure, employed his colleague, 
M. Livius Druaus—-who was noble, well-educated, wealthy, and 
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eloquent—to undermine his inflneneo with the people. With the 
saiietion of the Senate, Drusiis now cndeavoui’(*d to outbid Graeehus. 
II<‘ played the part of a demagojijuo in order to supplant the true 
fric'iid of the people. lie pjavo to the Senate the credit (»f every 
poj)ular law whieli he propose‘d, an<l gradually impressed tin' people 
with the hc'lief that the Nobles were their best friends. Gracchus 
proposed to found two colonies at Tqrcntum and Capua, and namc'd 
among the founders some of tin', most respectjihle citizens. Drusus 
introduced a law for establishing no Awer than twelve eolonit's, 
ainl for settling .3000 poor citizens .in ('ach. Gracchus, in the distri¬ 
bution of the public land, reserv('d a rent payable to the public 
treasury. Drusus abolislu'd even this paynn'iit. He also gained 
tin* corifidcnce of the people by asking no favour for himself; ho 
took no part in tlio foundation of colonies, and left to others tho 
manageim'nt of business in which any money had to bo exp<*ndcd. 
(iiacchus, on the other hand, superintended everything in perhon; 
and (he people, always jealous in i)ecuniary mattels, Ix'gan to 
Bus])ect his motives. During his absen<‘e in Africa, whither he had 
g<me as one of the three Comjnissioners for founding a colony upon 
tho ruins of Carthage, Diusus was able to weaken his popularity 
still further. On his r(*tnrn ln^ endeavoured in vain to reorganize 
his party and rt'cover his power. I)^)th he and Flaccus failed in 
being re-elected Tribum's; while L. Opimius and Q. Fabius, two 
p('rsonal enemit's of (iraechus, wt're raised to the Consulship. Tho 
two new Consuls hn<l no sooner entered uj)on olliee (n.c. 121) than 
they resolved to drive matters to e.xtremities. One of the first 
nu asur(‘s of Opimius was a proposal to rep<*{il tho law »for colo¬ 
nizing Carthage, bt*cause it had been establislu'd •upon tho site 
which Seipio had cursed. It was evidi'ut that a pretext was only 
sought for taking Iho life of Gracchus, and Flac'cus urged him to 
repi*! \i<deuce by force, Cains shrunk from this step, but an acci- 
<b*nt gave his enemies the pn'h'xt which they longisl for. Tho 
tribes had assembled at the (’ai)it(»l to decide upon the colony at 
Carthage, when a st'rvant of the Consul 0})imius, pushing against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, “Make way for hoiu'st men, you 
rascals.” Gmcchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
tho man was immediately shibbed by an unknown hand. Tho 
assembly immediat(*ly broko up, and Gracchus returned home, fi)re- 
seeing tin*, advantage which this unfortunate occurrence would give 
to his cn('mi(‘s. The Senate d(*clared Gmcchus and Flaccus public 
enemies, and invested the Consuls with dict.'itorial powers. During 
tho night Opimius took possession of tlu* Ti'mjdo of Castor and 
Pollux, whicii overlooked tho Forum; summoned a meeting of tho 
Senate for tho following morning, and ordered all the partizaiis of 
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the Senate to V,o present, each with two armed slaves. Flaccus. 
seized the Temple of Diana on the Aventine, and distributed arms 
to his followers : here ho was joined by Gracchus. Civil war was thus 
declared. After some fruitless attempts at negoQiution, the Consul 
proceeded to attiiek the Aventine. Little or no resistaijpo was made, 
and Flaecus and Gracchus took to flight, and crossed the Tiber by 
the Sublician bridge. Gracchuc escj^pcnl to the Grove of the Furies, 
accompanied only by a single slave When the pursuers reached 
the spot they fouud both of lliem dead. The slave hud first killed 
his master and then himst'lf. T1 -e head of Gracchus was cut off, 
and earrii'd to Opimius, who gave to the person who brought it ila 
vreight in gold. Flaecus was also put to deatli, together witli num¬ 
bers of his party. Their o(»rj)ses were thrown into the Tiber, th<‘ir 
houses demolished, and their propi'rty contiseat(‘d. Even their 
widows were forbidilen to w’ear mourning. After the bloody W’ork 
had been finishecl, the Consul, by order of the Senate, dedicahtd a 
temple to Concord! 

At a later time statues of the two Gracchi were S('t up in public 
places, and the spots on which they fel’ w'cre declar(*d holy ground: 
but for the present no one dared to show any sympathy for their fate. 
Their mother Conielia retired to Misenum, where slu' was visited 
by the most distinguished meui She lov d to r»'count to h<‘r guests 
the story of her noble sons, and narrate d tlair death without show¬ 
ing sorrow or shedding tears, as if she had been speaking of heroes 
of the olden time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. • 

JDOURTIIA AND lIlS TIMES. B.C. 118 - 104 . 

The murder of C. (iracchus and his ndlierents loft the Nobility nn- 
disputed niimtors of tlio state, till tlunr scandalous conduct in the 
J ugurtlmn War provoked a r(‘action apjaiiist them, and raised to power 
a more torriblo opponent than the (Iracchi had ever been. Tliis 
man, wlio took such si^^nul veiif^eaneo upon the Nobility, was the 
low-born Mauius. lie was a native of Arpinum, and was said to have 
worked for waf^es as a eoiumon peasant before he entered the ranks 
cf the army. lie first served in Spain, and was present at the siege 
of Numantia in n.c. 134. Here he distinguished himself so much that 
he attracted the notice of Scipio Africanus, and received from liim 
many marks of honour. Scipio indeed admitted him to his table; 
and on a certain occasion, when one of the guests asked Scipio 
where the Roman people would find such another general after his 
Boms. m 
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death, ho is said to have laid his hand on tli^ shoulder of Marius, 
and said, “ Pcrfiaps here.” The nanio of Marius does not occur 
again for many y(‘ars, hut he doubtless continued to servo in tho 
army, and beeanu* so distinguished tliat lie was at length nrised to 
the Tribunate of the Plebs in n.c. 110, thougli not till lio had 
attained tho mature age of 88. Only two years had Vlapied since 
tho death of C. Gracchus; and tlio Nobles, flushed with victory, 
resolved to put down with a high l and tho least invasion of their 
privileges and power. But6Marius had tho boldness to propose a 
law for the purpose of giving jjreater freedom at elections; and 
when the Senate attempti*d to overawe him, ho ord<*red ono of his 
officers to carry tho Consul Metellus to prison. Marius now be¬ 
came a marked man. He lost his election to tho ilidilesl.ip, and 
with difficulty obtiiined the Prtetorship fn.c. llo); but ho added to 
his influence hy his marriage with Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Ccesar, tho father of the future ruler of Rome. His military abili¬ 
ties recomi.-ended him to the Consul Metellus (n,c. lOJ)), who was 
anxious to restore discipline in th© army aiul to retrieve tho glory 
of the Roman name, which bad been tarnished by tlio incapacity 
ami corruption of the previous generals in the Jugurtbaii War, 
which now recpiires our attention. ^ 

Masinissa, the riih'r of Numidia, amj so long tho faithful ally of 
the Romans, had died in n.C. llfl, at the advanced ago of 90, 
leaving throe sons, Micipsa, Mastan.ahal, and Gulussa, among 
whom his kingdinn was divided hy Seipio Afrieaiins, according to 
tho dying directions of the old king. IMustanahul and Gulussa 
dying iv their brother’s lifetime, INIieip.sa became solo king, 
Jugurthu wa.S'a bastard son of Mastanuhal, hut Micipsa brought 
him up witli his own sons, Hiempsal and Adhmlnd. Jugurlha 
disfinguislied himsidf so much that he began to excite the jealousy 
of Micipsa. In order to remove liini to a distance, and not without 
a hope that lie might peiish iu tho w^ar, Micipsa sent him, in 
IJ.C. 184, witli an auxiliary force, to assist Seipio again.st Numaiitia; 
but this only proved to the young man a fresh occasion of distinc¬ 
tion. By his zeal, courage, and ability ho gaiiu'd the favour not 
only of his commander, hut of all tlie leading nobles in tho Roman 
camp, by many of whom he was secndly stimulatc<l to nourish 
ambitious schemes for acquiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia; 
and notwithstamling the contrary advice of Seipio, tho counsels 
seem to have sunk deep into tlio mind of Jngiirtha. On his re¬ 
turn ho was received with every demonstration of honour by 
Micipsa; nor did lie allow his ambitious jirojects to break forth 
during the lifetime of tlio old man. Micipsa, on his (hiathbeil, 
though but too clearly foreseeing what would huppou, coiiimeadc3d 
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tho two young princes to the caro of Jugurtln,; but at the very 
first interview wliich took place between them after his decease 
(B.C. 118) their dissensions broke out with tho utmost fierceness. 
Sliortly afterwards Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise and 
assassinate Hiempsal; whereupon Adherbal and liis partisans rushed 
to arms, nut were defeated in battle by Jugurtlia. Adherbal 
himself fled for refuge to ho R'^'iiian province, from whence he 
hastened to Home to lay lii:) cause before tho Senate. Jugurtha 
Iiad now the opportunity, for tlic first time, of pul ting to tlie test 
that which he had learnt in *ho camp before Numantia of the 
venality and corruption of tho Roman nobility. lie sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Rome to countcTuet, by a lavish distribution of bribes, 
tho effect of tho just complaints of Adherbal ; and by these means 
succeeded in averting the indignation of the Senate. A decree 
was liowever passed for the division of the kingdom of Numidia 
between the tw'o competitors, and a committee of Senators sent to 
enforce its execution; but as soon as these arrived in Africa, 
Jugurtha aucc(;eded in gaining them over by the same unscru¬ 
pulous methods, and obta’iied, in tho partition of the kingdom, 
the western division adjacimt to Mauritania, by far tho larger and 
rielier portion of tho two (b?c. 117). But this advantage was far 
from contenting him, and* shortly j^terwards ho invaded tho terri¬ 
tories of liis rival witli a large army. Adherbal \sas defeated in 
tlie first engagement, Ids camp taken, and lie liimsclf with difficulty 
made his escape to tho strong fortress of Cirta. Hero ho was 
closely blockaded by Jugurtha. The garrison surrendered on a 
jiromise of their lives Ixdng spared; but tiieso conditions were 
shamefully violated by Jugurtha, who iramediatery put to death 
Adherbal and all his followers (n.c, 112), 

Indignation was now loud at Romo against the Numidian king; 
yet so powerful was tlie influence of those whose favour ho had 
gained by his gold, that ho would probably have prevailed upon 
tho Senate to overlook all his misdeeds, had not one of the Tribunes, 
C. Memmius, by bringing tho matter before tho people, compelled 
tho Senators to give way. War was accordingly declared against 
him, and ono of tJie Consuls, L. Calpuriiius Bestia, landed in Africa 
with a largo army, and immediately proceeded to invade Numidia 
(n.c. 111). But Jugurtha easily bribed Bestia, and M. Scaurus, 
^^ho acted as his principal lieutenant, to grant him a favourable 
peace, on condition only of a prctendtal submission, together with 
tho surrender of thirty elephants and a small sum of money. As 
soon as tho tidings of this disgraceful transaction reached Romo 
the indignation excited was so great that, on tho proposition ol 
C. Mommius, it was agreed to send the Praetor, L. Cassius, a man 
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of the highest integrity, to Numidia, in order to prevail on the 
king to repair in person to liome, the popular party lioping to 
be able to convict the leaders of the Nobility by luecans of his 
evidence. The safo-con<liict granted liini by the state was re¬ 
ligiously observed; but the scheme failed of its effect^ f'r, as soon 
as Jugiirtlia was brought forward in the assembly of the people to 
make his statement, one of thoTribiiies, who bad be<'n pieviously 
gained over by the friends of 6eai/riis and Bestial, forbaido laim to 
speak. He, nevertheless, remained at Romo for some time longer, 
aiiid engaged in secret intrigiy*s, wliicli would probaibly have 
been ultimately crowned with success, bad bo not in the mean 
time ventured to assassiiiiito Massiva, son of Oulussai, who was 
putting in a claim to the Numidian tbroiie. It was impossible to 
overlook so daring a crime, pei-petrated under the very eyes of the 
Senate. Jugurtba was ordered to quit Italy wdtboiit delay. It 
was on this occasion tliat lie is said, when leaving Rome, to have 
uttered the memorable words :—“ A city for sale, and destined to 
perish quickly, if it can find a purchaser.” 

War w'as now inevitable; but theeiicapaeity of Sp, Postumius 
Albinus, wdio arrived to conduct it (n.c. 110), and still more that 
of his brother Aldus, whom lie hift to commaiul in bis absence, 
when called aw^ay to hold the elections* it Rome, proved ns favour¬ 
able to Jugurtba as the corruption of their pnaleccssors. Aulus, 
having penetrated into the heait of Numidia, sutfered him¬ 
self to be surprised in his camp : great part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the ignominy of 
passing under tlic yoke. But Jugurtba had little reason to rejoice 
in this success" great as it might at first upjieur; for the disgrace at 
once rousiid all tlic spirit of the Roman people; the treaty con¬ 
cluded by Aulus was instantly annulled, immense exertions made 
to raise troops, and one of the Consuls for the now yi‘ar (it.c. 109), 
Q. CfiBcilius Metellus, hastened to Numidia to retrieve the honour of 
tho Roman arms. But this did not satisfy the people. The scan¬ 
dalous conduct of so many of the Nobles had given fresh life to tho 
popular party; and tlio 'Tribune C. Mamiliiis carried a ))ill for tho 
appointment of tlireo Commissioners to inquire into tho conduct of 
all of those who had received bribes from Jugurtlia. Scaiirus, 
though one of the most guilty, managed to bo imt upon the Com¬ 
mission. But lie dared not shield bis confederates. Many men of 
the highest rank were condemned, among wliom were Bestia, 
Albinus, and Oiiimius. Tho last named was the Opimius wlio acted 
with such ferocity towards CaiusCracchus and his party. Ho died 
in exile at Dyrrliacium some years afterwards, in great poverty. 

The Consul Metellua, who was an able general and a man of the 
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strictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marius 41 s his lieutenant, 
in n.c. 109. As soon as Jugurtha discovered the character of the 
now commander ho began to despair of success, and made over¬ 
tures for submission in earnest. These were apparently entertained 
by Metellus. wliile he sought in fact to gain over the adherents ot 
the. king, and induce them to betray him to the Romans, at the 
same time that he continued advance into the enemy's territories. 
Jugurtha, in Ids turn, detecteu’ his designs, attacked him suddenly 
on his march with a numerous force, but was, after a severe 
struggle, repulsed, and his army totally routed. Metellus ravaged 
the greater part of the country, but failed in hiking the impor¬ 
tant town of Zama before he withdrew into winter quarters. But 
he hiul produced such an eflfect upon the Numidiaii king, that 
Jugurtha was induced, in the course of the winter, to make offers 
of unqualified submission, and even surrendered all his elephants, 
with a number of arms and horses, and a largo sum of money, 
to the Roman general; but when called upon to place himself 
personally in the power of Metellus, his courage failed him, he 
l)roko off the negotiation. And once more had recourse to arms. 
Marius had greatly distinguished himself in the preceding cam¬ 
paign. Tlic readiness with w*iiich he shared the toils of the com¬ 
mon soldiers, eating of tlih same f^od, and working at the same 
trenches with them, had endeared him to them, and through their 
letters to their friends at Romo his praises w'ero in everybody’s 
mouth. His increasing reputation and popularity induced him to 
aspire to the Consulship. His hopes were increased by a circum¬ 
stance which happened to him at Utica. While sacrificifig at this 
place tlie officiating priest told him that the victims predicted some 
great and wonderful events, and bade him execute whatever pur¬ 
pose he had in his mind. Marius thereupon applied to Metellus 
for leav<‘ of absence, that he might proceed to Romo and offer 
liimself as a candidate. Th(i Consul, who belonged to a family of 
the highest nobility, at first tried to dissuade Marius from his 
presumptuous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure; 
and when he could not prevail upon him to abandon his design, he 
civilly evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the public 
service, which required his presence and assistance. But, as 
Marius still continued to press him for leave of absence, Metellus 
said to him on one occasion, “ You need not bo in such a hurry to 
go to Romo ; it will bo quite time enough for you to apply for the 
Consulship along with my son.” The latter, who was then serving 
with the army, was a youth of only twenty years of age, and could 
not, therefore, become a candidate for the Consulship for the next 
twenty years. This insult was never forgotten by Marius. He now 
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began to intrigue ogainst his general, and to represent that the war 
was purposely prolonged by Metellus to gratify his own vanity and 
love of military power. Ho openly declared that with one-half of 
the army he would soon have Jugurtlia in chains; and as all his 
remarks were carefully reported at Roin<5, the x>coplo began to 
regard him as the only person competent to finish the war. Metellus 
at last allowed him to leave Africa, hivif^only twelve days before the 
election. Meeting witli a favourable^wind, he arrived at Rome in 
time, and was elected Consul with an enthusiasm wliich bore down 
all opposition. lie received frqm the people tlie province of 
Numidia, although the Senate had previously decreed that Metellus 
should continue in his command. The exultation of Marius knew 
no bounds. In his speeches to the public, he gloried in his hubiblo 
origin. He upbraided the Nobles with their effeminacy and licen¬ 
tiousness ; ho told them that ho looked uiwn the Consulship as a 
trophy of his conquest over them; and he proudly compared his 
own wounds and military experience with their indolence and 
ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the people, and a 
great humiliation for the aristocracy, aiahMariiis made them drink to 
the dregs the bitter eup. AVhile engaged in these attacks upon the 
Nobility, he at the same time carru'd on a levy of troops with great 
activity, and enrolled any per^sons who* chose to ofier for tho 
service, however poor and mean, instead of taking them from tho 
five classes according to ancient custom.’'* 

Meantime Metellus had been carrying on the war in Africa as 
Proconsul (n.c. 108). But the carn])aigu was not productive of 
such decisive results a.s might have been expected. Jugnrtha 
avoided any general action, and eluded the luirsnit of Metellus by 
the rapidity of his movements. Even wlum driven from Thula, 
a stronghold which lie hod deemed inaccessihle from its position iii 
the midst of arid deserts, lie only retir<‘d among tho (j>;etulians, and 
quickly succeeded in raising among those wild tribes a fresh army, 
with which ho once more penetrated into tho heart of Numidia. 
A still more important accession was that of Bocehus, king of 
Mauritania, who had beem jircjvailed upon to raise an army, an<l 
advance to the support of Jugnrtha. Metellus, however, having 
now relaxed his own efforts, from disgust at hearing that C. Marius 
had been appointed to succeed him in tho command, remained on 
the defensive, while ho sought to amuse tho Moorish king by 
negotiation. 

Tlio arrival of Marius (n.c. 107) infused fresh vigour into tho 
Roman arms: he quickly reducotl in succession almost all tho 


* On this important change in the Boman army, see p. 124. 
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strongholds that still remained to Jugurtha, in somo of which the 
king had deposited his principal treasures; and tlio latter, seeing 
himself thus deprived step by step of all his dominions, at length 
determined on a desperate attempt to retrieve his fortunes by one 
grand effort He witli dihiculty prevailed on the wavering Bocchus, 
by the most extensive promises in case of sucecss, to co-operate 
with him in this enterprise ;^'and rhe two kings witli their united 
forces, attacked Marius on his marcli, when he was about to retire 
into winter-quarters. Though tlie lloman general was taken by 
surprise for a moment, his consu/^imate skill and the discipline of 
his troops proved again triumphant; the Nuraidians were repulsed, 
and their army, as usual with them in case of a defeat, dispersed in 
all directions. Jugurtha himself, after displaying the greatest 
courage in the action, cut his way almost alone through a body of 
lloman cavalry, and escaped from the field of battle. He quickly 
again gathered round him a body of Numidian horse; but his 
only hope of continuing the war now rested on Bocchus. The 
latter was for some timcj uncertain what course to adopt, but was at 
length gained over by Sulla,»the Quajstor of Marius, to the Roman 
cause, and joined in a plan for seizing the person of the Numidian 
king. Jugurtha fell into tht? snare ; he was induced, under pre¬ 
tence of a conference, to p.'pair with# only a few followers to meet 
Bocchus, when lie was instantly surrounded, his attendants cut to 
jiieccs, and he himself made prisoner, and delivered in chains to 
Sulla, by whom he was conveyed directly to the camp of Marius, 
'riiis occurred early in tho year n.c. 106. 

L. Cornelius Sulla, tho Qumstor of Marius, who afterwards plays 
such a distinguirilu'd part in Roman history, was dt’seended from a 
Patrician family whicli had been reduced to great obscurity. But 
liis means w’(‘ro sullicient to secure iiim a good education. He 
studied tho Greek and Roman writers with diligence and success, 
and early imbibed that love of literature and art by which ho 
was distinguished throughout his life. But he was also fond of 
pleasure, and was conspicuous oven among the Romans for licen¬ 
tiousness and debauclKjry. Ho was in every respect a contrast 
to Marius. Ho poss(‘ssed all tho accomplishments and all the 
vices which llio old Cato had been most accustomed to denounce, 
and lie was one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek 
ptolligacy who had since Cato’s time become more and more com¬ 
mon among tho Roman Nobles. But Sulla’s love of pleasure did 
not absorb all his time, nor enfeeble his mind; for no Roman 
during the latter days of tlio Rejmblie, witli tho exception of Julius 
Ctesar, had a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of cha¬ 
racter, or a llrmcr will. Upon his arrival in Africa, Marius was 
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not well pleased Hliat a Quaestor had been assi^ed to him who 
was only known for his profligacy, and who liad had no experience 
in war; but the zeal and energy with which Sulla attended to his 
new duties soon rendered him a useful and skilful ofllcer, and 
gained for him the unqualified approbation of his conunendor, not¬ 
withstanding his previous prejudices ao'‘'inst him. He was equally 
successful in winning the affections of the soldiers Ho always 
addressed them with the grca+jst kindness, seized every opportunity 
of conferring favours upon them, was ever ready to take part in all 
the jests of the camp, and at tlrs same time never shrank from 
sharing in all tln*ir labours and dangers. It is a curious circum¬ 
stance that Marius gave to his future enemy and the destroj'cr of 
his family and party the first opportunity of distinguishing himself. 
The enemies ot Marius claimed for Sulla the glory of the betrayal 
of Jugurtha, and Sulla himself took the credit of it by always 
wearing a sigj^et-ring representing the scene of the surrender. 

Marius continued more than a year in Africa after the capture of 
Jugurtha. He entered Rome on the fiist of January, n.c. 104, lead¬ 
ing Jugurtha in triumph. The NumiMian king was then thrown 
into a dungeon, and tliere starved to death. Marius, during his 
absence, had been elected Consul a sijcond time, and ho entered 
upon his office on the day of Ifts triumph. The reason of this un¬ 
precedented honour will be related in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

THE CIMBRl AND TEUTONES,R.C. 113-101.— SECOND SERVILE 

WAR IN SICILY, B.C. 103-101. 

• 

A GREATER cliiD^cr timii Rome had experienced since the time of 
Haniiihid now tliivatened the slate. Vast luimhers of barbarians, 
such as spiead over the south of Europe in the later times of tlio 
ttomau Empire, had collected together on tlie northern side of the 
Alps, and wcie ready to pour down upon Italy. The two leading 
nations of wliieh they eonsihtcd arc called Ciiubri an?l Teiitones, of 
wJioin the former were probably Celts and the latter Germans, but 
the exact parts of Europe from wliieli they came cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. The whole host is said to have coiitaiucd 300,000 tighting 
men, besi<le.i a much larger number of women and children. The 
alarm at Rome was still further increased by tho ill success which 
had hitherto attended the arms of the Republic against these 
barharians. Army after army bad fallen before them. Tho 
Cirnhri were fiist heard of in n.(\ 113, in Norieinn, whenco they 
descended into Illyrieiim, and defeated a Roman army under the 
command of Cn. Papirius Carbo. They then marched westward 
into Switzerland, wliero tliey were joined by tho Tigurini and tho 
Ambrones. They next poured over Gaul, which they plundered 
and ravaged in every direction. Tho Romans sent army after 
army to defend the south-western part of tho country, which was 
now a Roman province; but all in vain. In B.c. 109 tho Consul 
M. Junius Silaiius was defeated by the Cimbri; iu b.c. 107 tbo 
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Tigurini cut in ji’eces, near the Lake of Geneva, the army of the 
Consul L. Cassius Longinus, the colleague of Marius, who lost his 
life in the buttle; and shortly afterwards M. Aurelius Scaiirua was 
also defeated and taken prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was 
fctdl to come. In n.e. 105 two consul.ir armies, commandeil by tho 
Consul Cn. Mullins Maximus and tlje Proconsul Cn. ^Jervilius 
Cajpio, consisting of 80,000 Pjen, •,ero completely annihilated 
by the barbarians: only tw(^, men aro said to have escaped tho 
slaughter. 

Tliesc repeated disasters liushpd all party quarrels.^ Every ono 
at Home felt that Marius w^as the only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly electe<l Consul by the unanimous 
votes of all parties while he was still absent in Africa. lie entered 
Rome ill triumph, as we have already said, on the 1st of January, 
B.c. 104, which was the first day of his second Consulship. Mean* 
time, the threatened danger was for a w'hile averted. lnst(‘ad of 
crossing tho Alps and pouring down upon Italy, as had been 
expected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged for 
the next two or three years. Tliis ipti'rval was ailvuntageously 
employed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming 
them to hardships and toil. It was ju'obably during this time that 
iio introduced tho various cUunges inh^ the organization of tho 
Roman army which are usually attributed to bim. Notwithstand* 
ing the sternness and severity with which he punished tiie least 
breach of discipline, ho was a favourite with his new soldiers, who 
learned to place implicit confidemee in their general, and were 
delighted with the strict impartiality with which he visited tho 
offences of the'oflicers as well as of the privates. As the enemy 
still continued in Spain, Marius was elected Consul a third time 
for tho year B.c. lOJ, and also a fourth time for the following year, 
with Q. Lutatius Catulns as his colleague, it was in this year 
(b.c. 102) that tho long-expected harlmrians arrived. The Cimbri, 
who had returned from Spain, united their forces with the Ten- 
tones. Marius first took up his position in a fortified camp upon 
tlie‘Rhone, probably in the vicinity of the modern Arles; and 
as the entranco of tho river was lU'arly blocked up hy mud and 
sand, lio employed his sohhers in digging a cuTial from the Rhone 
to tlie Mediterranean, that ho might tlio mor<i easily obtain his 
supplies from tho sea.* Mcantinio tlio barbarians liad divided 
their forces. Tho Cimbri marclied round tho northern foot of tho 
Alps, in order to enter Italy by the north-east, crossing the Tyroleso 
Alp.s by the defiles of Tridentura {Trent). Tho Teutones and Am- 

* This canal coatmued to exist long afterwards, and bore the name of 
Fossa Mariana. 
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brones, on tho other hand, marched against Marii s, intending, as 
it seems, to penetrate into Italy by Nice and the Kivicra of Genoa. 
Marius, anxious to accustom his soldiers to the savage and strange 
appearance of the barbarians, would not give them battle at first. 
The latter resolved to attack tho lioman camp; but as they were 
repulsed lii this attempt, they pressed on at once for Ihily. So 
great were their numbers, tbai^thev^are said to have been six days 
in marching by the Roman camp. soon as they had advanced 
a little way, Marius followed them; and thus the armies continued 
to march for a few days, tho barbarians in the front and Marius 
behind, till they came to tho neighbourhood of Aquie Sextim 
{Aix). Hero the decisive battle was fought. An ambush of 3000 
soldiers, which Marius had stationed in tho rear of the barbarians, 
and which fell upon them when they were alriady retreating, 
d(-'cided the fortune of the day. Attacked both in front and rear, 
and also dreadfully exhausted by the excessive heat of the weather, 
they at length broke their ranks and tied. Tho ctPrnage was 
dreadful; tho wlvde nation was annihilated, for those who escaped 
put an end to their lives, and^their wives followed their example. 
Immediately after the battle, as Marius was in tho act of setting 
liro to tlie vast heap of broken arms which was intended as an 
oftering to the gods, horseiiifjii rode vp to liirn, and greeted him 
with tho news of his being ehjctcd Consul for tlie fifth time. 

The Cimbri, in the mean time, liad forced their way into Italy. 
Tho colleague of Marius, Q. Lutatius Catulus, despairing of de¬ 
fending tho passes of tho Tyrol, had taken up a strong position on 
tlui Athesis (Adige); but in consequence of tho terror*' of his 
soldiers at tho approach of tho barbarians, ho was t)l)liged to re¬ 
treat even beyoml thi* Po, thus leaving tho wliolo of tlie rich plain 
of Ijombardy exposed to their ravages. Marius was therefore re¬ 
called to Rome. Tho Senate offered him a triumph for his victory 
over tho 1'eutones, w’hieh ho declined while tho Cimbri were iii 
Italy, and proceeded to join Catulus, who now commanded as Pro- 
consul (b.o. 101 ). Tlie united armies of the Consul and Proconsul 
crossed tho Po, and hastened in search of tho Cimbri, whom they 
found to tho westward ot Milan near Vercelljo, st'arehing for tho 
Teutones, of whoso destruction tlu'y had not ytd heard. The 
Cimbri met with tho same fate as tho Teutones; the whole nation 
was .irinihilated ; and tho w'omon, like those of tlie Teutones, put 
an end to their lives. Marius was hailed as tho saviour of tho 
state ; his name was coujiletl with tho gotls in tho libations and at 
banquets; aiul ho receivinl tho title of third founder of Romo. Ho 
colobratod his victories by a brilliant triumph, in vrhich, however, 
Jio allowed Catulus to share. 
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During the Wfillinnt campaigns of Marius, Sicily Iiad been ex¬ 
posed to the horrors of a second Servile War. The insurrection 
broke out in the east of the island, ■where the slaves elected as 
their king one Salvius, a soothsayer. He displayed considerable 
abilities, and in a short time collected a'force of 20,000 foot and 
2000 horse. After defeating a Konipu army ho assumed all the 
pomp of royalty, and took tln^ snnfaino of Tryplion, which had 
been borne by a usurper to-the Syrian throne. The success of 
Salvius led to an insurrection in the western part of the island, 
where the slaves chose as their leader a Cilician named Athenio, 
who joined Tryphon, and acknowledged his sovereignty. Upoti the 
death of Tryphon, Athenio became king. The insurrection had now 
assumed such a formidable aspect that, in n.c. 101, the Senate sent 
the Consul M. Aqnillius into Sicily. He succeeded in subduing 
the insurgents, and killed Athenio with his own hand. The sur¬ 
vivors were sent to Home, and coiulemne<l to fight with wild 
beasts; but they disdained to minister to the pleasures of their 
oppressors, and slew each other with their own hands in the 
auiphithcatre. 



F^cet, (From the original in the Capitol at Rome.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE DEFEAT OF THE CIMBRI 
AND TEUTONES TO THE SOCIAL WAR. B.C. 100-91. 

The career of Marius had liitherto been a glorious one, and it 
would liavo been fortunate for him if ho liad died on tho day of his 
triumph. Tho remainder of his life is full of horrors, and brinpjs 
out into prominent rtdief tho worst features of his character. As 
tho time for tlio consular elections approached, ^larius became 
again a candidate for tho Consulship. Ho wished to be first in 
peace as well as in war, and to rule tho state as well as tho army. 
But ho did not possess tho qualities requisite for a popular leader 
at Romo; lio liad no power of oratory, and lost his presence of 
mind in tho noise and shouts of tho popular assemblies. In order 
to secure his election lio entered into close connection with two of 
tho worst demagogues that over appeared at Romo, Saturninus and 
Claucia. Tho former was a candidate for tho Tribunate, and the 
latter for tho Prastorship; and by their means, as well as by brib- 
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iug the tribes, Marius secured his election to the Consulship for 
tlie sixth time. Glaucia also obtained the Prmtorship, but Satur- 
iiinus was not equally successful. He lost his eh^ction chiefly 
through the exertions of A. Nonius, who was chosen in his stead. 
But Nonius paid dearly for the honoui*, for on the evening of his 
election he was murdered by the qmissarics of Saturninus and 
Glaucia, and next morning, at an early hour, before the forum 
was full, Saturninus was clg>sen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Saturninus had entered upon his oflice (b.c. 100) ho 
brought forward an Agrarian Law for dividing among the soldiers 
of l^larius the lands in Gaul which had been lately occupied by the 
Cimbri. He added to the law a clause, that, if it was enacted by the 
people, every Senator should swear obedience to it within five days, 
and that wlioever refused to do so sliould bo expelled from the Se¬ 
nate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause was specially 
aimed at Metellus, who, it was well known, would refuse to obey the 
requisition. In order to ensure a refusal on the part of Metellus, 
Marius rose in the Senate, and declared that ho.would never take 
the oath, and Metellus made the same declaration; but when the 
law had been passed, and Saturninus summoned the Senators to 
the rostra to comply with the demands of the law, Marius, to the 
astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and advised the 
Senate to follow his example. Metellus alone rehised compliance; 
and on the following day Saturninus sent his bcadlo to drag him 
out of the senate-house. Not contcTit with this victory, Saturninus 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. The frienrls of 
Metcllf.s were ready to take up arms in his defence; but ho 
declined their a.ssistance, and withdrew privately from the city. 
Saturninus brought forward otlier popular measure's, of which our 
information is very scanty. He proposed a hex Frumentaria, by 
which tlic state was to sell corn to the people at a very low juice ; 
and also a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for the following 
year Saturninus was again chosen Tribune. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the Consulship, the two other candidates 
being M. Antonius and C. Memmius. The election of Antonins 
was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia and Memmius. 
As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, Saturninus and 
Glaucia hired some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. All sensible people had previously become alarmed at 
the mad conduct of Saturninus and his partisans; and this last act 
produced a complete reaction against them. The Semato felt them¬ 
selves now sufficiently strong to declare them public enemhis, and 
invested the Consuls with Dictatorial power. Marius was un- 
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willing to act against his associates, but ho had alternative, and 
his backwardness was compensated by the zeal of others. Driven 
out of the forum, Saturiiinus, Glaucia, and the Quaestor Saufeius, 
took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of the Senate cut otf 
the pipes which suppliei the citadel with water before Marius 
began t(./'in<)vo against tli(*m. Unable to hold out any longer, they 
surrendf;re<l to Marius. Tile latter did all he could to save their 
lives : as soon as they dcscendfid from the Capitol, he placed them, 
for security, in the Curia llostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles 
of the senate-house, and pelted thmn till they died. The Senate 
gave their sanction to the proceeding, by rewarding with the citi- 
zi‘nship a slave of the name of Scaiva, who claimed the honour 
of having killed Saturiiinus. 

Marius had lost all influence in the state by allying himself 
with such unprincipled adventurers. In the following year (b.c. 9‘J) 
he left Koine, in order that ho might not witness the return of 
Metellus from exile, a measure which ho had bee.i unable to 
prevent. He set sail for Cappadocia and Galatia, under the 
pretenco of offering sacrifices which ho had vowed to the Great 
Motlier. He had, however,* a deepiT purpose in visiting these 
countries. Finding that he was losing his popularity wliilo the 
Kepuhlic was at ace, ho w^is anxiou^ to recover his lost ground by 
gaining fresh victorii*s in war, and accordingly repaired to the 
court of Mithridates, in hopes of rousing him to attack the llo- 
nians. 

The mad scheme of Saturiiinus, and the discredit into which 
Manus had fallen, had given new strength to the Senate. They 
judgeil the opportunity favourable for depriving the Fquites of 
the judicial power which they had enjoyed, with only a temporary 
cessation, since the time of C. Gracchus. The Equites had abused 
their j»uwer, as the Si'iiate had done before them. They were th6 
capitalists who furiiKHl the public revenues in the provinces, whero 
they eoininitted peculation and extortion witii habitual impunity. 
When aeeusc'd, they were tried by accomplices and partizans. 
Their unjust condemnation of Kutilius Kufus had shown how unfit 
they wi^re to bo intrusted with judicial duties. Kutilius was a 
man of spotless integrity, and wliile acting as lieutenant to Q. 
Mucius Scicvola, Proconsul of Asia in b.c. 05, ho displayed so 
much hoiu'sty and firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
fanners of the taxes, that ho bccamo an object of fear and hatred 
to the whole body. Accordingly, on his return to Rome, a charge 
of malv(“rsation was trumped up against him, ho was found guilty, 
and colnpcUed to withdraw into banishment (b.o. 92). 
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The followin|j year (b.c. 91) witnesseil the mcmorablo Tribunate 
of M. Livius iftiisus. He was tlie son of the celebrated opponent 
of C. Gracchus. He was a man of boundless activity and extm- 
ordinary ability. Lihe his father, he was an advocate of the parly of 
the Nobles. He took up arms against Si\turninus, and supported the 
Senate in the dispute for tlje possession of the judicial power. His 
election to the Tribunate w'as hailed by the Nobles with delight, 
and for a time he j)ossessed th^'ir unlimited confidence. He gained 
over the people to the pafty of the Senate by various pojndar 
measures, such as the distribution of corn at a low price, and the 
establishment of col niies in Italy and Sicily. He was thus enabled 
to carry his measures for the reform of the judicia; which were, 
that the Senate should be increased fiom hOO to 000 by the addi¬ 
tion of an equal number of Equites, and that the Ji.diccs should be 
taken from the Senate, tlius doubled in numbers. Drusus seems 
to have been actuated by a single-minded desire to do justice to 
all; but dhe measure was acceptable to neither party. Tlie 
Senators viewed with dislike the elevation to their own rank of 
300 Equites; while the Equites had no desire to transfer to a 
select few of their own order the profitable share in the administra¬ 
tion of justice wliicii they all enjoyed. 

Another measure of Drusus .endert'<l him equally unpopular with 
the people. He bad held ofd to the ijatins and the Italian allies 
the promise of the Homan franchise. Some of the most eminent 
men, of Eomo had long been convinced of the necessity of this 
reform. It had been meditated by the younger Scipio Africanus, 
and proposed by Cains Gracchus. TJic Koman people, however, 
always offered it the most violent opposition. Hut Dru.sus still had 
many partizans. The Italian allies looked up to him as their leader, 
and loudly demanded the rights w’hich had been jiromiscd them. 
It was too late to retreat; and in order to oppose the formidable 
coalition against him, Dru.sus liad recourse to sedition and con¬ 
spiracy. A secret society was formed, in which the members 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to liavo the same friends and 
foes with Drusus, and to obey all his commands. The ferment 
soon became so great that the public peace was more than onc(* 
threatened. The Allies w<‘re ready to take up arms at tlie first 
movement. The Consuls, looking u])on Drusus as a conspirator, 
resolved to meet his plots by coimter-jilots. Hut ho knew his 
danger, ami whenever ho went into the city ke[)t a strong body¬ 
guard of attendants close to his person. TIio end could not much., 
longer be postponed; and the civil war was on the ])oint of break¬ 
ing out, when one evening Drusus was assassinated in his own 
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liousc, wliile dismissing the crowds who were attending him. A 
leather-cutter’s knife was found sticking in liis loins. Turning 
round to those who surrounded ••him, he asked them, as he was 
dying, “Friends and noiglihours, when will the Commonwealth 
have a citizen like mo again V ” 

Eveii'iir the lifetime of Drusus the Senate had repealed all his 
laws. After his death the Tribune Q. Varius brought forward a 
law declaring all persons guilty of liigli treason who had assisted 
the cause of the Allies. Many eminent men were condemned 
under this law. This measure, following the assassination of 
Drusus, roused the indignation of the Allies to the highest pitch. 
They clearly saw that the llomaii peojde would yield nothing 
excM'ft upon compulsion. 



Rome. 




Coin of the Eight Italian Nations taking the Oath ot Federation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SOCIAL OR MARS IC WAR. B.C. 90 - 80 . 

Rome had neyer been exposed to fjreater danger tlian at this time. 
Those who had been her bravest defenders now rose against her; 
and she would probably have perished had the whole Italian people 
taken part in the war. But the insurj;eetion was confined almost 
exclusively to the Sabellians and their kindred races. The Etruscans 
and Umbrians stood aloof, while tho Sabines, Volscians, and other 
tribes who already possessech the Roman franchise, supported 
the Republic, and furiiisbe<l tlio materials of her armies. Tho 
nations which composed the f()rmi(hd)le conspiracy against Romo 
were eight in number,—tlie Marsians, Pelignians, Murrucinians, 
Vestinians, Picontincs, Samnites, Apulians, and Lucanians. Of 
these, tlie Miu-sians were pjirticularly distinguished for their 
coTirage and skill in war ; and from the prominent part which they 
took in tho struggle, it was frequently U'rined the Marsic as well 
as the Social War. 

The war broke out at Asenlnm in Picenum. The Proconsul, 
Q. Servilius, who liad the charge of tlii.s part of Italy, liearhig 
that the inhabitants of Asrnlum were organising a revolt, entered 
the town, and endeavoured to persuade them to liiy aside their 
hostile intentions. But he was murdered, together with his legate, 
by the exasperated citizens, and all the Romans in the place were 
likewise put to death. Tho insurrection now became general. 
The Allies entered upon tho war with f<!eling3 of hitter hatred 
against their former rulers. Tiiey resolved to destroy Rome, and 
fixed upon Corfininm, a strong city of tho Peligni, to which they 
gave tho name of Ihiliea, as tlio new capital of tho Italian Con¬ 
federation. Tlio government of tho now Rojmhlic was borrowed 
from that of Romo. It was to have two Consuls, twelve Prictors, 
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and a Senate of 500 members. Q. Pompsedins Silo, a Marsian, 
one of the chief instigators of the war, and C. Papins Mutilus, a 
Samnito, who cherished the hereditary hatred of his countrymen 
against the Romans, were chosen Consuls. Under them were 
many able lieutenants, who had learnt the art of war under the 
best Roman generals. T!^e soldiers had also served in the Roman 
armies, and were armed and disciplined in the same way, so that 
the contest partook of all the characters of a civil war. But the 
Romans had the great advantage which a single shite always 
possesses over a confederation. 

Of the details of the war our information is meagre and im* 
perfi'ct. But in the military operations wo clearlv see that the 
Ai lies formed two principal groups; the one composed of the 
Mursians, with their neighbours the Marrucinians, Pelignians, 
Vestinians, and Picentines,—the other of the Samnites, with the 
Lucanians and Apulians. The two Consuls, L. Julius Cmsar and 
P. Rutilius Lupus, took the field with powerful armies, and under 
them served Marius, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the 
time. The Romans were Cully aware of the formidable nature of 
the struggle, which was one for existence, and not for victory. In the 
first campaign the advantage Vas on the side of the Allies. The 
Samnites, under their Consul Pupiut, overran Campania, took most 
of the towns, and laid siege to Acerrai, into which Caesar threw 
himself. Pomptedius Silo was still more successful. He defeated 
the Roman Consul P. Rutilius Lupus with great slaughter, 
Rutilius himself being slain in the battle. This disaster was to 
some extent repaired by Marius, who commanded a separate 
army in the neighbourhood, and compelled the victorious Allies 
to retire. The old general then intrenched himself in a fortified 
camp, and neither the stratagems nor the taunts of the Samnites 
could entice him from his advantageous position. “ If you are a 
great general,'' said Pompaedius, “ come down and fight; " to which 
the veteran replied, “ Nay, do you, if you are a great general, com¬ 
pel mo to fight against my will.” The Romans considered that 
Marius was over-cautious and too slow; and Plutarch says that 
his age and corpulence rendered him incapable of enduring the 
fatigue of very active service. But it is more probable that ho was 
not very willing to destroy the Allies, who had been among his 
most active partizans, and to whom ho still looked for support in 
his future struggles with the Nobility. 

The Romans now saw the necessity of making some concessions. 
The Lex Julia, proposed by the Consul Julius Cicsar, granted the 
franchise to all the Latin colonies, and to those of the Allies who 
hod remained faithful to Rome, or had laid down their arms. 

N 2 
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The effects of tins concession were iinniodiately seen. Several of 
the Allies hastened to avail themselves of it, and disunion and 
distrust were produced among tho rest. 

The next campaign (h.c. 89) was decidedly favourable to the 
Romans. The Consuls were Cn. Pompeiiis Strabo, the fatlier of 
tho celebrated Triumvir, and L. Pi>rcii.M Cato. The h\ilt‘r, it is 
true, was slain at the comnnMicement of tho campaign; but his 
loss was more than compensate J by his lieutenant Sulla obtaining, 
in consequence, the siiprenio command. He carried on the war 
with the utmost vigour^ and completely eclipsed Ins old commander 
IVIarius. He drove tl»e enemy out of Campania, subdued tho 
Hirpini, and then penetrated into tho ve ry heart of Samnium. 
Hero ho defeated Pupius Mutilus, the Samnito Consul, and followed 
up his victory by the capture of tho strong town of Bovianum. 

Mcanwliilc Pompeius Strabo had been equally successful in the 
nortli. Asculum w'aa reduced after a long and obstinate siege. 
The IMarrueinians, Vestiniaiis, Pelignians, and finally tlio Marsians, 
laid dowm tlieir arms before the end of tlie year. Their sub¬ 
mission was facilitated by the Lex Pjantia Papiria, proposed by 
the Tribunes M. Plautius Silvanus and C. Papiriiis Carbo (n.c. 89), 
wdiich completed the arrangements of tho Lex Julia, and granted, 
in fact, everything which tlio je llies had demanded before the war. 
All citizens of a town in alliance with Romo eouhl obtain, by this 
law, the Roman franchise, provided they were at tho time re.sident 
in Italy, and registered their names with the Prrntor within sixty 
djiys.* 

The wJr was^ thus virtually brought to a conclusion within two 
years, but 800,000 men, tho flower of Rome and lialy, perished 
in this short time. The only nations remaining in arms were 
the Ramnites and Lucanians, who still maintained a guerilla war¬ 
fare in tlieir mountains, and continued to keep possession of tho 
strong fortress of Nola in Campania, from which all tho efforts of 
Sulla failed to dislodge them. 

It now remained to be settled in what way tho new citizens were 
to be incorporated in the Roman state. If they were enrolled in 
tho thirty-five tribes, they would outnumber tho old citizens. It 
was therefore resolved to form ten new tribes, which should 
consist of tho new citizens exclusively; but before these arrange¬ 
ments could bo completed tho Civil War broke out. 

♦ A law of the Consul Pompeius bestowed the Latin franchise upon all the 
citizens of the Gallic towns bctvreen the Po and the Alps, so that they now 
entered into the same relations with Rome as the Latins had formerly held. 
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FIRST CIVIL WAR. B.C. «^8-8(>. ^ 

One reason which induced the Senate to bring the Social War to a 
conclusion was the necessity of attacking Mithridates, king of 
PontUH, one of the ablest moiiarchs with whom Romo ever came 
into contnet. The origin andliistory of this war will bo narrated in 
tlie following chapter. Tho dispute between Marius and Sulla for 
tiie command against Mithridates was tho occasion of tho first Civil 
War. Tho ability which Sulla had displayed in the Social War, 
and his well-known attiichment to the Simatorial party, naturally 
marked him out as the man to whom this important dignity was to 
be granted. Ho was awordingly elected Consul for the year 88 n.c., 
with Q. Pompeius Rufus as his colleague; and he forthwith re¬ 
ceived tho command of tho Mithridatic War. But Marius had 
long coveted this distinction; ho quitted tho magnificent villa 
which ho liad built at Misenum, and took up his residence at 
Rome ; and in order to show that poithcr his ago nor his corpu¬ 
lency had destroyed his vigour, he repaired daily to tho Campus 
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Martiua, and wenV through the usual exercises with the young 
men. He was determined not to yield without a struggle to his 
hated rival. As he liad formerly employed the Tribune Saturniiius 
to carry out his designs, so now he found an able instrument for 
his purpose in the Tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus. Sulpicius was one 
of the greatest orators of the age, and ha(j’ acquired grcat'Tnlluence 
by his splendid talents. He was^an intimate friend of the Tribune 
M. Livius Drusus, and had behn himself elected Tribune for 
H.c. 88, through the influence of tlie Senatorial party, who placed 
great hopes in him; lut being overwhelmed with debt, he now 
sold himself to Marius, who promised him a liberal share of the 
spoils of the Mithridatic War. Accordingly Sulpicius brought for¬ 
ward a law by which the Italians were to be distributed among 
the thirty-five tribes. As they far outnumbered the old Kornau 
citizens, they would have an overwhelming majority in each tribe, 
and would certainly confer upon IMarius the command of the 
Mithridatic War. To prevent the Tribune from putting these 
rogations to the vote, the Consuls declared a justitium, during 
which no business could bo legally transacted. But Sulpicius was 
resolved to carry bis point; with an armed band of followers ho 
entered the forum and called uj)ou Lho Consuls to withdraw tho 
justitium; and upon their refu«ial to comply with his demand ho 
ordered his satellites to draw their swords and fall upon them. 
Pompeius escaped, but his son Quintus, who was also tho son-iu-law 
of Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself took refuge in tho liouso of 
Marius, which was close to tho forum, and in order to save his life 
he w^ obliged to remove the justitium. 

Sulla quitted'Romo and hastened to his array, thou besieging 
Nola, which was still held by the Samnites (sue p. 180;. Tho 
city was now in the hands of Sulpicius and Marius, and the roga¬ 
tions passed into law without opp<xsition, ns well as n third, con¬ 
ferring upon Marius the command of tho Mithridatic War. Marius 
lost no time in sending some Tribunes to assume on his behalf tho 
command of tho army at Nola; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 
and who feared that Marius might lead another army to Asia, 
and thus deprive them of tlieir anticipated plunder, stoned Ids 
deputies to death. Sulla found liis soldiers ready to respond to 
liis wishes; they called upon him to load them to Rome, and de¬ 
liver the city from tho tyrants. Ho therefore hesitated no longer, 
but at tho head of six legions broke up from bis encampment at 
Nola, and marched towards tho city. His officers, however, re¬ 
fused to servo against their country, and all quitted liim, with tho 
exception of one Quosstor. This was tho first time tliat a Roman 
had ever marched at the head of Roman troops against the city. 
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Manus was taken by surprise. Such was the r sverence that the 
Kotnans entertained for law, that it seems never to liave occurred 
to him 01 to liis party that Sulla would venture to draw his sword 
against the state. Marius attempted to gain time for preparations 
by forbidding Sulla, in t!io name of the Kepublic, to advance any 
further-, hut the Prmtors wlio carried this command narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers; and Marius, as a last 
lesourco, offered liberty to the sla^t^s who would join him. But it 
was all in vain. Sulla forced his way into the city, and Marius 
took to ihght with his sou and a few followers. Sulla used his 
victory with moderation. IIo protected the city from jdunder; and 
only Marius, Sulpicius, and ten others of his bitterest enemies, were 
ih'ch.red public enemies by tlio Senate. Suljiicius was betrayed 
by one of his slaves and put to deatli, but Marius and his son 
succeeded in making their esca])e. Marius himself embarked on 
board a ship at Ostia, with a few com])anioiis, and then sailed 
southward along the coast of Italy. At Cireeii he and his com¬ 
panions were obliged to laml on account of the violence of the 
wind and the want of provisions. After wandering about for a 
long time tliey learnt irom^soine peasjints tliat a number of horse¬ 
men liad been in search of tluim; and they accordingly turned asido 
trom the road, and passed the night in a deep wood in great want. 
But the indomitable spirit of the oltl man did not fail him ; and he 
consoled himself and encouraged his companions by the assurance 
tliat ho should still live to see his seventh Coiisulsliip, in accord¬ 
ance with a prediction that had been made to him in his youth. 
Shortly afterwards, when they were near to Mintnnnc, th(?y descried 
a party of horsemen gallojiing towards them. In great haste they 
hurried down to the sea, and swam off to two merchant-vessels, 
wliich received them on bottr<l. The horsemen hade the crew 
bring the ship to land or throw Marius overboard ; but, moved by 
his tears and entreaties, they refused to surrender liim. The 
sailors soon changed their minds ; and, fearing to keep Marius, 
they cast aiiehor at the mouth of tho Liris, where they persuaded 
him to disembark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a wind 
should rise; hut they had no sooner landed him than they imme¬ 
diately sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid the swamps 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difficulty ho 
reached the hut of au old man, who concealed him in a hole near 
the river, and covered him with reeds; but hearing shortly after¬ 
wards tlio noise of his pursuers, ho crept out of his hiding-place 
and threw himself into tho marsh. IIo was discovered, and 
dragge<l out of the water; and, covered with mud and with a 
rope round his neck, was delivered up to the authorities of Min- 
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turnsB. Tiif' ma|;istratc3 tlicn deliberated whether they should 
eomply with the instruction that had been sent from Romo to 
all the municipal towns to put Marius to deatii as soon as they 
found him. After some consultation they resolved to obey it, and 
sent a Cimbriau slave to carry out their orders. The room in 
which the old general was confined wa^ dark; and, to ffhe fright¬ 
ened barbarian, the eyes of IMurius seemed to dart forth fire, and 
from tlie darkness a terribl<i ^oice shouted out, “Man! durst 
thou slay C. IMarius? ” The barbarian immediately threw down his 
sword, and rushed out of the house, exclaiming, “I cannot kill 
C. Marius!” Straightway there was a revulsion of feeling among 
the inhabitants of IMinturnaj. Tliey repented of their ungrateful 
conduct towanls a man who had saved Romo and Italy. They got 
ready a ship for his departure, provided him with everything ne¬ 
cessary for the voyagi*, and, with prayers and wishes for liis safety, 
placed him on hoard. The wind carried him to the island of 
..iCnaria (now Ischia), where he found the rest of his friends; and 
from thence he set sail for Africa, which he n'ached in sjifety. 
He landed near the site of Carthage, hut he liad scarcely put 
his foot on shore hefore the Praetor S<ixtilius sent an ofliccr to hid 
iiim leave the country, or else he wtmld carry into execution the 
decree of the Senate. This la^t blow almost unmanned Marius; 
grief and indignation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
ordy reply was, “ Tell the Praetor that you have seen C. Marius a 
fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” Shortly afterwards 
Marius was joined hy his son, and they crossed over to the island 
of CerciuK, where they remained unmolested. 

Meantime a rfevoliition had taken place at Rome, which prepared 
the way for the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla's soldiers were 
impatient for the plunder of Asia, and ho therefore contented him¬ 
self with repealing the Sulpiinan law.s. He then sent forward his 
legions to Capua, that they might he ready to emhark for (Ircece, 
but ho himself remained in Rome till the Consuls were elect(‘d for 
the following year. The candidates whom he recommended were 
rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, who belonged to the 
aristocratical party, but was a weak and irresolute man, and on 
L. Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. Sulla 
did not attempt to oppose tlieir election : to have recalled his 
legions to Romo would have been a dangerous experiment when 
the soldiers were so eager for the spoils of the East; and he only 
took the vain precaution of making Cinna promise that ho would 
make no attempt to disturb the existing order of things. But as 
soon as Bulla had quitted Italy, Cinna brought forward again the law 
at Sulpicius for incorporating the new Italian citizens among tho 
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thirty-fivo tribes. Tlie two Consuls had recourse to arms, Octavius 
to oppose and Cinna to carry tlie law. A dreadful conflict took place 
iii 1 lie forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, and Cinna 
was driven out of the citv with great slaugliter. But Cinna, by 
means of new citizens, whose cause he espoused, was soon at 
the head of a formidable army. As soon as Marius heard of these 
changes ho set sail from Africa, unj. otFered to servo under Cinna, 
wlio gladly accepted his proposal, anif named him Proconsul; but 
Marius refused all marks of honmir. The sufferings and privations 
he had endured had exasperated his proud' and haughty spirit 
almost to madness, and notliing but tho blood of his enemies 
could ceppease his resentment. IIo continued to wear a mean and 
humble dress, and his hair and beard lia<l remained unshorn from 
the day ho had been driven out of Rome. After joining Cinna, 
Marius prosecuted tho war with great vigour. IIo first captured 
tlie corn-ships, and thus cut off Rome from its usual supply of 
food. IIo next took Ostia and tho otlier towns on tho sea-coast, 
and, moving down the Tiber, encamped on the Janiculum. Famine 
began to rage in tho city, a«id tho Senate was obliged to yield. 
They sent a deputation to Cinpa and Marius, inviting them into 
the city, but entreating then^ to spare tho citizens. Cinna received 
tho deputies sitting in his chair of bffice, and gave them a kind 
answer. Marius stood in silence by the side of tho Consul, but his 
looks spoke louder than words. After tho audience was over they 
entered tho city. Tho most frightful scenes followed. Tho Consul 
Octavius was slain while seated in his curule chair. The streets ran 
with tho noblest blood of Rome. Evi'ry one whomvMarius hated 
or feared was huntt'd out and put to death; and no consideration, 
cither of rank, talent, or former friendship, induced him to spare 
tlie vii'tiins of his vengeance. Tlio great orator M. Antonius fell 
by tho hands of his as.sassins; and hi.s former colleague, Q. Catulus, 
who had triumphed with him over tho Cimbri, was obliged to put 
an end to bis own life. Cinna was soon tired of the butchery; but 
the ajipctite of Marius scemi*d only wlietted by the slaughter, and 
daily required fresh victims for its gratification. Without going 
through tlic form of an election, Marius and Cinna named them- 
st'lves Consuls for the following year ( n.c. 8G\ and thus was ful¬ 
filled tho prediction that Marius should bo seven times ConsuL 
But he did not long enjoy tlio honour : ho was now in his seventy- 
first year; his body was worn out by tlio fatigues and sufibriiigs 
he had recently undergone; and on the eighteenth day of his con¬ 
sulship ho died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days* illness. 




Mouut Arga‘us iu Cappaducia. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

FIRST MITHUIDATIC WAR. B.C. 88-84. 

The kingdom of Pontus, which derived its name from being on tiio 
coast of the Pontus Euxirius or Black Sea, was originally a satrapy 
of the Persian empire, extending fi>om the river lialys on the west 
to the frontiers of Colchis on the east. Even under the later 
Persian kings the rulers of Pontus were really independent; 
and iu the wars of the successors of Alexander the Great it be¬ 
came a separate kingdom. Most of its kings bore the name of 
Mithridates; and the fifth monarch of this name formed an alli¬ 
ance with the Romans, and was rewarded with the province of 
Phrygia for the services ho had rendered them in the war against 
Aristonicus. He was assassinated about b.c. 120 , and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Mithridates VI., commonly called the Great, 
who was then only about twelve years of ago. His youth was re¬ 
markable, but much that lias been transmitted to us respecting 
this period of lus life wears a very suspicious aspect; it is certain, 
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however, that when he attained to manliood ho was not only en¬ 
dowed with consummate skill in all martial exercises, and possessed 
of a bodily frame inured to all hardships, but his naturally vigorous 
intellect had been imiirovcd by careful culture. As a boy he had 
been brought up at Sinope, where ho had probably received tho 
elements ot^ a Greek edu'^athm, and so powerful was his memory 
tliat he is said to have learnt not less than twenty-five languages, 
and to have been able, in the days othSs greatest power, to transact 
business with the depul’es of every tribe subject to his rule in then 
own peculiar dialect. As soon as he was firmy established on t!.9 
throne ho began to turn his arms against the neighbouring nations. 
On the west liis progress was hemmed in by tho power of Rome, 
and the minor sovert‘igns of Bithynia and Cappadocia enjoyed tho 
all-powerful protection of the Republic. But on tiio east his am¬ 
bition found free scope, lie subdued tho barbarian tribes between 
tho Buxine and tho confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the piovinco called Lesser Armenia; ai\d he even 
added to bis dominions tho Tauric Chersonesus, now called 
tho Crimea. Tho Greek kiygdurn of Bosporus, w'hich formed a 
portion of the CluTsonesus, likewise submitted to his sway. More¬ 
over he formed ulliaiices with Tigranes, king of Armenia, to wliora 
lie gave his daughter Clcoffatra in jnarriage, as well as witli tho 
warlike nations of tho Farthians and Iberians. He thus found 
himself in possession of such great power and extensive resources, 
that ho began to deem liimself equal to a contest with Romo itself. 
Many causes of dissension bud already arisen between them. 
Shortly after liis accession tho Romans had taken ac^'antage of his 
minority to wrest from liiin tlio province of Phrygia. In n.c. 9S 
they resisted liis attempt to place upon tho throne of Cappadocia 
one of his own nephews, and appointed a Cappadocian named Ario- 
barzaties to bo king of that country. For a time Mithritlates sub¬ 
mitted , but tho death of Nieoinedes II., king of Bithynia, shortly 
afterwards, at length brought matters to a crisis. That monarch 
was succeeded by his eldest son Nicomedes HI., but Mithridates 
took tho opportunity to sot up a rival claimant, whose pretensions 
ho supported with an army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia (n.c. 90). About tho sumo time ho openly invaded Cappa¬ 
docia, and expelled Ariobarzaues from his kingdom, establishing 
. liis own son Ariarathes in bis place. Both tho fugitive princes had 
recourse to Rome, where they found ready support: a decree was 
passed that Nicomedes and Ariobarzaues should bo restored to 
their respc'ctivo kingdoms, and tho execution of it was confided to 
M Aquillius ami L. Cassius. 

Mithridates again yielded, and the two fugitive kings wore re- 
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stored to their Vlominions; but no sooner was Nicomedcs re placed 
on the throne of Bithynia than he was urged by the Koman legates 
to invade the territories of Mithridates, into which he made a pre¬ 
datory incursion. Mithridates offered no resistance, but s(‘rit to the 
Romans to demand satisfaction, and it was not until his ambassador 
was dismissed with an evasive answerethat ho prepareti for imme¬ 
diate hostilities (b.c. 88). His first step was to invade Cappadocia, 
from which he easily expt*^ed Ariobarzanes once more. His 
generals drove Nic tmedes out of Bithjmia, and de feated Aqmllius. 
Mithridates, followfcg up his advantage^ not only made himself 
master of Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the Roman province of 
Asia. Here the universal discontent of the inhabitants, caused by 
the oppression of the Roman governors, enabled him to overrun the 
whole province almost without opposition. The Roman officers, 
who had impnidently brought this danger upon themselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppo.se his progress; and Aqnillius 
himself, th% chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Pontus. Mithridates took up his winter-quarters at 
Pergamus, where he issued the sangiqnary order to all the cities of 
Asia to put to death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. So hateful had 
the Romans rendered themsylves dui'ing the short period of their 
dominion, that these commands were obeyed with alacrity by almost 
all the cities of Asia. Eighty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in this ftmrful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians to diH-daro 
against Rome^; and the king accordingly sent his general Archelaiis 
with a large array and fleet into Greece. Most of the Grecian 
states now declared in favour of Mithridates. Such was the jiosition 
of aflairs when Sulla landed in Epirus in n.c. 87. lie immediately 
marched southw’ards, and laid si<*ge to Athens and the Pirajus. 
But for many months these towns resisted all his attacks. Athens 
was first taken in the sjiring of the following year; and Archelaub, 
despairing of defending the Pirrnus any longer, withdrew into 
Bceotia, where lie received some powerful reinforcements from 
Mithridates. Pirajus now fell into the hands of Sulla, and both 
this place and Athens were treated with the utmost barbarity. 
The soldiers were indulged in indiscriminate slaughter and plunder. 
Having thus wreaked his vengeance upon the unfortunate Athe!- « 
nians, Sulla directed his arms against Archclaus in Bcootia, and 
defeated him with enormous loss at Chmronca. Out of the 110,000 
men of which the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus assembled only 
10,000 at Chalcis in Euboea, where he ha<l takcui refuge. Mithri¬ 
dates, on receiving news of this great disaster, immediately sot about 
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raising fresh troops, and was soon able to send another army of 
SO,000 iiien to Eub(jaa. But he now found himself threatened with 
danger from a now and unexpected quarter. While Sulla was still 
occupied in Greece, the party of Marius at Romo had sent a fresh 
army to Asia under the Consul L. Valerius Flaccus to carry on the 
war at oneb against their feyeign and domestic enemies. Flaccus 
was mutd<,‘red by his troops at the instigation of Fimbria, who now 
assumed tlie command, and gained |S<)veral victories over Mithri 
dates and his generals in Asia (n.o. 85). About the same time the 
new army, which the king had sent to Archjflaus in Greece, was 
defeated by Sulla in the neiglibourhood of Orchomenus. These 
repeated disasters nnule Mit]iridat<*s anxious for peace, but it was 
not granted by Sulla till the following year (n.c. 84), when he had 
crossed the Ilellospont in order to carry on the war in Asia. The 
terms of peace were definitely settled at an interview which the 
Roman general and the Pontic king had at Uardunus in the Troad. 
Mitliridatcs consented to abandon all his conquests mi Asia, to 
restrict himself to the dominions which he held before tlic com¬ 
mencement of the war, or pay a simi of 2000 talents, and surrender 
to the Romans a fleet of seventy ships fully equipped. Thus 
terminated tlie First Mithridatie War. 

Sulla was now at liberty to turn his arms against Fimbria, who 
was with his army at Thyatira. The name of Sulla carried victory 
with it. The troops of Fimbria deserted their general, wlio put an 
end to his own life. Sulla now prejmred to return to Italy. After 
(‘xacting enormous sums from the wealthy cities of Asia, ho left his 
legate, I.ieiiiius Mnrena, in command of that province, Hth two 
legions, and set sail with his own army to Athens. A\*liilo preparing 
for his deadly struggle in Italy, lu did not lose his interest in 
literature. He carried with him from Athens to Rome the valuablo 
library of Apellieon of Teos, which contained most of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 



Coin of Nicomedes 111., king of Bitbyida. 
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CHAPTER XXViri. 

SFXOSD CIVIL WAR.—SULLa’s DICTATORSHIl', LEGISLATION, AND 

DEATH. B.C. 83-78. 

ScLLA landed at Bnindusinm in the spring of n.c. 8.3, in tlie Con¬ 
sulship of li. Scipio and C. Norbaniis. During the preceding year 
he had written to the Senate, recounting tlie 8(Tvic(*8 ho had 
rendered to the common weal tli, complaining of the ingratitude with 
which he had been treated, announcing his sp(’e<ly return to Italy, 
and threatening to take vengeance upon hia enemies and tlioao of 
the Republic. The Senate, in alarm, sent an (‘lubassy to Sulla to 
endeavour to bring about a reconciliation between liim and his 
enemies, and meantime ordered the Consuls Cinna and Carbo 
to desist from levying troops and making further preparations for 
war. Cinna and Carbo gave no heed to this command; they knew 
that a reconciliation was impossible, and resolved to carry over an 
army to Dalmatia, in order to oppose Sulla in Greece; but, after 
one detachment of their troops had embarked, the rest of the 
soldiers rose in mutiny, and murdered Cinna. Tlie Marian party 
had thus lost their chief leader, but continued nevertheless to make 
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every preparation to resist Sulla, for they were wf '*1 aware that lio 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. Besides this the Italians were ready to 
support tliem, as these new citizens feared that Sulla would deprive 
them of the rights wliich they had lately obtained after so much 
bloodshed. The Marian party had every prospect of victory, for 
their troops far exceeded those of their opponent. They had 200,000 
men in arms, while Sulla landed at Brundusium with only 30,000, or 
at the most 40,000 men. But on tlidtother hand, the popular party 
had no one of suflicient influence and militaij reputation to take 
the supreme command in the war; their vast forces were scattered 
about Italy, in different armies, under different gftncrals; the 
soldiers had no confidence in their commanders, and no enthusiasm 
in their cause; and the consequence was, that whole hosts of them 
deserted to Sulla on tho first opportunity. Sulla’s soldiers, on the 
contrary, were veterans, who had frequently fought by each other’s 
sides, and had acquired that confideiico in themselves and in 
their general which frequent victories always give. Still, if 
tho Italians had remained faithful to the cause of tho Marian 
party, Sulla would hardly ha^te conquered, and therefore one of his 
first cares after landing at Brundusium was to detach them from 
his enemies. For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do 
any injury to tho towns or fields of Ike Italians in his march from 
Brundusium through Calabria and Apulia, and ho formed separate 
treaties with many of tlio Italian towns, by wliich ho secured to 
tliem all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens which they 
tlien enjoyed. Among tho Italians tho Samiiites continued to bo 
tho most formidable eiK'inies of Sulla. They had join#*d tlie Marian 
party, not simply with tho design of securing tho supremacy for tho 
latter, but with tho hojaj of conquering Borne l>y tlnur means, and 
then destroying'for over their hated oppressor. Tlius this Civil 
war lieeame merely another phase of the Social war, and the struggle 
between Romo and Samnium for tho supreinaey of the poninsnla 
was renewed after tiro subjection of tho latter for more than two 
linndred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania witliont meeting with 
any resistance. In Campania ho gained his first victory ov<?r tho 
Consul Norbauus, who was defeated with great loss, and obliged 
to take refuge in Capua. His collenguo 8eipio, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a truce whieli Sulla offered Iiim, 
although Sertorius, tho ablest of the Marian generals, warned him 
Against (‘utering into any negotiations. His caution was justified by 
the event. By moans of his emissaries Sulla seduced tho troops of 
Scipio, who at length found himself deserted hy all his soldiers, aud 
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was iaken pris' ner in his tent. Siilla, however, dismissed liim un¬ 
injured. On hearing of this Car])o is said to luive observed “tliat 
lie had to contend in Sulla both with a lion and a fox, but that tho 
fox gave him more trouble.” Many distinguishe<l Homans mean¬ 
time had taken up arms on behalf of Sulla. On. Pompey, the son 
of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, then only twenty-three years of age, levied 
throe h'gioiis in Pieennm and the surrounding districts; and Q. 
Metellus Pius, IM. Cra.ssua, M. Lucullus, and several others offered 
their services as legates. It'^was not, however, till tho following 
year (n.c. 82) thail tho struggle was brought to a decisive issue. 
The Consuls of this? year were Cn. Papirius Carbo and the younger 
Marius ; tliC’former of whom was intrust<;d with tlie protection of 
Ktniria and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Rofuo and 
Latium. Sulla appears to have passed tho winter at Campania. 
At the commencement of spring he advanced against the younger 
Mariu.s, who had concirntrated all his forces at Sacriportus, and 
defeated him with great loss. Marius took refuge in Prjcncste; 
and Sulla.^'after leaving Q. Lucretius Ofcdla with a large force to 
blockade tho town, marched with tho main body of his army to 
Rome. Marius was resolved not t) perish unavenged, and ac¬ 
cordingly, before Sulla could reach Rome, Ins 8(*nt onlers to L. 
Daniasippus, the Prador, to put to death all his leading opponents. 
His orders were faithfully obeyed. Q. Mueius Scajvola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistiu.s li. Dornitius, and many other 
distinguished men w<‘rc butchered, and their cor])se3 thrown into 
the Tiber. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and marehe<l 
against Carbo, who had been previously opposed by Pompey and 
Metellus. The history of this part of tlui war is involved in great 
obscurity. Carbo made two efforts to r(‘li(-‘V(^ Prmneste, but failed 
in each; and, after fighting with various fortune again.st Pomj)ey, 
Metellus, and Sulla, ho at length embarki-d for Africa, d('spairing 
of furth(.‘r success in Italy. Meantime Romo had Jivurly fallen into 
tho hands of the enemy. The Sarniiites and liueanians under 
Pontius Telesinus and L, Lamponius, after attempting to relievo 
Pricneste, resolved to march straight upon Rome, which had been 
left without any army for its protection. Sulla arrived bandy in 
time to save the city. The battle was fought before tho Collino 
Gate; it was long and obstinately contested; tho contest was not 
simply for the supremacy of a party; the very existence of Romo 
was at stake, for Pontius had declared that he would raze tho city 
to the ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, 
was driven off the field by tho vebernenee of tho enemy’s charge; 
but tho success of tho right wing, which was commanded by 
Crassusy enabled Sulla to restore the battle, and at length gain a 
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complete victory. Fifty thousand men are said u have fallen on 
each si«Ic. All the most dislinj^iiished leaders of the Marian party 
either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners and put 
to death. Among these was the brave Samnito Pontius? wliose 
head was cut otf and carried under the walls of Prajiieste, thereby 
announciTi"’ to the younger Marius that his last hope of succour was 
gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no mercy. He was 
resolved to root out of the peninsula |liose heroui enemies of Home. 
On the third day after the battle hc\ 'ollected ill the Samnite and 
Liicanian prisoners in the Campus Martins, lai . ordered his soldiers 
to cut them down. The dying shrieks of so many victims frightened 
the Senators, who hud been assembled at the same time by Sulla 
in tins temple of Bidlona; but he bade them attend to what he was 
saying, and not mind what was taking jdaco outside, as he was 
only chastising some rebels. Pneneste surrendered soon after¬ 
wards. The Itomans in the town wer pardoned ; but all the 
Samnites and l*rc‘eni‘.stines were massacred without i)|ercy. Tho 
youngiT Marius put an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
now virtually at an end, for the few towns which still ludd out had 
no jiro.spect of offering any •ffectual op])osition, and were reduced 
soon afterwards. In other jiarts of the llomaii world the war con- 
tinu(‘<l still longer, ami Sulla did Tiot live to see its completion. 
Thcarmii'Sof the Marian party in Sicily and Africa avc re subdued by 
Poinpey in the course of tlic same yi‘ar; but Srrtorius in Spam con- 
tiniu'd to ilefy all the attempts of the StMiate till n.e. 72. 

Sulla was now nuuster of itome. He hail not commenced tho 
Civil war, but had been drivi'ii to it bvthe mad ambition of Marius. 
His enemies had att<*mi)ted to deprivi' him of the command in tho 
Miihridatie w'ar, whieli had been legally eonferred upon him by tho 
Senate; and while ho was lighting tlio battles of tho Republic 
they had declared him a public enemy, eontiseated liis property, 
and murdiTed tho most distinguished of his friends and adherents. 
For all these wrongs Sulla had threatened to take the mo.st amplo 
vengeance; and he more than redeemed his word. He resolved to 
extirpate tho popular jiarty root and hraneh. One of his tirst acta 
was to draw up a list of his enemies wdio were to be juit to death, 
w’hieh list was exhibited in tho forum to puhlie. inspection, and 
called a Prosariptio, It was the first iiistauee of the kind in Roman 
hisbjry. All persons in this list wvro outlaw’s who might he killed 
by any ouo with impunity; tludr ]»roperty w’as eontiseated to tho 
state; their eliildri'ii and grandchildren lost their votes in tho 
comitia, and were excluded from all public oflieos. Further, all 
who kill(‘d a proscribed per.'ioii, or indicated the place of bis con¬ 
cealment, received two taluuta oa a reward, and whoever sheltered 
Rome. o 
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BTicli a person wrts punished with death. Terror now reigned, not 
only at Rome, hut throughout Italy. Fresli lists of the })roscribod 
constantly appeared. No one was safe; for Sulla gratified his 
friends *l)y placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, or 
persons whose property was coveted by his adherents. An estate, 
a house, or even a i)ioce of plate, vras to many a man, who belonged 
to no political party, his death-warrant; for, although tho con¬ 
fiscated property belonged to tho state, and had to bo sold by 
public auction, the fiiiends amUdependents of Sulla imrcliased it at 
a nominal price, as rih one dared to bid against them. Oftentimes 
Sulla did not require the purchase-money to be paid at all, and in 
many cast's he gave such property to his favourites without even 
the funnality of a sale. The number of persons who perished by 
the proscriptions amounttMl to many thousands. At tlie commence¬ 
ment of tliese horrors Sulla had been app(»inted Dictator. As b(>th 
the Consuls had pt^rished, he caused the Senate to elect Valerius 
Flaccus intejrex, ainl the latter brought before the pt'ople a rogatio. 
conferring the Dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose of restoring 
order to tlie K<*public, and for as long a time us he judged to bo 


rieeessary. Thus the Dietatorsljij) wai revived after being in ahey- 


auee for more than 120 years, and Sulla ohtaine<l uhsolnte power 


over the lives and fortunes of all tIk' eitiz»ins. 


Tliis was towards 


the close of n.c. 81, Sulla's great object in being invested with 
the Dictatorship was to carry into execution in a h*gal mann<;r tlu^ 
great reforms whicli he medifaied in the eoiislitution and tho 
administration of justice, by which he hoped to place tho govern¬ 
ment o^^the liepnblio on a firm and secure basis. Jle liud no 
intention of abolishing the Ri'puhlie, and e»)nsi‘(piently ho caused 
Consuls to bo eh'Cted for the following year, n.c. 81, nii<l was 
elected to the oftico himself in n.c. 80, while he continued to liold 
the Dictatorship. 

At the beginning of n.c. 81 Sulla ceh'brated a sph'ndid triumph 
on account of liis victory over Mithriduli'S. In a speecli which ho 
delivered to the people at the close of tho gorgeous ceremony, ho 
claimed for Inmself the surname of Felix, as lu; attributed his suc¬ 
cess in life to the favour of tho gods. All ranks in Romo how(‘d in 
awe before their master; and among other marks of di.stinetioii 
which were voted to him ])y the obsc'quious Senate, a gilt <*que8- 
trian statue was ereet(*d to his lioiu>ur before tho Rostra, bearing 


the inscription “Cornelio Sulloo lm))eratori Felici. 




During the years n.c. 80 and 79 Sulla curried into execution his 


vari«)us reforms in tho constitution, of which an aecoiint is given at 


the end of this cliapter. At the same lime he estahlislied many 


military colonics throughout Italy. The inhabitants of the Italian 
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towns wliich had fought against Sulla were deprived of tho full 
Roman franchise which had been lately conferred upon them; 
their lands were confiscat(.*d and given to tho soldiers who had 
fought under him. A great numher of these colonies were settled 
in Etruria. They had tlie strongest interest in upholding the 
institution* of Sulla, siiic< any attempt to invalidate the latter 
would have endangered th{‘ir newly-acquired possessions. But, 
though they were a support to tho^ower of Sulla, they hastened 
the fall of the commonwealtli; idle ai I licentious soldiery 
sui)planted an industrious ngricultural popi uition; and Catiline 
found nowhere more (idherents th.an among the military colonies of 
Sulla. While Sulla thus established througliout Italy a population 
de\oted to his interests, he created at Rome a kind of body-guard 
fur his proh'ction by giving the citizenship to a great number 
of slaves belonging to those who had been proseribi'd by him. The 
slaves thus rewarded are said to have bi*en as many as 10,000, and 
were called Oornelii after him as th<iir patron. ' 

Sulla had compb'ted his rehjrms by the beginning of B.c. 70 ; and 
as b(j longed for the undiaturln d enjoyim-nt of his pleasures, ho 
ri'signed his Dictatorship, aii!{l declared himself reaily to render an 


account of his conduct wliile m (cilice. 


This voluntary abdication 


by Sulla of the sovereigiit}»of the Roman W'orld has excited tho 
astonishment and admiration of botli aneii nt and modern writers. 


But it is evident that Sulla never coiitt;mplat('d, like Julius Cjosar, 
the establishment of a monarchical form of government; and it 
must bo recollected that he could retire into a private station 
without any fear that attempts would be made against hij life or 
his institutions. Tlie h'U tliousand Cormdii at ^lome and his 


vetiTans stationed tlnoughout Italy, as well as the wiiole strength 
of tho uristocratical party, secured him against all danger. Even 
in his ndirenient his will was law, and shortly before his dealh ho 
ordered his slaves to strangle a magistrate of one of the towns in 
Italy, becausi' ho was a public defaulter. 

After resigning his Dictatorsliip, Sulla retired to his estate at 
Puteoli, and tlu‘re, Hurroumh d by the beauties of nature and art, ho 
pass(‘d tho remainder of his lifl^ in those literary and sensual enjoy¬ 
ments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. IIo died 
in n.e. 78, in the sixtit'th yi*ar of his age. The imnu'diate cause of 
his death was tho rupture of a bhM)d-vess<*l, but some time heforo 
ho had be<*n suffering from tin* disgusting disi^use which is known 
in modern tiim s by tlie name of Morbus J\'(lieulosus. The Senate, 
faithful to the last, resolvi-d to give him tlio honour of a publio 
funeral. Tliis was, however, opposed by the Consul Lepidus, w’ho 
had resolved to attempt tho repeal of Sidla’s laws; but tho Dicta- 

O 2 
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tor's power continued unshaken even after his death. The veterans 
wore siimraoned from their colonies, and Q. Catulus, L. IjUcuIIus, 
and Cn. Pompey placed themselves at their head. Lt^pidus was 
obliged to give way, and allowed the funeral to take place without 
interruption. It was a gorgeous pageant. The Magistrates, the 
Senate, the Equites, the Priests, and the Vestal virgins, as well as 
the veterans, accompanied the funeral procession to the Campus 
Martius, where the corpse was •burnt according to the wish of Sulla 
himself, who feared t': at his en/'mics might insult his remains, as ho 
had done those of Mi rius, which had been taken out of the grave 
and thrown info the Anio at his command. It had been previously 
the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury and not burn their dead. 
A monument was erected to Sulla in tlie Campus Martius, ttie in¬ 
scription on which he is said to have composed himself. It stated 
that none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and none of hia 
enemies a wrong, without bidng fully repaid. 

All the reforms of Sulla were i tlVcted by means of Leges, which 
were proposed by him in the Comitia Centuriata, and bore the 
general name of Leges Cornelia;. They may bo divided into four 
classes, laws relating to the constitution, t > the ecclesiastical corpo¬ 
rations, to the administration of justice, and to the improvement of 
public morals. Their general c^bject anh «lesign was to restore, as far 
as possible, the ancient Homan eon.'^titution, ami to give again to tho 
Senate and the Nobility thatJ|)ower of which they had been gradually 
deprived by the leaders of the popular j>urty. Ilis constitution did 
not last, beeauso the aristocracy were thoroughly selfish and cor¬ 
rupt, an5 exert^ed the power wliich Sulla had intruatud to them 
only for their own aggrandisement. Their shaimdess conduct soon 
disgusted the provinces as well as the capital; the people again 
regained their power, but the consequence was an anarchy and not 
a government; and as mnther elu.ss w’as fit to rule, they wero 
obliged to submit to tlie dominion of a single man. Thus tho 
empire became a necessity to tho exhausted Homan world. 

I. Laws relating to the Constitution .— Sulla deprived the Comitia 
Tributa of their legislative and jmlicial powers; but ho allowed 
them to elect tho Tribunes, ihMiles, Quiestors, and other inferior 
magistrates. This seems to have been the only purpose for which 
they wero called together. 'iMKi Comitia Centuriata, on tho other 
hand, wero allowed to retain the ir right of legislation unimpaired» 
He restored, however, the ancient r(‘gulation, which had fallen into 
desuetude, that no matter should be brought before them without 
the jirevious sanction of a senatus consultum. 

The Senate had been so much reduced in numbers by the pro- 
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Bcriptions of Sulla, that he was obliged to fill up the vacancies by 
the ch'ction of tlirce hundred new members. But ho made no 
alteration in their duties and functions, as the whole administration 
of the sti to was in their hands; and ho gave them the initiative 
in l<‘gislacion by requiring a previous senatus consultum respecting 
all measures that were to be submitted to the Comitia, as already 
stated. ♦ 

With respect to the mag\t;ratcs,'§iilla inefeased the number of 
Qufestors from eight to twenty, and of Prtet rs from six to eight. 
Ho renewed the old law that no one should hold the Praitorship 
btiforo ho had boon Quicstor, nor the Consulship before ho had 
been Prmtor. Ho also rt*newed the law that no one should be 
elected to the same magistracy till after the expiration of ten 
years. 

One of the most important of Sulla’s reforms related to the Tri¬ 
bunate, which ho depriveil of all real power, lie took away from 
tho Tribunes the right of proposing a rogation of any kind to the 
Tribes, or of im])oaching any person before them; and he appears 
to have limited the right of intereessio to their giving protection 
to private persons against the unjust decisions of magistrates, as, 
for instanee, in the enlistinif of soldiers. To degrade the Tribunate 
still lower, Sulla enacted that whoefer hud held this office forfeited 
thereby all right to become a cumulate for any of tho higher 
curule ofiict'H, in order that all person*of rank, talent, and wealth, 
might bo (htern'd from holding an oHico which would bo a fatal 
impediment to rising any higher in the state. Ho also^rcquired 
persons to be Senators beforo tlu'y emild become T^nbuncs. 

II. Laws relniing to the Ju'cleaiastieal Corporatiom .—Sulla re¬ 
pealed the Ijcx Domitia, which gave to tho Comitia Tributa tho 
right (*f electing the members of tho great occiesiastieal corpora¬ 
tions, and restored to tho latter the right of co-optatio or self¬ 
election. At the same time he increased tho number of Pontiffs 
and Augurs to fifteen respectively. 

HI. Laws relating to the Administration of Justice .—Sulla esta¬ 
blished permanent courts for the trial of particular oiVences, in 
each of which a Prajtor presided. A precedent for this had been 
gwen by tho Lex Calpurnia of tho Trihuno L. Calpnrnins Piso, in 
B.C. 149, by which it was enacted that a Pra'tor should preside at 
all trials for Ilepetuiuhc during his year of otfice. This was culled 
a Quasstio Perpetuoy and nine such Qnwsiioncs Perpetuse were esta¬ 
blished by Sulla, namely. Do Ilepetundis, Majestatis, Do Sicariis 
et Venefiois, Do Parricldio, Pecnlatus, Ambitus, De Nummis Adiil- 
toriuis, De Falsis or Testamenturia, aud Do Vi Publicu. Jiirisdic- 
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tion in civil cases was left to tlie Praetor Percgrinus and tho Praetor 
Urbaiiiis as before, and the other six Praetors pn^sided in tho 
Quaestioncs; but as tlio hitter were more in number tliaii the 
Prictors, some of tho Prietors took more than one Qiiaestio, or a 
Judex Qumstioiiis was appointed. The Praetors, after tjieir elec¬ 
tion, had to draw lots for their several jurisdictions. Sulla enacted 
that tho Judioos should bo tiduni exclusively from the Senators, 
and not from the Eq^iitos, tho/oitter of whom had posS(‘Sscd this 
privilege, with a few ^‘nterriiptions, from the law of C. Gracchus, 
in B.c. 123. yiiis was a great gain for tlio aristocracy; since 
the oftences for which they were usually brought to trial, 
such as bribery, malversation, and tho like, were so com nonly 
practised by the whole order, that they were, in most cases, nearly 
certain of acquittal from men who required similar indulgence 
themselves. 

Sulla’s rtjh'rm in the criminal law, tho greatest and most enduring 
part of his legislation, belongs to a liistory of Roman law, and 
cannot bo given here. 

I* 

IV. Lam relating to the Improvement of Puhlie MoraU .—Of these 
we have very little information. Oho of them was a Lex Suni- 
tuaria, which enacted that notfinore than a certiiin sum of money 
should be spent upon entertainment.^, and also restrained extrava¬ 
gance in funerals. There likewise a law of Sulla n'specting 
marriage, the provisions of which uro quite unknown, as it w^as 
probablj^abrogated by tho Julian law of Augustus. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FROM THE DE.\TH OP SULLA TO THE CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY AND 

CRASSUS. B.C. 78-70. 

Bt’LLA was scarcely dead before an attempt was made to overthrow 
the aristocratical constitution which ho had eatahlislied. llio 
Consul M. Lepidus had already, as we have seen, endeavoured to 
prevent the burial of Sulla in the Campus INTartius, He now 
posed to repeal tho Dictators laws; but the other Consul, Q. 
Catulus, remained firm to the aristocracy, and offered the most 
slri'inious opposition to tho measures of his collcajj^ue. Shortly 
afterwards tlio Scnaio ordered Li'pidus to repair to hurther Gaul, 
which had been assigned to him as his Province; but he availed 
himself of the opportunity to collect an army in Etruria, and at 
the beginning of tlio following year marohod straight upon Home* 
Tho Senate assembled an army, which they placed under tlie com- 
maud of Q. Catulus, with Pompoy as his lieuteuaut, A battle was 
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fought near the Mulvian bridge, in which Lopidus was defeated, 
and, finding it impossible to maintain his footing in Italy, ho 
sailed with tlio remainder of his forces to Sardinia, where lie died 
soon afterwards. 

Meantime the remains of tlie Marian party liad found, refuge in 
Spain. Q. Sertorius, one of the ablest of tlieir generals, had 
received tiie government of tlvs country in the year b.o. 82. Ho 
soon acquire<l an oxly*aordinay)f ascendency over the minds of the 
natives, and fiattered them with tlie hope of establishing an inde¬ 
pendent state which might bid defiance to Home, llis infliionco 
was enhanced* by the superstition of the people. He was accom¬ 
panied on all occasions by a tame fawn, wliich th(‘y believc<^ to bo 
a familiar spirit. So attached did they become to his person, that 
he found no difliculty in collecting a formidable army, which for 
some years successfully opposed all the power of Ilom<\ After 
defeating S(^vcml generals whom Sulla had sent against him, he 
had to encounter, in B.c. 79, Q. IMetellus, who ha<l been Consul 
the previous year witli Sulla. But Metellus did not faro much 
better than his predecessors; and in B.*’. 78 Sertorius was .('inforced 
by a considerable body of troops whjeh Perperna carried with him 
into Spain after the defeat of licpidps. Tlie growing powt'r of 
Sertorius led the Senate to sOful Pompey to the assistance of Me¬ 
tellus. Pompey, though only 30 years of agt‘, wa.s alre.'idy r«‘garded 
as the ablest general of the llepublic ; and as he played such a 
prominent part in the later history, we may here pause to give a 
brief aejj^ount of his early career. 

Pompey was^mrn b.o. 100, and was, as wo have alro.ady seen, the 
son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians in his 
Consulship, b.c. 89. The young Pompey served under his father 
in thi.s war, when ho was only 17 years of age, and continued with 
him till his death two years afterward.s. He was present at the 
V)attle of the Colline Gate in b.c. 87, and shortly afh'rwurds ho 
saved the life of his father, and qmdled an insurreclion of the 
soldiers by his courage and activity. As soon as Sulla had finished 
the Mithridatic war, and was on his way to Italy, Pompt'y, instead 
of waiting, like the other Icadt.Ts of the aristocracy, for the arrival 
of their chief, resolved to share with liim the glory of crushing 
the Marian party. Accordingly ho proceeded to ksvy troops in 
Picenum without holding any public office ; and such was his per¬ 
sonal iiifiuenco that he was able to raise an army of three legions. 
Before joining Sulla ho gained a brilliant victory over tho Marian 
generals, and was received by Sulla with tho greatest distinction. 
Upon tho conclusion of tho war in Italy Pompey was sent first 
into Sicily, and afterwards into Africa, where the Marian party 
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still held out. His success was rapid and decisive. In a few 
months he reduced tlie whole of Numidia, and, unlike other 
Itornan governors, abshiined from plundering the province. His 
military achievements and his incorruptibility procured him the 
greatest renown, and lie ^returned to Kome covered with glory 
(b.c. 80). Numbers iloekiKl out of the city to luecd him; and the 
Dictator himself, who fornu'd one o^ tlie crowd, greeted him with 
the surname of Maum's or the Gi kat, whie^ ho boro ever after¬ 
wards. Sulla at first refused to let l^im triumph. Hitherto no one 
but a Dictator, Consul, or Prajhir, had (nijoyed this distinction; but 
as Pompey insist(‘(l upon the honour, Sulla gave way,*and the young 
generil ent(*red Home in triumph as a simple Ecpies, and before 
he ha<l completed his *25ih year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power, in promoting, in b.c. 79, the 
election of M, Tl^milius Lc'pidiis to tln^ Cousulslnp, in opposition to 
the wishes of Sulla. The lattijr had now retired from public 
ullairs, ami contented himsdf with warning Pompey, as he met him 
retuiniiig from tlui comitia in triumph, “ Young man, it is time for 
you not slumber, for yoi^ have strengtheiu'd your rival against 
your.self.” liCpidus s(‘cms to have reckoned ujion the support of 
Pompt'y; but in this he was disappointed, for Pompey remained 
faithful to the aristocracy, and tliu# saviul his party. He fought 
at tlu‘ Mulvian bridge agaiiust Li'pidus, as we have already related, 
and afterwards marched into Cisalpine (Jaul against the remains 
of his party, Tlu‘ Senate, who now began to <lread Pompey, ordered 
liim to di.sband his army; but he found various excuses foj^ evading 
this command, us lu'was anxious to obtain the connuand of the war 
against Sertoriiis in Spain. Tliey hesitated, however, to give him 
this opportunity lor gaining fresh di.stinetion and additional power; 
and it was only in eon.sequenee of the increasing power of Ser- 
torius, that they at length unwillingly deltTinined to send Pompey 
to Spain, with the titio of Proconsul, and with powers eiiual to 
Metellus. 

Pompey arrived in Spain in b.c. 76. He soon found that he had 
a more formidable enemy to <leal with than any he had yet encoun¬ 
tered. Ho sutfered several d«‘feats, and, though he gained some 
advantages, yet such were his lossc's that at the end of two years 
ho was obliged to send to llonu' for reinforcements. The war con¬ 
tinued three years longer ; but Sertorius, wdio had lost some of his 
intluenco over the Spanish tribes, and who hud become an object 
of jealousy to M. Perperna and his principal Roman officers, was 
unable to carry on operations with the sumo vigour as during 
the two preceding years. Pompey accordingly gained some ad¬ 
vantages over him, but the war was still far from a close; and 
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the genius of Sertorius would probably have soon given a very 
different aspect to atliiirs, bud ho not been assassinated by rerj^erna 
in B.c. 72. Perperna bad flattered himself that bo should succeed 
to the power of Sertorius; but bo soon found that bo bad mur¬ 
dered the only man who was able to save lum from ruin. In bis 
first battle with Pompoy be was completely defeatcid, bis principal 
officers slain, and liimself takeii prisoner. Anxious to save bis life, 
be offered to delivet up to Pompi y tlie papers of Sertorius, con- 
tiiining letters from luany o! the leading men at Koine. But 
Pompey refused to see him, and commanded the letters to bo 
burnt. The wbr was now virtually at an end, and the remainder 
of the year was employed in subduing tlio towns which stiU held 
out against Pompey. Metellus liad taken no part in tlio final 
struggle with Perperna; and Pompey thus obtained the credit of 
bringing the war to a conclusion. The people longed for bis 
return, that be might deliver Italy from Si)artaeus and bis horde 
of gladiatori who liad defeated the Consuls, and were in possession 
of a great part of the peninsula. 

A righteous retribution bad overtake.n tlio Romans for fbeir love 
of the cruel sports of the uniphilheatre. The gladiators were 
generally prisoners taken in war, and sold to persons who trained 
them in schools for the Romari, games. Tiiert* was such a school 
at Capua, and among the gladiabirs was a Thracian of the name 
of Spartacus, originally a chief of banditti, who bad been taken 
prisoner by the Romans, and was now doslined to be butchered for 
their amusement. Having prevailed upon about 70 of bis comrades, 
be burst out of flic school witii them, succeeded in obtaining arms, 
and took refuge in the crater of Vi siivins, at tliat time an extinct 
volcano (b.c. 73). Here he was soon joined by largo numbers of 
slaves, who flocked to him from all (jiiarters. He was soon at the 
head of a fonnidablo army. The desolation of the Social and Civil 
Wars had depopulated Italy, wliile the einjiloymeiit of slave-labour 
furnished Spartacus with an endless sujiply of soldiers. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the war with Sertorius was not yet finished, and that 
with INIithridates, of whicli we shall speak presently, hud already 
commenced. For upwards of two years Sjjartaciis was master of 
Itily, which ho laid waste fnmi the foot of tho Alps to the 
southernmost corner of the peninsula. In b.c. 72 ho found himself 
at the head of 100,000 men, and d(;feated both Consuls. As tho 
Cou-suls of tho following year had no military reputation, the con¬ 
duct of the war was intnisted to tho Pr/ctor, M. Licinius Crassus, 
who hud greatly distinguished him.stdf in tho wars of Sulla. Ho 
had been rewarded by tho Dictator with doiiatirms of confiscat<*d 
property, and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six Icgioiia 
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were now given liim in addition to the remains of the Consular 
armies already in the field. Tlu^ Kouian troops were disheartened 
and disorganis(id hy defeat, hut Crassus restored discipline by deci¬ 
mating the soldiers. Sjuirtacus was driven to the extreme point 
of liruttium. Crassus drew strong lines of circumvallation around 
lihegium, and by his superior numbers prevented the escape of the 
slaves. Spartaeus now attempted t(^ pass ovit to Sicily, where he 
would have been weleomod by Ciousands «)f followers. He failed 
in tlio attempt to cross the straits^ but at hmgth succeeded in 
forcing his way through the lines of Crassus. Tlie Homan general 
liastentMl in pursuit, and in Lucania ftdl in with th^ main body of 
tlio fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, in which Spartaeus 
pori.shed, with the greater part of his followers. About 0000 were 
taken prisoners, whom Crassus impaled on each side of the Appian 
road between Home and Capua. A body of 5000 made their way 
northwards, whom Pomp(‘y met as ho was returning from Spain, 
ami cut to pieces. Crassus had in reality brought ftie war to an 
end; but Poinpey took tlio credit to himself, and wrote to the 
Senate, f,'}'ing, “ Crassu.s, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but I 
hav(^ e^itirpated them by the roots.” 

Pompey and Crassus now *apj)roachod the city at the head of 
tlu'ir armies, and each laid elaim/otho Consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the laws of Sulla. Pomp(‘y was only in his 
I15th year, and had not oven held the olliec of Qincstor. Crassus 
was still Pnetor, and two years ought to elapse before he could 
become Consul. Pompey, however, agreed to support the claims 
of Crassus, and the Senate dared not oiler open opposititfii to two 
generals at tin' hea<l of jiowerful armies., Pompey moreover de- 
clanMl him.self the advocate of the popular rights, and promised to 
restore the Tribunieian power Aet'onlingly they were elected 
Consuls for the following year. Pompey entered the city in 
triumph on the .‘list of December, it.c. 71, and Crassus enjoyed the 
honour of an ovation. 

Tho Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (n.c. Td) was memorable 
for the repeal of tho most important portions' of Sulla's constitu¬ 
tional reforms. One of Pomjiey's first acts was to redeem the 
pledge he hud given to tho people, by bringing forward a law for 
the restoration of tho Tribunieian power. The law was passed 
with little opposition; for tho Smiate fidt that it was worse than 
useless to contmid against l\nnp<‘y, supported as ho was by tho 
popuhir enthusiasm mid by his troops, which were still in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. He also struck another 
hlow at tho aristocracy. Hy one of Sulla's laws tho Judieos 
during tho last ten yours hud been chosen from the Seiiato 
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The corruption and venality of the latter in the administration of 
justice had excited sucli f'cneral indignation that some change was 
clamorously demanded by the people. Accordingly, tho Pra3tor 
L. Aurelius Cotta, with the approbation of Pompey, proposed a 
law by which the Jiulices were to be^ taken iii future from tho 
Senate, Equites, and Tribuni jErarii, the latter probably repre¬ 
senting the W'ealthiiU* members of the third order in tho state. 
This law was likewrf ? carried; but it did not improve tho purity 
of the administration of jusfice, since corruption was not con¬ 
fined to the senators, but pervade<l all classes of the community 
alike. Pompt^y had thus broken with tho aristocracy, and had 
become the great popular lu'ro. In carrying both these me 'sures 
lie was strongly snpportc'd by Cicsar, who, though ho was rapidly 
rising in popular favour, could as yet oidy hope to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy through Pompey’s means. 




leniplc of rudiciliu i*utrlcia ut itomc. 






CHAPTER XXX. 

THIRD OR GREAT MITIUUDATIC WAR. R.C. 74-61. 

When Sullu roturuod to Italy after tlio First Mithrid^tic War, he 
left L. IMiirena, witli two It'gions, to hold the command in Asia, 
Murena, N^io was eaj^c'i* for some opportunity of earning tho honour 
r>f a triyitijih, ])reten(ling that Mithridates had not yet evacuated 
the whole of Caj>padocia, md, only marched into tliai country, hut 
even erossecl tho Halys, and laid wasto tho plains of Poiitus itself 
(n.o, 811). To this llagrant hreach o'^ tho treaty so lately concluded 
the Roman general was in great measure instigated hy Archeluus, 
who, tindiiig liimself regarded witli suspicion hy INIithridates, had 
consulted his safety hy llight, ami was roeeiveil with the utmost 
honours hy tlie Romans. Mitliridates, who was wholly unjirepared 
to renew’ the contest w’ilh Ronu', oifered no opposition to tho 
progress of Mnrenii; hut finding that g«‘neral disregard liis re- 
inonstranees, ho sent to Romo to complain of his aggression. 
When, in the following spring (n.e. 8*2), lie saw Murena pre¬ 
paring It# renew Ids liostile inenrsious, lie at onee determined to 
oppose him liy force, and assembled a largo army, w'itli wliiidi ho 
met the Roman general on tho hanks of tho Halys. Tho action 
that ensued terminated in tlio complete victory of tho king; and 
Murena, with dillieulty, olVeeted Ids retreat into Plirygia, leaving 
Cajipadoeia at the mercy of IVIithridates, who quickly overran tho 
whole province. Shortly nfh'rwanls A. Gahinius arrived in Asia, 
bringing iiereniptory onh'rs from Sulla to Murena to desist from 
lioslililii's; wlieri'iipou Mitliridates once more consented to evueu- 
ato Cappadocia. Thus ended whut is eoinmouly called tho Second 
Mithridalic War, 

Notwithstanding tho interposition of Sulla, Mithridates was well 
aware that tho pcaco botweou him aud Romo was iu fact only 
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suspension of holtilities; and that the haiiglity Itcpiihlic would 
never sufter the nuissaore of her citiz(*ns in Asia to reniuin ulti¬ 
mately luipunisht'd. lleuco all Ins efforts were directed towards 
the formation of an army capuhlo of contending, not only in 
mirnhers but in discipliiu*, witli those of Koine ; luid with this 
view he armt‘d his barbarian troops uftt;r the Koman timhion, and 
endeavoured to tram' l»em up in that discipline of whieli he liad 
so strongly foil thojeftect in. tlie pr(‘eeding contest. In these 
athanpts ho was doubtless assisted by the refugees of tlio Marian 
party, who had accompanied Jfjmbria into Ar.ia, and on the defeat 
of that general by Sulla liad taken refuge with tlie king of 
Pontus. At tfieir instigation aKo Mithri<lates sent an embasHV to 
Sertorius, who was still maintaining his ground in Spain, aiid con¬ 
cluded an alliance with him against their common enemies. Hut 
it was the death of Nicomedes Ill., king of Ihthynia, at the begin¬ 
ning of n.c. 74, that brouglit matters to a cri.sis, ami became the 
immediate occasion of the war wliich both partitas had long tVdt to 
be inevitable. That monarch left his dominions by will to the 
Roman people: and lUthynia was acc(»rdingly di'clared a Roman 
province : but Mithridates asserted tluit the late king'V id left a 
legitimate son by his wife Xysa, whose pretensions he immediately 
prepared to support by his arms. 

The forces witii which Mitkridates was now prepared to take- 
the fiidd were such as might inspirit him A\ith no uiinusonahle 
confidence of vict<>ry. He had as^emhletl an army of 120,000 foot- 
soldiers, arimsl and disciplined in the Roman maimer, and 16,000 
hor.se, hi^^ides a hundred scythed chariots. His ilcct also was so 
far superior to <iny that the Romans could ojipose to him, as to 
give him the almo.st iindisputi d command of thii sea. T1 leso 
preparations, liowover, appear to liave delayi'd him so long that 
the sea.son was fur advanced before lie was able to take tlie field, 
and }>otIi the R<»man Con.'ads, L. liicinius laicullus and M. 
Aurelius Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, liowever, 
wa.s able to oppose Ins tirst irriipMori; lie travm’sed almost the 
whole of Bithynia without encountering any resi.slaiice; and wlien 
at length Cotta ventured io give Inm battle under tho walls of 
Chalcedon, bis army and fleet wi-re totally dt'fealed. Mithridates 
now proceeded to lay si<‘ge to Cyzimis both by sea and land. 
But Lacullus, who liad mlvanced from Phrygia to tho relief of 
Cotta, and followcil Mithridates to Cy/.iciis, took possession of an 
advantageous position near tins camp of tho king, where lie 
almost entirely cut liim off from receiving supplies by land, while 
the storms of tlio winter pri veiib-d him from ilcpending on those 
by soa. Hence it was uot lung before fumitio begun to make itself 
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folt in the camp of Mithridates; and all Ilia assaults upon tho 
city liaviiig been foibsd by the courage and resolution of tho 
besieged, ho was at length compelled (early in the year n.c. 73) 
to abandon the ent<‘rpriso and raise the siege. In his retreat ho 
was repeatedly attacked * y the Roman gt*neral, and suflered very 
heavy los^ at the passag(3^of tlie Jlilsepus and Granicus. By tho 
close of tho y(‘ar the gr(‘at army with wliicll ho liad commenced 
the war was annihilated ; and he wws not only compelled to retire 
into,his own dominions, but was without the means of opposing tho 
advance of Tiucullus into tlio heart olT Poiitus itself. But he now 
again set to w’ork with indefatigable activity to raise fresh army; 
and wliile ho left tho wlade of tlie sea-eoast of Pontus open to tho 
invadwrs, he established himself in the interior at Cabira. Here 
he was again deh'uted by Lueidlus; and despairing of opposing 
tlie farther progress of the Romans, he lied into Armenia to claim 
the protection and assistance of his son-in-law Tigranes. 





Tigranes was at this moment the most powerful monarch of 
Asia, Imt In? app«*urs to have bt'en unwilling to (‘iigage openly in 
war \sllh Koine; and on this aeeonut, while he received tho 
fugitivi' inonareh in a friendly manner, he rt'fused to admit him 
to his presence, and showed no disposilion to attempt Ids restora¬ 
tion. But the urroganee of the K«)nians brought about a change in 
his policy ; and Tigrjiiu*s, olieiuled at the haughty eondiiet of 
Appiiis Claudius, whom Lueullus had sent to demand tlio sur¬ 
render of ]Mithridat(‘s, not only refused this request, but determined 
at once to prepare for war. 

While Bueiilbis was waiting for tho return of Claudius, lie 
devoted his attention to the settlement of tho alVairs of Asia, 
which was ButVering severely from the opprevSMotis of tho farmers 
of tho public taxes. By various judicious regulations lie put a 
stop to their exactions, and earned tlu? gratitude of tho cities of 
Asia; but at the sumo time bo brunglit upon himself tbo eumity 
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of the Eqnites, li^ho were the hirincra of the revenue. They were 
loud against him in their comphiiiits at Rome, and by their con¬ 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared tho way for his ultimate 
recall. 

Meunwbile community of iiitcTcsts b'^tweecn IMithridatoa and 
Tigranes had led to a ct)mplete reconciliation between tjiom; and 
the Pontic king, wholiiiad spent a year and eight months in tho 
dominions of his soi^-in-Iaw v'itiiout being admitted to a personal 
interview, was now made to participate in all tlio councils of 
Tigranes, and appointed to leay an army to unite in tlie war. But 
it was in vain tliat in tlie ensuing campaign (Ji.c. 01)) ho urged 
upon his son-in-law tho lessons of his <»wn experience, and advised 
him to slum a regular action with TiUciilliis : Tigranes, eoi ifident 
in the multitude* of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before Mithridates had been able to join bim. But this 
disaster, so jnecisely in aeeonlanco with th(3 warnings of Mithri- 
dates, served to raise the latti*r so high in the estimation of 
Tigranes, that from this time forward the w'hole conduct of tho 
war was intrusted to tin* direction of the king of Pontus, 

In the following snmm(*r (n.c. b8) lucullus crosscil liie Taurus, 
penetrated into the heart of Armenia, and again defeati'd the allied 
moiiarchs in*ar the city of Artaxata. But the early st‘V«*nty of tho 
season, and tho discontent of dds own tnatps, cliecked the farther 
advance of tin; Roman gi'ueral, who tnrin*<l aside into Mesopotamia. 
Here Mithrid.it<*s left him to lay siege to the fortress of Nisibis, 
which w'as supposed to be impregnable, while lie liiniself took ad¬ 
vantage, of his ahsiniee to invade Pontus, at the head of a largo 
army, and endenvonr to regain possession of his lbrnu*r dominions. 
Tiie defence of Pontus w’as conthh d to Fahins, one of the lieu¬ 
tenants of Lncnllus, but tin* oppression of the Romans had excitc'd 
a general spiiit of disatfection, and tho people crowded around tho 
sbindard of Mithridales. Fahins was t«»tallv defeated, and com- 
polled to shut hiinsi'lf up in tlie fortress of Cabiia. In the follow¬ 
ing spring (n.c. Tiiarins, anotln r of the Roman g(‘iu;rals, was 
also defeated with immense loss. The blow was one of tlie severest 
which the Roman arms liud sustained for a long period : 7000 of 
their troops fell, among wdioni were an unprecedented number of 
officers ; and their camp itsi-lf w as taken. 

The advance of Lucullns himself from Mi'sopotamia prevented 
Mitiiridates from following up his advantage, ami he witinlrew into 
liCSHor Armenia, where ho took up a strong jiosition to await tho 
approach of Tigranes. But tlio furt}n*r proceedings of Lucullus 
were paralysed by the mutinous and disaffi*et<*d spirit of bis own 
soldiers. Their discoutciits wero fostered by P. Clodius, whoso tur- 
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bulent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full force, and 
were encouraged by reports from Rome, where the demagogues who 
were favourable to Ponipey, or liad been gained over by the Eques¬ 
trian party, were loud in tlu'ir clamours against Imcullus. They 
accused him of protracting tlie war for Ijis own personal objects, 
either of ambition or ava*'icc ; and the soldfcry, whose appetite for 
pluialer had been often cliccked by Imcillus, readily joined in 
the outcry. Accordingly, on tin? arrival ^f Tigranes, the two 
monarchs found themselves able to overrun almost the whole of 
Pontus and Capi>adocia witliout opi'iosition. 

Such was the state of atf.uis when ten legates arrived in Asia to 
reduce Pontus to the form of a Roman province; and they had in 
cons, qucnce to rci)ort to tlie Senate that the country 8Ui)posed to 
be conquered was again in the hands of tlie enemy. The adver¬ 
saries of Luciillus naturally availed themselves of so favourable 
an occasion, and a dt'crce was passed transferring to M. Acilius 
(Jlabrio, one of tlie Consuls for the y«‘ar, the pnniiicQiof Bithynia, 
and the command against Mithridates. But Glabiio was wholly 
incompetent for tlu‘ task assigneil to him. On arriving in Bithynia 
he imub ‘no attempt to assifiue the command, but remained witliiu 
the cofiHnes of his province, while ho still furtlier embarrassed the 
position of Lucullns by issuing proclamations to bis soldiers, 
unnouneing to tlii'in that their gAierul was superseded, and re¬ 
leasing them from their obedience. Before the close of tlio year 
(n.c. 67) Lucnllus bad the mortitieatiou of seeing Mithridates 
established once more in tlio jiossession of bis hereditary do¬ 
minions. But it was still more galling to his feelings wli»n, in the 
spring of the following year (n.c. 66), ho was called upon to resign 
the coinniand to Pompey, wlio had just brought to a successful 
termination the war against the pirates. 

Tlu Mediterranean sea had long heen swarming with pirates. 
Prom tlie earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this* 
sea, which, lying between tlirt'o eoniiuents, and abounding with 
numerous creeks and islands, presents at the same time both the 
greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for piratical pur¬ 
suits. Moreover, in consequence of the Social and Civil wars, and 
the absence of any lloct to preserve order upon the sea, piracy hud 
reached an alarming height. The pirates possessed fleets in all 
parts of tlio Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering the 
most wealthy cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their 
audacity so fur os to make descents upon the Appian road, and 
carry off Roman magistrates, with their lietors. All communica¬ 
tion between Romo and the provinces was cut off, or at li'nst 
rendert^d extremely dangerous; the fleets of corn-vessels, upou 
iioniu p 
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which Rome to a greut extent depended for its subsistence, could 
not reach the city, and the price of provisions in consoqucnco ros<i 
enormously. Such a state of things had become intolerable, and 
all eyes were now directed to Pompey. At the beginning of n.c. (>7 
the Tribune A. Gabinius, brouglit forwafd a bill which was in¬ 
tended to give Pomp y almost absolute autliority over the greater 
part of the Roman wi - Id. It proposed that the people should elect 
a man with consular lank, who'should possess unlimited power for 
three years ovc'r the wliole of the IMediterranean, a lleet of 200 ships, 
with as many soldiers and sailors as he thought nec<'ssary, and 
COOO Attic taUats. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was clear 
who was meant. The aristocracy wt*re in the utmost alarm, and 
in the Senate Cajsar was almost the only person who eaim* forwKrd in 
its support. Party-spirit ran to such a height that the most serious 
riots ensued. Even Pompey himself was tl»n‘atened by the Consul, 
“ If you t'mulatc Romulus, you will not escape the end of Romulus.*’ 
Q. Catulus c-iid Q. llortensius spoke against the bill with great 
eloquence, but with no ell\*ct. On tlio day that the bill was passed 
the price of provisions at Rome immediately fell, a fact wliicli 
showed the immense conlidence which all parties place * in tho 
military alnlities of Pompey. 

Pompey s jilans were formed with gieat skill, and were crowned 
'with complete success. He stationed his lieutenants with ililfercnt 
squadrons in various parts of the Mediterranean to pn^vent tlui 
pirates fruhi uniting, and to hunt them out of the various hays and 
creeks in which they concealed tliemselves; wliile, at the same 
time. Ini’swept the niiddlc of tho sea with the main body of his 
fleet, and chased thmn eastwards. In forty days ho drovo tlio 
pirates out of tho westeni seas, arulrostoreil eommimicatioa between 
Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short time in 
Itidy, ho sailed from linindusiiim; clean'd tho se-as as h(i went 
along; and forced tho jiir.ites to tlio Cilieian coast. Hen* tho d<*- 
cisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and more 
tlian 20,000 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on wliom most 
reliance could be placed w<*ro distributc'd among tho small ami 
depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a largi? number were settled at 
Soli, which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. The second 
part of this campaign oceupieil only forty-nine <Iays, and the 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in tlie coursii of tlireo 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of this 
year, and the beginning of the one following. M can time the Tribune 
C. Manilius brought forward a bill Tii.c. 00) giving to Pompey the 
corrimaiid of th© war against Mitbriduk'S, with unlimited power 
over the army and the fleet in the East, and with tho rights of u 
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Proconsul in the wJiole of Asia as far as Armenia. As his Pro- 
consuiur power already extended over all the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean in virtue of the Gabinian law, this new measure 
virtually placed almost Jbhe whole of the iiornan dominions in his 
hands. But there was no power, howeve| excessive, which tlie 
people were not ready to intrust to their fY^ourite hero; and the 
l)ill was accordin^^ly passed, notwithstanduig tlie oi)position of 
Hortensius, Catulus, and the aristoeratical party. Cicero advo- 
tated tlie measure in an oration wlo^di has come dowm to us (Pro 
Lege Manilki)^ and Caisar likewise supported it \ytli his growing 
popularity and inlluenee. 

receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pornpey 
imniediatt ly cro^sed the Taurus, and took the command of the 
army from Imeullus. 

The powiT of Mithridates had been broken by the previous 
victories of Luculliis, and tlie siiccesscs which tjjc king liud 
gained lately were only of a temporary nature, mainly owing to 
the disorganisation of the Roman army. In the plan of the 
ijainpaign 4.'onipt*y di&playeiJ great military skill. One of his first 
na‘asuj^.*s was to secure the alliance of the Parthian king, which 
iKjt only (h'prived Mithri<lates of all hopes of succour from that 
ijuarter, but likewise cut liini olTtfroiu all assistance from the 
Armenian king Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the 
safety of liis own dominions. Pompey next stationed his fl<*et in 
<lilferent s<|nadrons along the coasts of Asia Minor, in order to 
deprive Mithridates of all communication from the. sea# and he 
then proeiicded in person at the head of Ids land-f(fl*ces against tla- 
king. Thus thrown back ujxni his own resources, Mithridati s sued 
for peace, but, as IVmpey would liear <»f nothing but unqualified 
submission, the negotiation was broken off. TIu‘ king was still at 
the head of 30,(K)0 foot and 2000 horse, but lie kiu w loo well the 
streiigtii of a Roman army to venture an ongagenient with these 
forces, and accordingly withdrew gradually to the frontiers of 
Armenia. For a h>ng time he sueci'edcd in a\oidiiig a battle, but 
he was at length surjirised by Pompey in la‘sser A rmeida, as lie 
was marching through a narrow pass. The battle was soon 
<lecided; tlie king lost the gri'ater number of his troops, and 
escapi'd with only a ft w horsemen to the fortress of Syiiorium, on 
the borders of the Greater Armenia. Here he again collected a 
coiisiderublo force; but as Tigmnos refuac'd to admit him into his 
ilominioiis, because ho suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of 
Ids sun against him, Mithridates had no alternative but ^ take 
n'fugo in his own distant dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
To reach them lu^ had to march through Colchis, and to fight his 
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way through the wild and barbarous tribes that occupied tho 
country between tho Caucasus and tho Euxine. He succeeded, 
however, in this arduous enterprise, and reached the Bosporus in 
s;ifety in the course of next year. Ponipey abandoned at present 
all thoughts of followj^ig tho fugitive ki^g, and resolved at once to 
attack Tigrancs, whufwas now the more forniidablo of^ the two 
inonarchs. (, • 

On entering Armenia Pompey met with no opposition. He was 
joined by the young Tigrancs,^ who had revolted against his faiiier, 
and all the city's submitted to them on their approach. When the 
Kornans drew near to Artaxata, the king, d{‘seited by his army and 
his court, went out to meet Pompey, an<l threw himself befoi;^* him 
as a suppliant. Pompey receive<l him with kindness, acknowledged 
him as king of Armenia, and demanded only the payment of 0000 
talents. His for<*ign possessions, hoNvever, in Syria, Phcenicia, 
Cilicia, Galul^a, and Cappadocia, which liad been conquered by Lu- 
cullus, were to belong to the Romans. To his son Tigranes, Sopheno 
and Gordyeno were given as an itidependent kingdom; but as tho 
young pritico was di»content(‘d witli .*his arrang<nneni; luid <‘vou 
ventured to utter threats, Pompey had him arrested, and ki,nt him 
in chains to grace his triumpli. ^ 

After thus settling tln^ at’f5».ir8 of Armenia, Pompey proceeded 
northwards in pursuit of Mitl»ri<lates. But the season was so 
far advanced that he took up liis winter-quarters on the banks 
of the river Cyrus. Early in tho spring (n.c. 05) ho resumed his 
march nwrthw'ards, and advanced as far as tho river Pliasis, but, 
obtaining here’ more certain information of the movements of 
Mithridates, and of tint wild and inaccessihlo nature of the country 
through which ho would have to march in order to reach the king, 
he retraced his steps, and led his troops into winter-quarters at 
Ainisus, on the Euxine. He now reduced Pontus to tho form of 
a Roman province. 

In B.c. 64 Pompey marched into Syria, wliero lie deposed 
Antiochus Asiatieiis, and made tho country a Roman provinc<‘. 
He likewise compelhid tho neighbouring princes, wl»o had esta¬ 
blished independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian oinpire, 
to submit to the Roman dominion. Tho whole of this year was 
occupied with tlie sctth.inent of Syria and the adjacent countries. 

Next year (n.c. 63) Ponipr*y advanced further south, in order 
establish tho Roman supremacy in Plieonicia, C<m 1 e-Syria, and 
Palestine. Tho latter country was at this time distracted by a 
civil war between Hyreanus and Aristobulus. Pompey espoused 
the side of Ilyrcanus; and Aristobulus surrondennl liiinself to 
Pompey, when the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem. But 
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tlie Jews refused to follow the example of their king; and it was 
not till after a siege of three months that the eity was taken. 
I’oinpey entered the Holy of Holies, the tirst time that any human 
being, ox(!ept the liigh-jiriest, had penetrated into this saered spot. 
He reinstated Hyreanus in the higli-priestlmod, but compelled him 
to pay itn annual tribute to Home; Aristolulus accompanied him 
as a prisoner. It was during thijj war in \*alestiue that Pompey 
received inteliigenee of the death ot Mithridates. 

During the last two y3ars Mithridates had been making the 
inost extensive preparations for a renewal of the contest. He had 
eoneeived tlic daring project of marching round tlie north and west# 
eoas^ts of tlio Euxine, and penetrating even into Italy. Witli these 
views, he was busily engaged in assembling such a tiect and army 
as would be sullieient for an enterprise of this magnitude. Hut 
his proceedings were delayed by a long and painful illness, which 
incapacitated him for any pc'rsonal exertion. At length, how- 
<‘Vi‘r, his preparations were completed, and he found liinisolf at the 
head of an army of 36,(100 men and a considerable fleet. But 
<luring li'«* illness disaft\‘e^ion bad made rapid progress among liis 
lolloprs. The full extent of Jiis sebemes was probably com- 
niimieated to few; but enoifgh bad transpired to alarm the multi¬ 
tude ; and a formidable eonspirar^y' was organised by Pbarnacea, 
tli(i favourite son of Mithralates. He was quickly joined both by 
the whole army and the citizens of Pantieajianim, who unanimously 
proelaimed him king; and IMithrulates saw that no ehoioe re¬ 
mained to Inm but death or captivity. Hereupon he h^k poison, 
wbieh ho constantly earrhal with Iiiin; but bis*eonstitution liad 
been so long inured to antidotes, that it did not prodiieo the 
desired eft’t'ct, and be was eompelled to eall in the assistance of 
ono of bis (hiulish mercenarit's to desiiateb liim with Ids sword. 

Pompey now devoted bis attention to the settlement of afluirs in 
Asia. Ho eonfirnied Pliarnaees, the son of l^Iithridato.s, in tlie 
possession of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, tetrarch of 
Galatia, was reward(‘d with an extension of territory; and Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to liis kingdom. After 
an absenco of seven years Pompey arrived in Italy towards the 
end of B.C. G2. His arrival had been long looked for by all 
parties with various feedings of hope and fear. It was felt that 
at the head of his victorious troops he could easily play the 
part of Sulla, and become tlu> rnh'r of the state. Important events 
hoel taken place at Romo during the absence of Pompey, of whieli 
it is necessary to give an account before following him to the city. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

I 

INTERNAL HISTORY, FROM THE CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY ANT) 
CRASbOS TO THE RETURN OF POMPEY FROM THE EAST.—THE 
CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. B.C. G9-G1. 

Notwithstanding tlie r<!.storation of tho Tril)unato and the altera¬ 
tion in the jiKlieial power in Poinp<*y’s Consulsliip, tho popular 
party had received siic-h a severe blow diirinj^ Sulla’s supnanacy, 
that tlic aristocracy still retained the chief j)oliticul iufliu'uce durinjc 
Pompey’s ahsenee in the lOa.st. Put nu^aiitime a new leader of th<» 
popular party had been rapidly risiri" into notice, who was destiiu'd 
not only to crush the aristocracy, hut to overthrow the Ilcpublie 
and become the undisputed master of tbo Komati world. 

C. Ji'Lirs Cassar, who was dcsomidcd from aii old Patrician 
family, was six years youuf^er than Ponip<,‘y, havin*^ bc<‘U born in 
n.c. 100. Ho was closely conn<‘ctcd with the j>f>pular party by the 
maiTiaj?e of his aunt Julia witlj tbo i^reat Mfirius, ami he himself 
married, at an early age, Cornelia, tho daughter of Ciniia, tho most 
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(liatinguished of the Marian loaders. Sulla commanded him to 
divorce his wife, and on liis refusal lie was included in the list of 
tlie proscription. Tiio Vestal virgins and his friends with difiiculty 
obtained his pardon fr^nn tho Dictator, who observed, when they 
pleaded his youtli and insignificance, “ thr|t that hoy would some 
<lay or aiiothcr be the rdln of the aristocn\‘y, for that there were 
many IMariuses in him." • 

Tliis was tlie iir.st proof which Ciesar gave of tlie resolution and 
decision of character which distinguished him throughout life. 
He went to Asia in n.c. 81, wlierS he served his first campaign 
under M. Minuciiis Thernius, and was rewarded, at the siege of 
Mityene, with a civic crown for saving the lif<* of a fellow-soldier. 
On liis r<ituru to Home he accused (n.c. 77) Cn. Dolabella of ex¬ 
tortion in his province of Macedonia. Dolabella was aeqnitt(*d by 
the senatorial ju<lg«-s; but Ocosar gained great re putation by this 
prosecution, and showed that he possessed powers of oratory which 
ba<le fair to j>laee him among tin* foremost speakers fit Rome. To 
render himsi'lf still more perh'ct in oratory, he went to Rhodes, 
which waif then celebrated ^tbr its school of rhetoric, but in his voy¬ 
age tocher he was captiirial by pirates, with whom tin* seas of tho 
Mediit'rraneaii tlien hwarmetl. In this island he was drtained by 
them till he could obtain fifty taleij^s from the neighbouring cities 
for his ransom. Immediately on obtaining bis liberty, be manned 
some Mib'sian vessels, overiiowered the pirates, and eondueted 
tliem as prisoiUTs to Pergamus, w'Iktc be shortly afterwards 
crucitied tlnan—a jinnishmeiit ho had frequently threate^ied tliom 
with in sport wlaai lie was their prisoner. He 4heii repaired to 
Rhodes, where he studied under Apollonius for a short time, but 
soon uft(*rwards ert)s8ed over into Asia, on the outhnnk of tin* 
Mitbridatic war in n.('. 71. Hire, altbougb lie held no jniblic 
otlioi*, lio eolleeted troops on bis owii nnthority, and repulsed the 
eommander of tho king, and Iben returned to Rome in the same 
year, in (‘onseqiienei* of liaving been electinl pontiff during bis ab- 
si'iico. His affable manners, and still more bis unbounded liber¬ 
ality, won tho h<*arts of the people. 

Cmsar obtained the Qmetorsliip in n.c. 08. In this year ho lost his 
aunt Julia, the widow of IMarius, and his own wife Cornelia. He 
pronouneed orations over both of them in the forum, in wliich he 
took tho opportunity of passing a panegyrii* upon tho former leaders 
of tho popular party. At tlie funeral of his aunt ho caused the 
images of Marius to ho carried in the procession : tliey were 
welcomed with loud ueelamations by the* people, who were de¬ 
lighted to SCO their former favourite brought, as it wore, into 
public again. 
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Cffisar warmly supported the Gabinian and Manilian Laws, 
which bestowed upon Poinpey tlie command against tlic pirates 
and Mithridates, These measures, as wo have uln'ady seen, were 
opposed by the aristocracy, and widened jitill further the breach 
between them and Ponpoy. In n.c. Co Ca?sar was Curulo jIi<lilo 
along with M. llibiilua and still further ^ncreas(•d liis popularity 
by the splendid gam(‘| wdjiclj Iwi exliibited. He now took a step 
which openly proeluiined him the leader of tlic Iklurian party. He 
caused the statiU'S of Marius ami the Cimbrian tn^phies, which 
had been all destroyed by SulUi, to be privately restored and placed 
at night in the (japitol. In the morning the city wa.s in tlie higlu'st 
^tate of excitement; the V(‘t<‘rans t)f Marius cried with jo^v at 
beholding his countenance once more, and grt-eted Caesar >vith 
shouts of ap[)lauae. Q. Catulus brought the conduet of Cfcsar 
before the notice of the Senate, hut the popular excitement was so 
great that they thought it better to let the matt(‘r drop. 

In Ctc.sar sl-Edile.^liip tl ic tirst Catilinarian eonspiraey oc(*urred, 
an<l from thi.s time his history forms a portion of that of the times. 
But la-fore pas^ing on, the early life of anotluT <li.stinguK lied man, 
the great»-st <»f Ibnnun orators, al>o claims our notice. 

M. Ti'LLirs CicKRo was born at Arpinnm in n.e. IOC, and con¬ 
sequently in the same year a^^ l*»»mpey. His father was of the 
Equestrian ord<-r, an<l livi d upon his hereditiiry c.staie in'ar Arpi- 
num, but none of his ancestors had « ver held any of the oniees of 
state. Cicero wa.s therefore, according to tin' lioman phrasi'ology, 
a New Man fsec ji. 128). He served liis first and only eampaigu in 
the Social W ar 'p.r, 80), and in the trouhhal times whieh fi)llo\v<*d 
he gave himself up with imlefatigabh* persevi'rance to those studies 
which were essential to his suecc.ss as a lawyiT ami orator. When 
tranquillity was restored by the final di.seomliliire of the Marian 
party he came forward a.s a pleader at the age of twenty-five. The 
first of Ids extant speeeh«*s in a civil suit is that for P. Qiiintius 
(b.c. 81) ; the first ih-Iivered upon a criminal trial was that in <le- 
fence of Sex. Koacius of Ameria, wdio was idiarged witli parriculo 
by Chrysogonus, a freedman of Sulla, supported, as it was umh'r- 
stood, by the inftuence of liis patron. In eoiisequeiiee of the failure 
of his health Cicero quitted Uonio in n.c. 79 and spmit two years 
in study in the philo.sophical ami rlietorical sidiools of Athens 
and Asia Minor. On liis return to the city he forthwith took his 
station in tlie foremost rank of judicial orators, and I're long stood 
alone in aeknowhalged preeminence; his must formidable rivals 
—Ilorteiisius, eiglit years Ids senior, and C. Aurelius Cotta, who 
had long been kings of the bar—having been forced, after a short 
but sharp contest for supremacy, to yield. 
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CICERO.—CATIUNK. 

Cicero’s reputation and popularity already stood so high that ho 
was elected Quaistor (b.c. 70), ultliough, comparatively speaking, a 
t'trang<‘r, and c(‘rtainly unsupported by any powerful family-inte¬ 
rest. lie served in Sicily umh'r Sex. Pedueacus, Praetor of Lily- 
haeum. In u.c. 70 ho gamed great renown h^ his inip(‘acliment of 
Verres fof his oppressiou*of the Sicilians, 'vhom he had ruled as 
Pra'tor of Syracuse for the space ofjlhree yeaVs (n.c. 73-71). The 
most strenuous (*xe.rtions wen* made by Yerres, backed by some of 
the most powerful families, to wrest the case out of the hands of 
Cicero, aIio however defeated the atk’inpt; and having demanded 
and been allow<*d 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
lie insbintly set out f<ir Sicily, which he traversed in less than 
two moutlis, and returned alttaided by all the neeees.sjiTy witnesses. 
Another desperate etlort Nvas made by Ilorteiisius, innv Consul- 
elect, who was eouiihel for the deftuulant, to raise up obstacles 
which miglit have the eff(‘ct of delaying the trial until the com- 
meneeinent of the following yiair; but hen* again he ♦vas <lefeated 
by the jirompti^ude and decision of his opjxoncnt, who o])cncd tho 
case very b^U'fly, proceeded at once to the examination of the wit¬ 
nesses ^*' 11(1 the produetion’of tlui depositions and other papers, 
which^aken together eonstitrtt<*d a mass of testimony so decisive 
that V<*rres gave np the ecflitest as hopeless, and retired at once 
into exile without attempting any*defenee. The full pleadings, 
however, wdiicli wire to have hi'cii delivered, liad the trial been 
pi rmitted to run its onliiiary course, were subsequently publislied 
by Cicero. 

In K.e. (50 Cieero w’as A']dile and in (5G Pra>tor. In tl^o latter 
year lie delivered bis i‘clebnili*d addre.ss to tin* pi*ople in faV(Uir ot 
tin* Manilian Law. Having muv the Coiisulsliip in view, and know¬ 
ing that, as a n(‘W man, he must (*xpeet tin* most determiin*d opposi- 
ti«)n from the Nobles, he resolvt*«l to throw himself into the arms 
of the popular party, and to secure tlie friendship of Pompey, now 
certainly tho most important person in the Ilepnhlie. 

In tl 10 following year (n.c. (55) the first conspiracy of Catiline 
occurn'd. The circumslanees of tlie times were favimrablo to a 
hold and uiijirinciided adventurer. A \N’ide-s])reud fi*i*ling of dis¬ 
affection extended over the whole of Italy. The veterans of Sulla 
lia<l already squandered their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a 
renewal of those scenes of blood wlucb they bad found so jirofit- 
able. Tlio multitudes whose estates had been eonliscuted and 
whos(^ relations had been proscribed w'ero eagerly watching for 
any movement which might give tlioin a chanco of b(*coming 
robbers and murderers in their turn. The younger nobility, as 
u class, were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bankrupts 
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in fortune as well as in fume, and eager for any change which 
misrht relieve them from their embarrassments. The rabble were 
restless and discoiitcnto<l, filled with envy and hatred against the 
rich and powerful. Never was the executive weaker. The Senate 
and Magistrates wer,> wasting their energies in petty disputes, 
indifferent to the interests of the Republic. Pompey, at the head 
of all the best troops ’of the Republic, was prosecuting a long-pro¬ 
tracted war in the East; there was no army in Italy, where all 
was hushed in a treacherous calm. 

Of the profligate nobles r-t this time none was more profligate 
than L. Seruu s Catii.ina He was the descendant of an ancient 


patrician family W'hich had sunk into poverty, and he first appears 
in liiatory as a zealous partizan of Sulla. During the horrors of 
the proscription ho killed his brother-in-law, Q. Ca'cilius, and is 
said to have murdered even his own brother. His youth was spent 
in the open indulgence of every vice ; and it was believed that he 
had made aWay with his first wife and aftersvards with his son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aiirelir Orestilla, who 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these crimes ho acquired great poinilarity among ttie younger 
nobles by his agreeable address and liis zeal in mini.stering to their 
pleasures. He possessed extraordinary powers of mind and bo<ly, 
and all who camo in contact with him submitted more or less to 


the ascendency of his genius. Ho was Praitor in n.a flS; was 
Governor of Africa during the following year; and returned to 
Rome in n.c. Ctl in order to press his suit for the Consulship. The 
electionVor n,c.jC5 was earrii'd by P. Autronius Pictus and P. Cor¬ 
nelius Sulla, iKith of whom were soon after convicted of liribery, and 
their places suj>plied by their competitors and accu.sers, L. Aureliiia 
Cotta and L. Manlius T’orquutus. Catiline, who was desirous of 
becoming a candidate, had l)een disqualified in consi'quenee of an 
impeachment for oppr(‘ssiou in his province i>referredby P. Clodius 
Pulchor. Exa.sperated by tln.ir disappointment, Autronius and 
Catiline formed a project, along with Cn. Calpnrnins Pi.so, another 
profligate young nobleman, to murder the new Consuls upon tin* 
first of January when oth ring up their vows in the Capitol, after 
which Autronius and Catiline were to seize tlio fascM's, and Piso 
was to Ih) de.spatched with an army to occupy tlie Spains. This 
extraordinary design is said to have be('n frustrated solely liy the 
impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal prematurely before tho 
whole of the armed agents had assembled. 

Encouraged rather tlian disheartened by a failure whicli bad so 
nearly proved a triumph, Catiline was soon after left eompletely 
unfettered by Lis acquittal upon trial for exturtiou, a result 
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secured by the liberal bribes administered to tho accuser as well 
as to tho jury. From this time he proceeded more systematically, 
and enlisted a more numerous body of supporters. In the course 
of n.C. 04 he had enrolled several senators in his ranks, among 
others P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had l^en Consul in b.c. 71, 
and C. Ctwnelins Cethegun, distinguished th onghout by bis im¬ 
petuosity and sanguinary violence.^ He proposed tliat all debts 
should be cancelled, that tho most wealtliy citizens should be pro- 
.seribed, and that all ofiices of lionour and emolument sliould bo 
divided among liis associates. Ho eepfi<lently anticipated that he 
should be elechid Consul for the next year alotig with C. Antonius, 
having formed a coalition with him for tho purpose of excluding 
Cicero. The* orator, however, was supporti d, not only by the Kquites 
and Pompey’.s friends, but even by the Senate, wh<;, though disliking 
a N(iw IMan, were compelled to give him their support in order to 
exclude Catiline. Tlie consequence w'as that Cicero and Antonius 
were ridurned, the former nearly unanimously, the lalt(|f by a small 
majority over Ci^tiline. As soon as Cic(‘ro entered upon his Consul¬ 
ship lie remiiinced his connexion with tho pojnilar party, and became 
a staunch bupiiortcr of the Aristocracy. He Kuccessfully oppo.se<l 
an ngifArian law proposed by ttio Tribune Ilullus, and defended C. 
Uabiriu.s, who wa.s now accuseil by tho Tribune Labienus of hav¬ 
ing been concerned in the ileath of SSturniniis nearly forty years be¬ 
fore. C.'csjir took an active part in both these proceedings. But 
tho attention of Cicero was mainly directed to Catiline’s conspiracy. 
Ho gained over his colleague Antonius by resigning to him tho 
province of Macedonia. Meantime ho beenmo acquainted with 
(“Very d(*tail of tho plot through Fulvia, tin' mistress of Q Curius, 
one of Catiline's intimate associates. Tims informed, Cii'ero called 
a meeting of the Seirnto on the 21.st of Oetoher, when ho openly 
denounced Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, and a.“<&ertcd 
that the 2Sth was the period fixed for tho murder of the leading 
men in the K<*public. The Senate th(“renpon invested tlie Consuls 
with dictatorial power. Tho Coniitia for tho election of tho 
Consuls was now held. Catiline, again a eundidato, was again 
rejected. Driven to despair by this fresh disai>poiutmeut, ho 
resijlved at onco to bring matti'rs to a crisis. Ou tho night 
of the 6th of November bo siiinmoncd a inci ting of the ring¬ 
leaders at the bouse of M. Porcius Tja.'ca, and made arrange¬ 
ments for an immediate outbreak. Cicero, bt'ing immediately 
informed of what took place, summoned, on the Sth of November, 
a meeting of the Senate in tlie Temple of Jupiter Stator, and there 
delivered the first of bis celebrated orations against Catiline. Ca¬ 
tiline, who upon ids entrance had been uvoidcil by all, and was sit- 
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tin" alono upon a bench from which every one had Bliniuk, rose to 
reply, but had scarcely commenced when his words were drowned 
by the shouts of “enemy” and “parricide” which burst from the 
whole assembly, and he rushed forth with threats and curses on 
his lips. He now r.^solved to strike some decisive blow before 
troops could be levieL to oppose him, and accordingly, leavings tho 
chief control of affairs at Homo in tho hands of Lentulus and Ce- 

C 

thegus, ho set forth in tho dead of night, and proceeded to join 
Manlius at Fa'sula). 

On the 9th, when tho fftglit of Catiline was known, Cicero 
deliv<’r(‘d his svcoiid hpeecli, which was addressed to the people in 
tho forum. The Senate proceeded to declare Catiline and^ Man¬ 
lius jinblic enemies, uml decreed that Antonins slionld go forth to 
tho war, wliile Cicero should remain to guard tlio city. Cicero 
was now anxious to obtain other evidence, besides that of Fulvia, 
which would warrant him in appreliending tho consjiirators within 
the walls. <[rhis was fortunately supi>lied by the ambassadors of 
the Allobrogcs, who w’ero now at Konn% having b“(’n sent to seek 
relief from certain real or ulh'ged grievances. Thck' suit, how¬ 
ever, had not prospered, and Tii'utulus, concc'iving that tlj.eir dis¬ 
content might be made available ffjr his own purposes, opened a 
negotiation with them and diselos<‘d to them tho nature of tlu5 
plot. But they thought it more prudent to reveal all to Q. Fahius 
Sanga, the patron of their state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero. 
By the instructions of tho latter the ambassadors atfected great 
zt'al in the undertaking, and obtairu-d a WTitteii agreianent signed 
by Leifiuliis, Cethegiis, and others. They quitted Homo soon 
after midnight on the ffrd of December, accompanied by one T. 
Volturcius, who was charge<l with despatches for Catiline. The 
ambassadors W'cre scizimI as tln-y were crossing the Mulvian bridge 
by two of the Fra3tors who had been stationed in ambush to inter¬ 
cept them. 

Cicero imstantly summoned TiCntulus, Cethogus, and tho other 
conspirators to his pri'sence. Lentulus Ixdng Praitor, tho Consul 
led him by the hand to the Temple of Concord, whero the Seriate 
was already met; the re.st of tho accused followed elosidy guarded. 
Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own per¬ 
sonal safety being insured, to make a full confession. His state¬ 
ments were contirmeil by tho Allobn^ges, and the testimony was 
rendered conchesive by the signatiiros of tho ringleaders, which 
they were unable to deny. Tho guilt of licntulus, Cethegu.s, and 
Wiveti others being thus established, Ijontiilus Wiis forced to abdi¬ 
cate his office, and then witli tho rest was consigned to tho charge 
of certain Senators, who became responsible for their appearance. 
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Those circumstances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his Third Oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
nones (5th) of December the Stuiatc was agaiti summoned to deter¬ 
mine upon the fate of the conspiraUjrs. C£Os>ar, in an elaborate 
speech, propob(‘d that tlu^y sliould bo kept |n eontinement in the 
dilierent Towns of Italy, Ihit Cato and Ciceio strongly advocated 
that they should be instantly jju^ to deatli. Their views were 
adopted by a majority of th(^ Senate, and a decree passed to that 
ctfect. On the same night Lentulus and liis associates were 
strangled by the common exeeutionei in tlie Tullianum, a loath¬ 
some (lung(‘on on the slope oftho Capitol. • 

While these things were going on at Home Catiline had col¬ 
lected a force amounting to two legions, although not above one- 
fourth part were fully ecjuipped. When the news of the failure of 
the plot at Kome reached his camp many deserted. He there¬ 
upon attempted to cross the Apennines and take refuge in Cis¬ 
alpine (taul, but the passes wt^re strictly guarded #by Metellus 
Celer with thrr^ legions. Finding, tJierefore, tliat escape was cut 
olf in front wliile Antonins was pressing on his rear, Catiline deter¬ 
mined as a last resource to*huzard an engagi’iin'iit. Aiitonius, in 
conse<^icnce of real or pretended illness, resigned the command to 
M. J’etreius, a skilful soWier. TJie battle was obstinate and 
bloody. The rebels fought with t^ie fury of despair; ami when 
Catiline saw that all was lost ho charged headlong into the 
thickest of the fight and fell sword in hand (n.c. 02). 

Cicero had rendered important services to the state and enjoyed 
for a time unbounded popularity. Catulus in the Senate And Cato 
in the forum hailed him as the “Father of his Country thanks¬ 
givings in his name were voted to tJio gods; and all Italy joined 
in tf'stifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero's ela¬ 
tion knew no bounds; lie funch'd that his political intluenee was 
now supreme, and looked upon liimself as a match even for Pom- 
p(*y. But his splendid acliit'veinent contained the germ of his 
humiliation and ilownfall. There could be no doubt that the 
punishment inflicted by tlio Senate upon Lentulus and his asso¬ 
ciates was a violation of the fundamental principles of the Homan 
constitution, which declared that no citizen could be put to death 
until sentenced by the whole body of the people assembled in their 
Comitia, and for this act Cicero, as the jiresiding magistrate, was 
lu*ld responsible. It was in vain to urge that the Consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power; the Senate, in the present 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which tliey 
had no right to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a sen¬ 
tence which they had no right to pronounce. Nor were his 
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ROMAN LITKRATURP:.i^| 

It ombriiocs tlio period from is.c. 219 to uc. 201, comprehending 
the wholo of tho Second Punic War. The Fourth decade (bka. 
xxxi.-xl.) in entire, and also one-half of the Fiftli (bks. xli.-xlv.). 
These IT) books continue the history from bo. 201 to Bc. 1(37, and 
d(!Velop the progress ©f tlie Roman arms in Cisalpine Caul, in 
Maei'donia, (Ireece, aial^sia, gliding with the triumph of iEmilius 
Panllus. Of the remainmg books notliing is extant except incon¬ 
siderable fragments. TJie style of Livy may be j)ronounced almost 
fault h ss. In judging of his merits as an historian, we are bound 
to asei rtain, if ])ossible, the end which he proposed to hinisolf. 
N<o one who reads his work with atbuilion eati suppose that he 
ever conceived llie ])roj(*et of drawing up a critical history of Rome. 
Ilisiaim ^vas to oiler to his countrymen a clear and pleasing nai^ 
rative, which, ^\llile it gratified their vanit}’, shouhl contain no 
Startling imjjrobabilities or gross amplifi<‘ationa. To ellect this 
inirpose he studied with caro the writings of some of his more 
(‘elebratiMl predecessors in the same field. Put in no case did ho 
ever dream of asceiuling to the fountain-head, and ftever attempted 
to test the i^'curacy of his authorities by exaininiiig monuments of 
remote antiquity. 
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CHAPfEK XXXIl. 

FROM rOMPEY’S RETURN FROM THE EAST 'I’O CICERO’S BANISHMENT 

AND UECAlJi. B.C. 02-57 

PoMPKY, as WO Imvo already soon, roaohod Italy in R.c. 02. ^ It was 
j^onorally loan'd that ho would seize tin* su[iroiuo*j)ower, but lio 
soon oalmod tlioso approhonaioiis by dishandinj; his army immedi¬ 
ately after lauding at Ilrundusium. He did not however <uit<'r 
Home in triumph till the 80th of September, n.c. Gl. The triumph 
lasted two days, and surpassed in sph'udour every spoetaelo that 
Homo had yet scon. Tlio tablets carried in the proei'ssion, on 
wliich liis victories wore emblazoned, declar<.d tliat ho liad taken 
1000 strong fortressi's, 900 towns, and 800 ships; that ho had 
foundi'd 89 cities; that ho had raised the revenue of the Homan 
pi'ople from 59 millions to 85 millions; and that ho had brought 
into the public treasury 20,000 talents, lieforo his triumphal car 
walked 824 captive princes. 

Witli this triumph the first and most glorious part of Pompey’s 
life may bo said to have ended. Hitherto ho had been emidoyed 
almost exclusively in war; but now ho was called upon to play a 
prominent part in the civil commotions of tho Republic—a part for 
which neither his natural talents nor liis previous habits had in tho 
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least fitted him. From the death of Sulla to the present time, a 
period of nearly twenty years, ho had been unquestionably the first 
man in the Roman world, but he did not retain much longer this 
proud position, and soon discovered that the genius of Ciesar ha<l 
reduced him to a f^j'cond place in the state. It^\ould seem as if 
Pompey, on his ndurn to Rome, hardly knew to whi di party to 
attach liimself. lie had beep apjiointed to the command against 
tlie pirates and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocracy, and 
they still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. He could not 
therefore ally himself to the^i, especially too as some of their most 
Influential leaders, sucli as IM. Crassus^ and 1 j. Iniciillus, were his 
personal enemies. At the same time he seems to have been indis¬ 
posed to unite himself to the popular party, which had risen 
into im])ortance during his absence in the Fast, and over which 
Cajsar possessed unbounded influence, liut the obji'ct which en¬ 
gaged the imim'diate attention of Pompey was to obtain from the 
Senate a r;;tilieation of his acts in A.'iia, and an assignment of 
lands wdiich he had promised to his veterans. order to secure 
this object, lie had purchased the Con.sulship for one vf his officers, 
L. Afranius, who was elected with Q. INIetellus for ii.c. GO. Hut 
L. Afranius w’as a man of slender ability ; ami the Senate,'glad of 
an opportunity to put an affront upon a person wln^m they both feared 
and hated, resolutely refuseo to sanction Pompi'y s measnrt's in 
Asia. This was the unwisest thing they could have done. If they 
had known their real interests, they would liave yiedded to all 
Pompey’s wishes, and have sought by every means to win him over 
to thoil side, as a counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
influence of CaD.sar. But their short-sighted policy tlirew l‘ompey 
into Ca3sar’s arms, and thus sealed the downfall of their party. 
Pompey was resolved to fulfil the promises ho had made to his 
Asiatic clients and his veteran troo[)s. 

Caesar hud retunieil from Spain in the middle of this year. He 
had been in that yirovinee for one year as Propraetor, iluring which 
time he displayed that military ability which was soon to bo exhi¬ 
bited on a still more con.spicuous field. He subduc*d the moun¬ 
tainous tribes of Lusitania, took the town of Brigantium in the 
country of the Gallaeci, and gained many other advantages over 
tho enemy. His troops saluted him as Imperator, and the Senate 
honoured him by a public thank.sgiving. He now laid claim to a 
triumph, and at tho same time wished to become a candidate for 
the Consulship. For tho latter puq>oso his presence in the city 
was necessary; but as lie could not enter tho city without relin¬ 
quishing his triumph, he applied to the Sc5nate to be exempted from 
the usual law, and to become a candidate in his absence. As this 
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was refused, ho at onco relinquished Ins triumph, entered the city 
and became a ciindidaie for tluj Consulship. Ho was elected with¬ 
out <lifIicuUy, but the aristocracy succeeded in associatin<^ with 
liim in th<5 Consulship M. Bibnliis, who belonged to the opposite 
party, tuid wlio had likewise been his coilefi''ue in the ^dilcship 
and l*r;eK)rship. • 

Cicsar now represented to Pomp^'y the importance of detaching 
from tlio aristocracy M. Crassus, wlio, by his connexions and im¬ 
mense wealth, possessed great political inllueneo. Pompey and 
Crassus had for a long time past bry;ai <lcadly enemies, but they 
were now reconciled, and the three entered into a*li agreement to 
divide ilio powi-r between th(“ms<‘lv(‘s. Tliis lirst Triumvirate, as 
it is called, was therefore imTi'ly a jirivato arrangc'inent btjtweon 
the thn-e most powerful m<*n at Koine, wdiieh rcniamcd a secret till 
the proceedings of Ciosar in his C<msulship showed tliat ho was 
supported by a power against whieii it was in vain for liis enemies 
to struggle. • 

As soon as Caesar had entered upon his Consulship he proposed 
an agrarian* law for the division of tin* rich Campanian land. The 
<*xei*iilion of tlie law was lo b(‘ intrusted to a board of twenty 
(‘omn^ssumers. Tlie opjiositton of the aristocratical party was in 
vain. Pompey and (ha^siib sp(»ke in fav'tmr of the law ; and the 
former di*clared that he w'oiild Ifting both sword and buckler 
against those w’ho used the sword. On the day on which it 
was put to tlie vote Jhbulus and the otluT nnuubeTS of the aris¬ 
tocracy W'cre driven out of the forum by force of arms: the law 
was carried, tluj connnissioners appointed, and aboujt 2(),()0v^ citizens, 
comiinsing of course* a great number of Pompi y’s veterans, received 
allotments subsequently, liibulus, despairing of being able to offer 
any further resistance to Cicsar, sliiii himself up in liis own house, 
and did not appear again in public till the expiration of Jiis Consul¬ 
ship. 

Cmsar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey’s acts 
in Asia; aiul, to cement their union more elosidy, gave his only 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. His next step was to 
gain over tlu^ Kquites, who had rendered oflieient si'rviee to Cicero 
in his Consulship, and lind liitherlo supported tlie aristocratical 
party. An excellent ojiportiinity now occurri'd for accomplishing 
this object. In tlicir eagerness to obtain the fanning of the public 
tuxes in Asia, tlie Equites liad agreed to pay too largo a sum, 
and accordingly petitioned the Senate for more favourable terms. 
This, however, had b(*en opposed by Mctellus (.eler, Cato, and 
others of the aristocracy; and Caisur therefore now carried a law 
to relievo the Equites from one-third of the sum which they had 
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Hgrood to pay. Having thus gratified the people, the Equites, 
and Ponipey, he 'was easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to sup¬ 
pose that he already k iw tlmt the struggle between the ditferent 
parties at Home must eventually be terinliiatcd by the sw«rd. The 
same causes were still in opepition which had led to the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla ; and lie was well aware that the 
aristocracy wouhl not hesitiite to call in the as.sistanco of force if 
they should ever succeed in (fetaching Pompey from his interests. 
It was therefor'b oi the first importance for him to obtain an army 
whi<‘li he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. Ac¬ 
cordingly lie induced the Tribune Vutinius to propose a bill fo the 
people granting him the provinces of Cisalpine (hiul and lllyneuni 
for five years (u.o. iiS-ol). Tran^alpine Gaul was shortly afier- 
wunls added. Ciesar chose the Gallic provinces, as he would thus 
be able to pafes tlie winter in Italy, and Jieep up bis eomniuiiication 
with the city, while the disturbed state of FurtluT,/laiil promised 
him sufih’ient materials for engaging in a series of wtfrs hi wliich 
he might employ an army that would afterw'ards be devoted to Ins 
purposes. In addition to these considerations’, Ca?sar wasi* also 
actuated by the ambition of subduing for ever that nation wiiieli 
had once sui’ked Home, and which had been, from the earliest 
times, more or less an object of dread to tlie Koman state. 

The Consuls of tlie following year (u.c. 08 ) were L. C^alpiirnius 
Piso and A. Gabinius. Piso was Cujsar's father-in-hiw, and Gabi- 
,uius in his Tribivmte had proposed the law eonferriiig upon Pompey 
tlie command against th(‘ i>irates. Ciesar saw that it was evident 
they would support wdiutever tlie Triumvirs might wish. Cicero 
was now tlireutened with destruction. 

In U.C. 62, W’hile the wife of (hesar was celebrating in the house 
of Iier husbaiul, then Prietor and Pontifex Maximus, the rites of the 
Bona Dea, from winch all male creutiirc s were excluded, it was dis¬ 
covered that P. Clodius Puleher, a profiigute noble, whom we have 
seen inciting the army of Luciillns to insurrection, had found his 
way into tho mansion disguised in woman’s api>arel, and, having 
been detected, Iiad made his escape by the help of a femalo slavo. 
The matter was laid before the Senate, and by them referred to tho 
me inhers of the Pontifical College, who passed a resolution that 
sacrilege had been committed. Cajsar forthwith divorced his wife. 
Clodliis was impeached and brought to trial. In defence lio 
pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that he was at Iriteramna at tho 
very time when the crimo was said to liavo been committed; but 
Cicero came forward as a witness, and swore that ho lia<I met and 
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spoken to Olodhia in Romo on the day in question. In spite of this 
decisive testimony, and the evident ^uilt of the accused, the 
Judiccs pronounced him innocent by a majority of voices (b.c. G1). 
Clodius now vowed dejydly vtmgeunce against Cicero. To accom¬ 
plish his purpose more readily, ho determined to become a can¬ 
didate tor the Tribunate, but for this it was nec(?sfaary in the 
first place that ho sliould be adA>pted into a Plebiiian family by 
means of a spi*cial law. This, aftrr protracted opposition, was at 
length accomplishe<l through the intt'rh^reiice of the Triumvirs, 
and he was (dected Tribune fur n.c. #>8. • 

One of the first acts of (.dodius, after ent(‘ring upon office, was 
to pvu})ose a bill interdicting from lire and water any one who 
slioui 1 bo found to have put a Itoman citizen to death untried. 
Cicero changt^d his attire, and, assuming th*i gar!) of one accused, 
went round the fonim soliciting tin; compassion of all whom he 
nn*t. For a hrief period public sympathy was awakimed. A large 
number of the Senate and the Fquites appearo<l also in mourning, 
and the bi*tter#|)ortion of tlie citizens seemed resolved to (‘spouse 
his eaur>e. •lJut all di'inon^yrations of siieh feelings W(;re promptly 
repn ssed by l*is(i and Oabinius. t^•esa^ bad previously made over- 
tures^o Ciet‘ro, wliieh tlie orator, ovt'rniting Ids inliu(*uee and rc- 
lyin/ upon the siijqiort of l^^mpey» luul rejected. Tin* Triumvirs 
now left him to Ids fate; and CieiTo, giving way to dt'spair, qiiilti'd 
UoiiK' at the beginning of April (n.e. 58 \ and reached Brundiisium 
about tli(‘muldle of the month. From thence he erossed over to 
(.recce. Tin* instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
a law was jmssed pronouncing his baidshmi‘nt, •forbidding any 
011(5 to (•nt(‘rlain or liarbonr him, and (h'liouueing as a public tuiemy 
whosoever sliould tak(‘ any steps towards proeunng his recall. His 
mansion on tlie Falutiiu', and his villas at Tnseulum ami Formiae, 
were at tin; same time givi'ii over to j>lunder and destruction. 
Clodius, having thus gratitie<l Ids hatred, did not care to consult 
any longer tlie vi(5ws of the Triumvirs. Ili5 restorrd Tigranes to 
liberty, whom Fompeyhad kej>t in eonliiieim’nt, ritlieiiled the great 
Iniperator b(‘lbri) tin; peoide, and was ae»*us('d of making an attempt 
upon his life. IVmipt'y in revenge resolwd to procure the recall 
of Cic(‘ro from banishment, and \Nas thus brought again into 
some fri(*n(lly coniu'xions wdtli the aristoeratical party. Tho new 
Consuls (n.(.\ 57) were favourable to (Cicero; but tlioiigli Clodius 
was no long(*r in office, he laid several jiartizans among tho Tri¬ 
bunes wlio otlered the most velu'nu'iit opposition to the restoration 
of his great enemy. Ono of the chief siqqiorti'rs of Cicero was tho 
Tribune T. Annins Milo, a man as imi>riueipled and violent as 
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Clodius himself. He opposed force to force, and at tlio licad of a 
baud of gladiators attacked tho hired rufiians of Clodius. The 
streets of Romo were tlu; scetios of almost daily conllicts between 
the leaders of tlieso assassins. At length the Senate, with tho full 
approbation of Pornpey, determined to invito tlie voters from tho 
different parts of Italy to repair to Rome and assist in carrying a 
law for tho recall of Cicero. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, 
the bill was passed by an overwhelming majority. On tho same 
day Cicero quitted Dyrraeliium, and ero.s.sed ov<*r to Brundusium. 
He received deputations and (^ongr.itulatory addresses from all tho 
towns on the lino of the Appian Way; and having arrived at Romo 
on the 4th of Sept<*mber, a vast multitude poured forth to,meet 
him, while tho crowd rent the air with acclamations as lie passed 
through the forum and ascended the capitol to render thanks to 
Jupiter (k.c. 57). 





Templo of Herculca at Rome, 




Tviuple of Noniausui* (.Vjmo), uow called the JUaison Came. 


^ • CIIAPTKK XXXIII. 

^ r.1*:SAU S CAMPAK-V^'S IN GAUL. B.C. 58 - 50 . 

C.usA,B sot out for liis provinco im^uodi'itcly after Cicero had gone 
into oxile (n.o. 58). During the next nine years ho was occupied 
with the subjugation of Gaul. In tliis time ho cou<|uerod the 
wliole of Transalpine (bail, which liad hitherto boon independent 
of the Koiuuus, witli tlie exception of the part called Provincia. 
Twice ho erossi'd tlio Hhine, and carried the t«‘r#or of tin? liomaii 
anus beyond that river. Twice lie landed in Hritain, wliicli had 
been hitherto unknown to the Itomans. Wo can only otfer a very 
brii f sketch of the principal events of each year. 

lumt Camp(U(jn^ n.c. 58.—Cief»ur b'ft Ivonio towards the latter 
end of April, and arriveil at Geneva in eight days, llis lirst cam¬ 
paign was against the llelvetii, a Gallic p<‘oplo situated to the 
north of the Lake of (Jeneva, and between the Rhine and Mount 
Jura. This jicoiile, quitting tlieir homes, had passed through the 
country of the Secpiani, and were plundering the territories of the 
/Edui. Three out of their tour elans had alreadv ero&si‘d the Arar 
‘(Sadne); but the fourth, which was still on the eastern side of the 
river, was surprised by Cmsar and cut to jiiires. Ho then threw 
a bridge across tin* Arar, followed them cautiously for some days, 
and at length fought a pitched battle with them near the town of 
Bibracte {Autun). The Hel vetii were defeated with great slaughter, 
and the remnant compelled to return to their former homes. 
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Tim’s great victory rai.S('(l Cesar’s fame among tlio various tribes 
of Gauls; and the solicited his assistance against Ario- 

vistus, a German king who had invaded Gaul, and was constantly 
bringing over the Rhine fresh swarms of (Germans. Cmsar com¬ 
manded Ariovistus to aj'stain from intro<liit'^ng any more Germans 
into Gaul, to restore the hostages to the, Itldiii, and not t,o attack 
tho latter or tln*ir allies, A liaugldy answer was returned to these 
commands, and both parties i>repari‘tl for war. Cmsar advanced 
northwards through the country o*’ the Seqmini, took po.ss<'ssion of 
Vesoiitio {J3fsaji(;on\ an important town on the Dubis {Donhs), and 
some day’s afterwards foiiirlit aMeeisive battle witli Ariovistus, who 
• suffered a total defeat, and tb'd with tlie remains of his army to the 
Rhine, a diatancc of fifty milt‘s. Only a very few, and among* tho 
rest Ariovistus himself, crossed the river; tho rest yvero cut to 
pieces by the Roman cavalry. 

Second Campahjn^ i;.c. 57.—The folloyving year yvas occupied 
with the Bel"ic war. Alarmed at Ci’^sar’s success, tho various 
Belgic tribes yvhich dwelt betyveen the Sequana (Sente) ami the 
Rhine, and were the most yvarlike of all tho Gauht, had entered 
into a confederacy to oppose him, and ha«l raised an army (jf 3(M),(HK> 
men, Cmsar opeiUMl thf‘ camj»aign by, marching into the country 
of tho Remi, who submitted at his approach. He tlieii crossed tlio 
Axona (A/swe), and pitched hisicamp in a .sin»ng position on tho 
right bank. Tho enemy soon Is gaii to suffer from want t)f pnv 
visions, and they came to tlio resolutum of breaking up their vast 
army, and retiring to their own ti rntories. Hitherto Ciesar had 
remained* in his entrenchments, but ho now broke up from his 
quarters, and ri Aumed tho olb nsivo. Th<5 Suessiom’s, tho Bello- 
vaci, and Ambiani yvero sulxlued in suceesMon, or surri iidered of 
their own ac.cord; but a more* formidable task ayvuited him yvheii 
ho caino to tho Nervii, tho most warlike of all tho B(‘lgic trilu's. 
In their country, near the river Kaliis (Sambre\ the Roman anny 
was surjirised by tho enemy while engaged in fortifying the eaiuj). 
Tho attack of tlio Ni'rvii yvas so unexp(.‘eted thatheforo tho Romans 
could form in rank tlio enemy yvas in their midst; tho Roman sol¬ 
diers began to give way, ami the battle seemed entirely lost. Csosar 
freely exposed bis oyvn jicnson in tho first lino ot tlio bulth*, and 
discharged alike tho duties of a lirayx* soldiiT and an able general. 
His cX(Ttion.s and tho disi'iidino of the Roman troops at length 
triumphed; and tho NtTvii were difeateil yvith sneh iinmenso 
slaughter, that out of 00,000 fighting-men only 500 rtunained in tho 
state. When tho Senate received tlio dt'siiab'hes of Ciesar announ¬ 
cing this victory, tluiy doerood a public thanksgiving of fifteim days 
—a distinction which had never yot been grunted to any ono. 
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Third Campaign, B.c. 50.—In the^Ihird campaign Caesar com- 
j>lcted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a naval 
war against the Vciuiti, the inhabitants of the modern Brittany, 
and by means of his lieutenants conquered the remaining tribes 
who still held out. In the later part of the juinmer Caesar marched 
against the Morini and Menapii (in the neighbourhood of Calais 
and Boulogne). Thus all Gaul ^lad been apparently reduced to 
subjection in three years; but the spirit of the people was yet un¬ 
broken, and they only waited for an opportunity to rise against tlieir 
coiKpierbrs. 

Fourth Campaign, n.c. 55.—In tlnl following yt^r Caesar dtder- 
mined to attsick the Germans. The Gauls had suffered too much 
i!i the Last three campaigns to make any further attempt against 
the Komaiis at present; but Cjesar’s ambition would not allow' 
liim to be idhi. Fresh wars must bo undertaken to tanploy his 
troops in ai'tive st‘rvice. 'Pnvo German tribis, the Usipeb's and 
the Tenehtheri, had Ix'on driven out of tlmir own (^ounlry by the 
Suevi, and had crossed the lihino wdth the intention of settling 
in Gaul. Jfhft, liowever, Ca*sar was resolved to prevent, and ac¬ 
cordingly prei)ared to attack them. The G<*rmans opened nego- 
tiatiqjis w'lth him, but while these w’ero going on a body of 
their cavaIry^lefeate<l Cjcsar’s Gallic liorse. On the next day all 
the German chiefs came into C;es{#r’s camp to apologise for what 
they had dom*; but Cicsar detained them, and straightway led his 
troo])s to attack tin' enemy. Heprived ot their leaders and taken 
by surprise, th(‘ (iermans, after a feeble resistance, tt)ok to flight, 
and were almost all destroyed by the Boman cavalry. After this 
victory Ciesar resolved to cross the Kbiuo in ordt'f to strike terr(>r 
into the (iermans. In ten days he built a briilge of boats across tho 
river, probably in tho neighbourhood of Cologne; and after spend¬ 
ing eighteen days on the east(‘rn side of the llliine, and ravaging 
tho country of the Sigainbri, ho returned to Gaul and broke down 
tile bridg«‘. 

Although the greater, part of the summer was mnv gone, Cmsar 
resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking this expedi¬ 
tion at such a late pc'riod of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation, than with any 
view to pc*rmanent conquest at present. He accordingly took witli 
him only two legions, with which ho sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, betwiaui Calais and Boulogui')* effected a 
laialing Hom(‘whero near tho South Foreland, after a severe struggle 
with tho natives. Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Ciosar; but, in conseqiuaico of the loss of a great 
part of the Roman fleet a few days afterwards, they took up arms 
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again. Being however defeated, they again sent offers of submis¬ 
sion to Ciesur, who simply demanded double the number of hostages 
ho had originally required, as he was anxious to return to Gaul be¬ 
fore the autumnal equinox. 

The news of these fvietories over the Germans and far-distant 
Britons was receivial at Home with tiie gieatest enthusiasm. The 
Senate voted a ])ublio tiianksgivyig of twenty days, notwithshniding 
the opposition of Cato, who deelaix^l that Ciusar ouglit to be de¬ 
livered up to theUsipetes and Teiichtheri, to atone for lus treachery 
in seizing the saen d persons of ambassadors. 

Fifth Campatijn, n.c. 5-1.—T^Jio greater part of C:nsar's lifth cam¬ 
paign was oceiipied witli his second invasion of Britain. He sailed 
from the port Itius wdth an army of live legions, and luiuh'd wiVlioiit 
opposition at tlio same place as in tlie former year. The British 
states liad intrusted the supreme command to Cn.'^sivellaunus, a 
chief whose territories were divided from the maritime states by 
the river Tapiesis (^Tluimes). The Britons bravely opposed the 
progress of the invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage¬ 
ments. Cajsar crossed the Thanu's above Lomldn, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Kingston, took ^he town of Oas.sivellaunus, 
and conquered great part of the coiii.ties of Essex uml Midd,Jesex. 
In consequence of these disasters, Cassivellaunus siled for peace; 
and after demanding hostages,‘Und settling the tribute which Bri¬ 
tain should pay yearly to the Koman peo[)le, Cie^ar reluriu'd to 
Gaul towards the latter jiart of the summer. 1I«* gained no more 
by his second invasion of Britain than by his first, lie had pene¬ 
trated, it is true, further into the country, but bail left no garri.sons 
or military estafilishments behind him; and the j)eople obeyed tlu* 
Homans as little afterwnrds as they had dom^ 1 m‘ fore. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of corn in Gaul, Caisar was 
obliged to divide his forces, and btation his legions for the winter 
in different parts. This seemed to the Gauls a favourable op¬ 
portunity for recovering tlieir lost iiidependenee, and destroying 
their conquiTors. The Ehurones, a (iallic people Ixdween the 
Meuse and the Kliine, msir the modern Totujros^ dt'stroyeil the de¬ 
tachment under the eommaml of T, T’lturius Suhinus and f j. Aurun- 
euleius Gotta. Thtjy next attacked tiie camp of Q. Cicero, the 
brother of the orator, who was staiioiu^d among the Nervii. Cicero 
repulsed the enemy in all tlnur attempts, till he was at length re¬ 
lieved by Cajsar in person, who came to bis assislaneo with two 
legions as soon as he heard of the dangerous posiliou of his legate 
The forces of the emimy, wbieh amounted to (50,000, were defeated 
by Ose.Hur, who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his men for 
the bravery they had- shown. 
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Sixth Campaign, n.c. 53.—In the next year the Gauls again took 
lip arms, and entered into a most formidable conspiracy to recover 
their imlependence. Tlie destruction of the lioman troops under 
Sahinus and Cotta, and tlic imsottled state of Gaul during the 
winter, had letl Cicsar to apprelioud a ^feneral rising of the 
natives; «and lie luul accfirdingly levied’ two new legions in Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul, and obtained one fr^m Poinpey, who was remaining 
ill the neighbourhood of Rome us Proconsul ^^ith the imperium. 
Being tlius at tlie hewl of a pow(*rful army, he was able to .subdue 
the tribes tliat revolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Seiiones, 
Carnutes, Menapii, and Treviri to I’eturn to obedience. But as 
tlie Treviri had Ihhju supporti'd by the (Jennans, he* crossed the 
Rhine again a little above the spot where he had pus.sed over 
two years before; and after receiving the sul)mi.ssion of the IJbii, 
ravaged the country of the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid 
waste the country of the Eburones w'ith lire and sword. At the 
I’onclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a strict iiuj^uiiy into the 
revolt of tlie ^enon<‘S and Carnutes; and caused Aceo, who had 
been the cljief ringleader in tlie conspiracy, to be put to death. 

Serntih Campaig^i, n.C. 52?—The unsuccessful issue of last year’s 
revolt had init yet damped th«» spirits of the Gauls. The execution 
of Ai'co- had friglitimed all the chiefs, as every one feared that his 
turn might come n<*xt; the hatred- df the Roman yoke was intense; 
and thus all tlie materials were reudy for a g(‘iieral conllagration. 
It was fir.st kindled by the Carnutes, and in a short lime it spread* 
from district to district till almost the whole of Gaul was inflames. 
Even the Aldui, who had been hitherto the faithful allii s of the 
Romans, and luul assistoil them in all their war.s, sul*sequently joined 
the giMieral ri^volt. At the head of the iiiMirrection was Verein- 
getorix, a young man of noble family beloiiiring to the Arverni, 
and by far tlu' ablest general tliat Ciesar luul yid encountered. 
Never before had the Gauls been so uniti'd: Cicsar's conquests of 
the last six years seemed to be now entirely lost. The eanipaigii 
of this year therefore was by far tlie most arduous that Cuisar had 
yet carried on; but his genius triumphed ov(‘r every obstaeh', and 
rendered it tho most brilliant of all. lie concentrated his forces 
with incredible rapidity, and lost no time in attacking the chief 
towns in tlu* hands of the enemy. Velluunodnnnm (in the country 
of Chdiean-liamhm\ G(*nahum {Orlmns), and Noviodimum (^Kouaii, 
between Orleans and Bourgt*s\ fell into his haiuls without ilitlieiilty. 
Alarmed ut his rapid jirogress, Vereingettuix persuaded his country- 
moii to Iny waste tlieis country and destroy their towns. #This plan 
was accordingly carried into ctfect; but, eontmry to the wishes of 
Vercingetorix, Avuricum {JSourges), tho chief town of the Biturigea, 
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and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the general destnic. 
tion. This town Cajsar accordingly besieged; and, notwithstanding 
tho heroic resistance of the Gauls, it was at length taken, and all 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were indiscriminately 
butcliered. n 

Cajsar now divided his army into two parts: one division, con¬ 
sisting of four legions, he sent, ipider the command of T. Tjabienus, 
against the Senones and Parisii; the other, conij)rising six legions, 
he led in person into the country of the Arverni, and with them laid 
siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). Tho revolt of the A-Cdni shortly 
afterwards compelled him to liaise the siege, and inspired the Gauls 
with fresh courage, Vereingetorix retired to Ah‘sia (Altse in 
Brngundy), whicli was considered impregnable, and resolv^hd to 
wait for succours from his countrymen. Gu'sar immediately laid 
siege to the place, and drew lines of circTiinvallation around it. 
The Romans, however, were in their turn soon surrounded by a 
vast Gallic a^rny wliich liad assembled to raise the siege. Ca3sar's 
army was tlius j)luced in imminent peril, and on no occasion in 
his whole life was liis military genius so conspicuous. lie was 
between two great armies. Vereingetorix had 70,000 men in 
Alcsia, and the Gallic army without consisted of between 2n'0,{)00 
and 300,000 men. Still ho would not raise tlie siege. He pre¬ 
vented Vereingetorix from bnitiking tiirough tluj lines, (aitirely 
routed the (hillic army without, and finally compelled Alesia to 
surrender. Vereingetorix himself fell into Jiis liands. The fall of 
Alesia was followed by the submi.ssion of the AOdui and Arverni. 
Cmsar then led his troops into winter-quarters. AflcT re(‘(‘iving 
lus despatches, “ihe Senate voted him a public tliauksgiving of 
twenty <lav.s, as in the year n.c. .55. 

Eighth Campaign^ n.c. 51.—The victorie.s of tho preceding year 
had determined the fate of Gaul; but many states still remained 
in arms, and entered into fresh conspiracies during the winter. 
This year was occujjied in the reduction of these states, into tho 
particulars of whicli we nited not enter. During tho winter Cmsar 
employed himself in tho pacification of Gaul; and, as he already 
saw tliat his pre.s<;nco* would soon bo necea.sary in Italy, he was 
anxious to remove all cause.s for future wars. Ho accordingly 
imposed no new taxes, triiuted tho states with honour and respect, 
and bestowed great presents upon the chiefs. Tho experience of 
the last two years hud taught tlie Gauls that they hail no hope of 
contending successfully against Cicsar; and, as lu' now treated them 
with mildiiess, they were tho more readily induced to submit 
patiently to tho Roman yoke. 



INTERNAL HISTORY, FROM THE RETURN OF CICERO FROM RANISI?- 
MENT TO tup: commencement of the civil war.—EXPEDI¬ 
TION AND DEATH OF CUASSUS. D.C. 67-OO, 


Cicero returned from tianishment an altered man. Tlioii^h liia 
return had been gloriout?, lie saw tliut Ins position was entirely 
ehanp;ed, and be was forced to yield to a pow('r wbicb be no longer 
dared to resist. lie even lent liia support to the 'rriumvirs, and 
praised in public tbos<! proec'cdings wbicb lu' bad once openly and 
loudly condemned. Meantime the power of roinpey liad been 
sbaben at Home. A inisimderstanding bad sprung up between bini 
and Crassus; and Cato and the other leaders of tbo aristoemoy 
attacked biin witli tbo utmost vebemenec. ^J’lie Staiate began to 
entertain hopes of recovering their power. They dett'rmined to 
support L. Domitius Abenobarbus, who, in u.c. 50, bad ||ccomo a 
candidate for tbo Consulship for tbo following year, and who 
tiireatened to deprive Ctesnr of bis provinces and armies, XJuder 
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these circumstances Caosiir invited Pompcy and Crassus to meet 
him at Luca {Lticca) in the spring of n.c. 56. llo reconciled them 
to^ each other, and arranged that they were to be Consuls for the 
next year, and obtain provinces and armies, wliile he himself was 
to have his governiAeiit prolonged for another live years, and to 
receive pay for his trooj)s. On their re'turn to Home P6mpey and 
Crassus became candidatt's ftr the Consulshij) ; but Domitius 
Alienobarbus, supported' by Cato and tlie aristocracy, offered'a 
most determined opposition. The Consul Lciitulus Murecllinus 
likewise was resolved to use every means to prevent their election; 
and, finding it*impossil)le to^’carry their (‘lection while Mareellinus 
was in oflico, tliey availed tliemselves of the veto of two of tlie 
Tribunes to prevent the Consular Comitia from being hefd tiiis 
year. The elections therefore did not take plact^ till the beginning 
of n.c. 55, under the presidency of an interrex. Even then Aheno^ 
barbus and Cato did not relax, in tht*ir. o])position; and it was not 
till tlio arifed bands of Pompcy and Crassus had cleared the 
Campus Murtius of their adversaries that they^ were declared 
Consuls for the second time (n.c. 55). r 

They forthwith proceeded to carry Into efic^ct the compact that 
had been made at Luca. They indncedtiie Tribune C. 'l’ro?)onius 
to bring forward two bills, one of which gave the pnn'ince of the 
two Spains to Pompcy, and thfit of Syria to Crassus ; tlie other pro¬ 
longed Caisar s government for live years more, namely from the 1st 
of January, n.c. 53, to the tmd of the year 41). Pompey was now at 
the head of the state; and at the expiration of his year of ofiiee 
would fio longer be a private man, hut with the command of an 
army and in poasesftion of the imperium. Witli an-army he felt sure 
of regaining his former influence. lie had now eoinpleted the 
theatre which ho had been some time building; and, as a means of 
regaining the popular favour, lie r<.*solved to open it with an exhi¬ 
bition of ganuis of unparalh‘led splemhiur and niugnifieenco. The 
building itself was worthy of the coiupieror of the East. It was 
the first stone theatre that had been erected at Rome, and was 
sufficiently large to accomrmxlute 40,000 spectators. The gamc'S 
exhibited lasted many days. Five hundred African lions and 
eighteen elephants wore killed. A rhinoceros was likewise ex¬ 
hibited on this occasion for the first time. Pomp('y sent an army 
into Spain under the corniiiiiml of Ids lieuteiuints, L. Afranius and 
M. Pctreiu.s, while he liimself remained iti the neighbourhood of 
Rome as Proconsul. 

Reforiithe end of the year Crassjus set out for Syria, with the 
intention of attacking the Parthians. Ho was anxious to distin¬ 
guish himself in war, like Pompey and Ccesur; and, though upwards 
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of sixty years of ago, lie chose rather to enter upon an undertaking 
for which he liad no genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth 
and influence at liorno. He crossed the Euphrates in b.c. 54, but, 
liesitating to proc*(M;d at once against Partluj^ he gave the enemy 
time to assemble his forces^ and returned to Syria without accom¬ 
plishing anything of importance. Ho spent the winter in Syria, 
where, instead of exercising his'troops and preparing for the 
ensuing cani[)aign, he plundered the temples, and employed his time 
in colh'cting money from every quarter. In the following spring 
(b.c. .53) ho again crosse<l the Euph^tes, and plynged into the 
samly deserts of Mesopotamia. ID) trusted to the guidance of an 
ArabUn (diieftain, wlio promised to lead him by the shortest way h) 
the enemy. But this man was in the jiay of Surenas, tlie Partliian 
geiH‘ral: and when he had brought the Romans into the open plains 
of Mesopotamia, h(* seized a frivolous pretext, and rode off to inform 
Surenas that the Roman army was deliven d into his hands. The 
Parthians st)on appeare<l. They worried the deiisel^Mnarshalled 
Romans with aiiowers of arrows ; and by feigned ndreats, during 
w’hich tliey t'ontinufd to dise^iargo their arrows, they led the Romans 
into disadvantageous positions. The son of Cras.sus, who had dis- 
tingufthed himself as one of Caisar’s lieutimants in Gaul, was 
slain; and the Romans, after sutjering great loss, retreated to 
Carrha', the Haran of Scripture. C>n the following day they 
continued their retreat; and Surenas, ft'aring that Crassus might 
after all make his esca]>e, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuffle which ensued was^ slain by 
Ronto unknowm hand. His hea<l was carried to th«> Parthian king 
Orodes, who caused melted gold to bo poured into the mouth, 
saying, “ Sato thyself now with that metal of which in life thou 
wort so greedy." Tw«‘nty thousand Roman troops wore slain, and 
ten thonsaiid taken prisoiu’rs, in this expedition, one of the most 
disastrous in which tho Romans were ever engaged. Only a small 
portion of the Roman army escapeil to Syria under tho command of 
L. Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of Ca>sar's assassins, who had 
displayed coiisnlerablo ability during tho war, but wliose advice 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 

The death of Crassus left Pompey and Ciesnr alone at the head 
of tho state; and it became evidmit that sooner or later a struggle 
would take place between tliem for the supn*macy. Tho death of 
Julia, in b.o. 54, to whom both her father aiul husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link wliich might have united them much longer. 
Pompey considered that ho had been tho chief means bf raising 
Cicsar to power, and ho appeared long to' have deemed it im¬ 
possible that the conqueror of Mithridates could be tlirowm into the 

• 
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Bfiailo by any popular leader. Such a result, however, was now im¬ 
minent. CsDSJtr’s brilliant victories in Gaul were in everybody’s 
mouth; and Pompey saw with ill-disj'uised mortification tl»at he 
was becoming the second person m the stete. 'I’liough this did noi 
lead him t<.) break with Cajsur at onct‘, it made him anxious t<t 
increase Ins power and influence, and he tln'refore now resolved, if 
possible, to obtain the Dictatorifiiip. lie accordingly used no effort 
to put an end to the disturbances at Romo between Milo and 
Clodius in this year, in hopes that all parties would bo willing 
to accede to his wishes in order to restore peace to tin; city. Milo 
was a candidate for tlic Consulship and Clodius for the Prtetorship. 
Each was attended by a band of liired rutlians ; battles took. Jjlaee 
between them daily in the forimi and the streets; all order and 
government were at an end. In such a state of things no tdections 
could be hold, and the confusion at huigth became downright 
anarchy, when Milo murdereil Chxlius on the 20th of January 
in the folliT/mg year (n.e. 52). Tfie two rivals had met iu‘ar 
BvwilUe, accompanied, as ur?ual, by their armed foRowers. A fray 
ensued. The party of Milo proved the stronger, and vdodius took 
refuge in a house. Hut IMilo attaeljed the house, dragged out 
Clodius, and having dLsputehed him eft him dead upon tlid'road. 
His body was found by a Senator, earried to Rome, and expostid 
naked to the people. Th<‘y were violently <‘xeited at the sight, and 
their feelings \vere still further inflamed by the harangues of the 
Tribunes. Tlio benches and tables of tlie Senate-house were seized 
to make a funeral pile tor tlieir favourite ; and not only the Senate- 
house but seve.ml othtT publie buildings were redneed to aslies. 
As the riots still continued, tlie Senate liad no longer any clioico 
but to call in the assistaiicu of INjiinicy. Tiiey therefore com¬ 
missioned him to collect troops and nut an end to tlio ilistnrbances. 
Poini>ey, who had obtained the great obji*et of his desires, obeyed 
witli alacrity , he was invested witli the siijirenie power of the state 
by being elected sole Consul on tlie 25th of FiJiruary; and in order 
to deliver tlio city from Milo and Ids myrmidons, lie brought for¬ 
ward laws against violence and bribery at elections. Milo was f)ut 
upon his trial; tlio court was surroumh'd with soldiiTs; Cicoro, 
who defended 1dm, was intimidated, and Milo was condemned, ami 
went into exile at Massilia.* Otliers shared tho sumo fate, and 
peace was once more r<*stored to tho stuti;. 

Pompey’s jealousy of Ciesur brought him into connexion with tho 

* Cicero sent to Milo at Massilia the oration which he meant to have deli- 
livered, the one which wc still have. Milo, after readini^ it, remarked, “ I am 
glad it was not delivered, f<n* I should then have been acquitted, and never 
known the delicate flavour of these Massiliun mullets.” 
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aristocratical party. After Julia’s death ho Imd married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellua Scipio, whom ho made his colleague on 
the first of August. His next step was to strike a blow at Cajsar. 
He brought forward an old law that no one shoi^d become a candidate 
for a public oilicc while absent, in order that Cscsar might be 
obliged to’resign his command, and to place himself in the power of 
his enemies at Rome, if ho wisliT'd to obtain the Consulship a 
second time.* Hut the renewal of this enactment was so mani¬ 
festly aimed at Cie.sar that Ids friends insisted ho should bo 
specially exempted from it; and as Pompey was yed prepared 
to break openly with him, he thought it more expedient to yield 
At the same time Pompey provided that ho himself should remain 
in coiiitnand of an army after his rival had ceased to liavc one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by wliich his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. And, in case Cjosar 
should obtain the Consulship, ho caused a law to bo enacted, in 
virtue of which no one could have a province till li\%> y<‘ars hud 
elapsed from tie# time of his holding a public office. Such wore 
tim precautituis adopted agiynst Cicsar, the uselessness of which 
time soon showed. 

In Mie following year (n.c. 51) Pompey declared himself still 
more openly on the side of the Senate ; but still ho shrank from 
8upj)(>rtiug all the violent imaisures of the Consul M. Claudius 
Mareellus, who proposed to semd a succt'ssor to (hesar, on the j>lea 
that the war in Gaul >vas finished, and to deprive him of the 
privilege of Ix'coming <*andidate for the Consulship in his j^JBence. 
Th(]MConsuls for the next year (n.c. 50\ L. A^hniliis Paullus ami 
C. Claudius Mareellus, and the powerful Tribune C. Curio, were all 
reckoned devoted parti/ans of Pompey and the Senate. Ciesar, 
liow('V**r, gained over Paullus and Curio by large bribes, and with 
a lavish hand distributed imimmse sums of mom‘y among the 
leading men of Itomo. It was proposed in the Senate by tho 
Consul C. IMarcellus that Cjcsur should lay down his command by 
tho 13th of Noveunber. But this was an unreasonable demand; 
Cicsar 8 government had upwards of another year to run : and if ho 
had come to Romo as a privato man to sue for the Consulship, 
there can bo no doubt that his life wmild have been sacrificed. 
Cato liad declared that ho would bring Cossar to trial as soon as ho 
laid down his command; but tho trial would have been only a 
mockery, for Pompey was in tho neighbourhood of tho city at tho 
head of an army, and would have overawed the judges by his 

♦ Ca?sar’s govcrnnuMit would expire at the end of u.c. 49, and he had there¬ 
fore determined to obtain the Consulship for b.c. 48, since otherwise he would 
become a privato pei^sou. 
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soldiery as at Milo’s trial. The Tribune Curio consequently mte^ 
posed his veto upon tlio proposition of Marcellus. U’ho Senator 
anxious to diminish Oie numbtT of liis troops, hud, under pretext 
of a war with tho Tartliians, ordered t^iat Ptmipey uiid Cjcsui 
siiould each furnish a legion to bo sent into the East. Tho 
legion which Pompey intended to devote to this service was ono 
he had lent to Cu'sur in n.r. 6d, and which ho now ucconlingly 
demanded buck ; and, although Cfosar saw tliat he should tlius be 
de})rived of two legions, whieli would })robably be enj])loyed against 
himself, he complied witli tho request. Upon their arrival in Italy, 
they were not sent to the East, but were onlered to pass the ^\lnter 
at Cajnia. Caisar took up his qua. iers at llavcnina, the last town 
ill his province bordering upon Italy. 

Though war seemed int'Vitable, Cmsar still showed himself will¬ 
ing to enter into negotiations with the aristocracy, and accordingly 
sent Curio with a letti'r addressed to the Senate, in which he 
expres.sed hfs rt'udiness to resign his command if Ponijic y would dc 
the same. Curio arrived at Pome on the 1st of .January, n.c. 411, 
the day on which the new Consuls L. Cornelius Kentulus and 
C. Claudius Marcellus eni<‘red upon their otlice. It was with great 
difficulty that the Tribunes, M. Antonius, afh'rwards tlu^. well- 
known Triumvir, aiul Q. Cassius Longinus, foreed the Senate to 
allow the letter to be read. After a violent de bate tin; motion of 
Scipio, Potiipcy's futlier-iu-law, was earned, " that Ca‘.^ar should 
dishaml his army by a certain day, and that if ho did not do so ho 
should,be regiirded as an enemy of the state.” On the (Ith of 
January the SV iiate passed the di^eree investing the Consuls.j\ilh 
Dictatori.'il power. Antonius and Cassius, considering their lives 
no longer safe, lied from the city in disguise to Cscsur s army, uml 
called upon him to protect the inviohihlo p(;rsons of the Tribum'.s. 
This was tho cri.sis. The Senate mtrn.sted the inamigimient of the 
war to Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops slioiihl 
be held, and voted a sum of money from the public treasury to 
Pompey. Pompey all along liad no apprehensions as to the war; 
he thought it impossible that>Cffisar should over march agaiii.st 
him; he was convinced that his great fame w'ould cause a multi¬ 
tude of troops to .flock around him whenever ho wished. In ad¬ 
dition to this he had bi’en deceived as to the disposition of Cic.sar’s 
troops: he had been led to believe that they were ready to dessert 
their general at the first opportunity. Consequently, when tho wi.r 
broke out, Pompey had scarcely any troops exce])t tho two legions 
which ho had obtained from Cmsar, and on the fidelity of which he 
could by no means rely. 
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FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SliTONO CIVIL WAR TO C^ESAR’s 

DEATH. B.C. 40-44. 

As soon as Cjvsar l(*arnt at Itavenna the last resolution of the 
S(Miat<‘, lie asst'nihled liis soldii'ra, informed th<‘m of tho ^vron«lfs lie 
luwl BUstaiiK'd, and oalli'd u[)on tliem to sniiporf liim. Findinj? 
tliem quite willing? to follow him, he eroshed tlie Jlubioon,* which 
Hcpiiruted hia province fioin Italy, and occupied Ariminum, where 
ho met with tho Tribunes. He eoinmenced his enterjnise with 
only one legion, consistinj:^ of .^)()00 foot-soldiers and .*100 ln>rs(*, but 
otliers iiad orders to follo\v 1dm from Transalpine Haul, and he was 
well aware of tho importance of exp(‘dition, that the enemy might 
have no time to complete their preparations. Though it was the 
middh‘ of winter, he pushed on with the utmo.st rajiidity, and such 
was the popularity of his cause in Italy, that city after city opened 
its gates to him, and his march was like a triumphal progress. 
jVrretium, Pisaurum, Faiiuni, Ancona, Iguvium, and Auximum fell 

( * Tho crossing of this stream was in reality a declaration of war against the 

Republic, and later writers relate that upon arriving at tho Rubicon Ca?sar 
long hesitated v hethor he shoxild take this irrevtK'ablc step, and that, after 
pondering many liours, he at length exclaimed, “ The die is east,” and plunged 
into the river. But there is not a \»ord of this in Cuesur’s own narrative, 
Romf. p 
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into liis hands. These successes caused the utmost consternation 
at Rome ; it was re]K)rted that Cfcsar’s cavalry were already at the 
j?ates; a general panic seized the Senate, and they tied from tiio 
city without even taking with them the money from the public 
treasury. Cicsiir eonthmed his victorious march through Picenum 
till he came to Corfinium, which L. Domitius Ahenobaibus held 
with a strong force ; but, as Pompey did not march to liis assisUinee, 
Domitius was unable to maintain the place, and fell iiiinself into 
Cajsar's hands, together with several other Senators and distinguished 
men. Cccssir, witli tht* same ch mency which he displayed throughout 
the whole of thf Civil War, dismissed tliem all uninjured. Hi! tlien 
hastened soutliward in pursuit of Poinpey, who liad now resolved 
to abandon Italy. lie readied Brundiisium lie fore Cassar, liul hud 
not sailed when the latter arrived before the town. Ciesar straight¬ 
way laid siege to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on the 17th 
of March, and embarked for (Jrecn*. Ciesar was unalile to follow 
liim for waii^ of ships. He accordingly marched back from Hrun- 
dusiuin, and repaired to Rom(% having thus in three montlis become 
the master of tlie wliole of Italy. „ 

The only opposition which C.esar nut with in Romo was from 
L. Metellus tlie Tribune, who attempted to prevent hiiu^from 
entering the public treasury, tiiougli the piople had given him 
permission to take from it as much money as hc‘ pleased. “ Stand 
aside, young man,” said Oiosar, “it is easier for mo to do than to 
Bay.” After remaining in the neighbourhood of Ronn* for a short 
time, he set out for Sjiain, leaving M. Lepidus in charge of the 
city and»M. Antonius in command of the tniops in Italy. lie sent 
Curio to drive Ojito out of Sicily, Valerius to take possisssion of 
Sardinia, and 0. Antonins to occupy Illyriciim. Curio and Valerius 
obtained possession of Sicily aiul Sanlinia without opposition ; and 
the former then passed over into Africa, which was in possession of 
the Pompeian party. Here, however, he encountered strong oppti- 
Bition, aiul at length was defeateil, and lost his life in a battle with 
Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported P. A tins Varus, tho 
Pompeian commander. C. Antonius also met with ill succcsh in 
Illyriciim, for Ids army was defeahsl, and he himself taken [irisonijr. 
Tliese disasters were more than eoiinterlialanced by C/esar’s vic¬ 
tories in the miiantimo in Spain. L(*aving Rome about the middle* 
of April, lie found, on his arrival in (faul, that Massilia refus(‘<l tc 
Hiibrnit to liirn. He besieged tho place forthwith, but, unable to 
take it immediati’ly, lie left C. Trebonius and D. Brutus with part 
of liis troops to [irosecute the siege, and continmal his march to 
Spain. On the upproacli of Cicsar, Tv. Afraniii.s and M. Pelreius, 
the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain, united their forces, and took up a 
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Btroiig position near the town of Ilerda (Lerkla in Catalonia), on the 
right bank of the Sicoris {Segre) After experiencing great diffi¬ 
culties at first and some reverses, Caasar at length reduced Afrauius 
and Petrt'ius to such straits that they wert^ obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismisstal uninjured, part of their troops 
disbanded, and the remainder incorporated juuong Caesar’s troops. 
Tlio conqueror then proceeded to'inarcli against Vhirro, who com¬ 
manded two legions in tlie Further Province ; but, after tlie victorj 
over Afrauius and Petreiiis, there was no army in Spain capable ol 
offering resistance, and Varro accordingly surnuidej^ed to CiChar on 
Ins arrival at Corduba {Cordova), lli’lving thus subdued all Spain 
in forty days, he returned to Ciaiil. Mu.ssilia had not yet yielded; 
but the siege had been j>rosecuted with so much vigour, that the 
inhabitants were compelled to surrender the town soon after he 
appeared before the walls. 

During his absence in Spain Cfcsar was appointed Dictator by 
the Prietor M. I^epidus, who had been empowered bJ*do so by a 
law passed for tlie purpose. On his returnto Home, Omsar assumed 
the new digyitj* but laid it down again at the end of eleven days, 
after holding the Consului* Cimiitia, in which he himself and 
P. Servilius Vatia were elected Consuls for the next year. But 
durinj^ these eleven days he caused some vt ry important laws to 
be passed. The first was intended^to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect to a great exti-nt the rights of creditors. He 
n(‘Xt restored all exih*s: and linallv he confern d tin* full citizen- 
ship upon the Transpadani, who had hitherto In-ld only th^ Latin 
franchise. • 

laying down the Dictatorship C.'csar went in December to 
Bruudusiuin, where he had previously onlered his troops to assemble. 
He hud lost many men in the long march from Spain, and also 
from sickness arising from their passing the antiimn in the south 
of Italy. Poinpey during the summer had raised a largo force 
in Gn'i'ce, Kgypt, and tlie Fast, the siaaie of his former glory. 
He had colleeted an army consisting of nine legions of Homan 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry; and his 
forces far siirpass(‘d in number those whieli Caesar bad assembled 
at Brundusium. Moreover Pomjiey's fleid, under the command of 
B^mlus, CaDsars colleague in his first Consulship, completely com- 
inj iTulcd the sea. Still Ciesar ventured to set sail from Brundusium 
oh the 4th of January, and lie arrived the next day in safety on 
tl o coast of Epirus. In conseqnenei*, however, of the small num- 
bijr of his ships, ho was able to carry over only seven legions, 
which, from the causes previously mentioned, had been so thinned 
us to amount only to 15,000 foot uiid 500 horse. After landing 
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this force he sent hack his ships to bring over the reinaiiKler; hut 
part of the fleet was intercepted in its return ])y M. liihulns, who 
kept up such a strict watch along the coast tlmt tlie rt'st of Ciesar’s 
army was obligetl for tl»e present to reinaiii at Brundusiuni. Cicsar 
was tlius in a critical posith n, in tlie midst of the tmeiny's country, 
and cut oft' from the rt‘st of his army; hut lu* knew tiiutf lie could 
tlioroughly roly on his men, and*'t here fore immediately commenced 
acting on the oftensive. After gaining possession of Oricum and 
Apollonia, he Iiasterujd northwards, in liopes of surprising Dyrrlia- 
chiiim, where Pompey’s stores were deposited ; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reach<*<l this tliwn before him, and both armies then 
encamped opposite to each otlier, Pompey on the rigid, and Ca'sar 
on the left bank of the river Apsus. Ciesar was now gr<*atly in 
want of reiidbrcemeiits, and such was his impatience tliat he at¬ 
tempted to sail across the Adriatic in a small boat. Tin; ^^aves ran 
so high that the sailors wanteil to turn back, till Ca;^ar ibscovered 
himself, tellftig tlami that they earrit fi Ciesar and his tbrtunes. They 
then toiled on, but the storm at length compelled them to return, 
and with ditticulty tlu‘y reached again the c«)ast of (Iri'ccc. Sliortly 
afterwards M. Antonins succeeded in^bringing over tin; remainder 
of the army. Pomp(‘y meantime hal'l retired to some high ‘^round 
near Dyrrhachinm, and, as he would not veiitun' a battle with 
Ciesar s vi-terans Cmsar begaiPto blockade him in his jiosition, and 
to <lraw lines of circninv’allation of an extraonlinary extent. l'lu‘y 
were nearly coniideted when Pompey forced a pas?>age through 
them, ^nd drove back Cmsar’s legions with consnlerable lo.s.s. 
CiPsar thus ftvnid him.self compelhd to retreat from hi.s present 
po.^ition, and accordingly eommeiHM'il his march for Tlu'ssaly. 
Pompey's policy of avoiding a general eiigagi'iia'iit with Cajsar s 
veteraii.s till ho eonld place more rcdiance upon liis own troop.s was 
undoiihtedly a wise one, and had been bitlierb) crowned W'itii sne- 
ce.ss; but he was jn’eveub d from carrying out the prudent ]>lan 
which he had formed for conducting the campaign. His camp was 
tilled with a multitude of Homan nobles, nime(piainte«l witli war, 
and anxious to return to tlieir cstuh'S in Italy and to the luxuries 
of the capital. His unwillingne8.s to figlit was s(‘t down to love 
of power and anxiety to keep the Senate in subjection. Stung 
witli the rejiroaches with wbicli bo was assailed, and elated 
in some degree by bis victory at Dyrrliacliium, he resolvi-d ||o 
bring tlie contc’st to an issue, Aceonlingly he offered batth* 
C.'e8ar in the plain of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, in Thc'Hstily. T1‘ 
numbers on either side were viTy nm^qual: Pompey iiad 4r),0(*') 
foot-sold ions and 700ft hor.se, Caxsar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 100«\ 
horse. The battle, which was fought ou the 0th of August, b.o. 
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48, according to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat of 
Vompey's army. 

Tile battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of Pompey and the Re¬ 
public. Pompey was at (3iiee driven to despaiA He made no attempt 
to rally his forces, thougb^he might still liavc collected a consider¬ 
able army ; but, regarding evio-ytWng as lost, he hurried to the sea- 
eoast with n f<*w friends. He embarked on board a merchant-ship 
at the mouth of the river Pi'iieus, and lirst sailed to Lesbos, where 
lie took on board his wife Cornelia, and from thence made for Cyprus. 
He now detiTmined to seek refuge yi Egypt, as lA* had been the 
means of n-storing to his kingiloin Ptolemy Auletes, the father of 
the ^ oung Egyptian monarch. On his ileatli in r..f\ 51 Ptolemy 
Aultdes had left directions that his .son should n ign jointly with 
his ehlcr sister Cleopatra. But their joint reign did not last long, 
for ITolemy, or rather Potliinus and Achillas, his chief advisers, ex- 
pidled his sister from the throne. Cleopatra collected a foice in 
Syria, with which she invaded Egypt. The gem rals of Ptolemy 
weri‘ eiicampedPojiposite lu-r, near Alexandria, when Ponipi y arrivi d 
otf the coast and craved th'w pioteetion of the young king. This 
request thriwv Potliinus and Achillas into great ditlieulty, for there 
were^iiiany of Pompey's old soldu'rs in the Egyptian army, and 
they feareil he would become masJiT of Egyiit. They therefore 
determiiu'd to jmt him to diath. Aeconlingly they sent out a 
small boat, took Pompey on boanl with three or four attendants, 
and rowed for the shore. His wife and friends watched him from 
the shi]), anxious to set^ in what maimer he would be received by 
tliffking, who w'as standing on the edge of the seaVith his troops. 
Just as the boat reached the shore, and Pomjx'y was in tlu‘ act of 
rising from his scat, in onlcr to step on land, he was stabbed in tlio 
luu’k by f^<‘ptimius, wdio had formerly Imh-ii one of Ins centurions. 
A<*hilla« and the rest then drew their swonls; whermijion Ponqiey, 
without uttering a W’t>rd, eoveri'd his faei* with Ids toga, and calmly 
suhmittcil to his fate. He liad just eonqdeted his 5Sth year. His 
head was cut olf, and his body, wliieli was east naked upon the 
shore, was hiiried by bis freedman Pldlijipus, who liad accom¬ 
panied him from the sliip. The head w'as brought to Caisar wlieii 
I n arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, hut he tiirmd away from tlio 
i 'gilt, shed tears at the untimely end of his rival, and put his mur- 
* (‘rers to di'ath. 

Wlieu news of the battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various 
aw’^s were jiassc'd which conferred supreme juhver upon Cicsar. 
Tliough absent, he was Humiliated Uictutor a second time, and for 

t * In reality on the 6th of June. 
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a whole year. He appointed M. Antonins his Master of the Horse, 
and entered upon the oilieo in Si‘i)teTul)er of this year (n.c. 48), 
Ho was also nominate<l to the Consulsliip for the next five years, 
thoui!:h ho di<l not afail Jiiinself of tliis'privilege; and he was 
invested with the tribimiciul power for lif*'. 

Cajsar went to Kgypt in pursu/.t of Potnpey, and upon his arrival 
there lie hi'came involved in a war, which detained him several 
months, an<l gave tlie rt'mains of the ronipeian party time to rally 
and to make fresh preparations for continuing the struggle. Tho 
wjir in Kgypt, usually called tho Alexandrine War, arose from 
C:esar's resolving to settle the disputes respecting the succession to 
the kingdom. He determined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations 
completely won his heart, arnl her hrotlu r Ptolemy should reign in 
common, according to tho provisions of tlieir father’s will; but as 
this decision was opposed by tho guardians of the young king, a 
war broke oi^t b<;tween tlioin and Ciosar, in which lie was for some 
time exposed to great danger on account of the small number of his 
troops. But, having received reinforcements, lie fluilly prevailed, 
and placed Cleopatra and her youngiur brother on tlie throne, 
the elder having perislied in the course of the contest. Cleopatra 
afterwjirds joined Caesar at Rome, and bore him a son i) imed 
Cmsarion. « 

After bringing tho Alexandrine War to a close, towards tho end 
of March, rt.o. 47. C:esar niarclual tlirougli Syria into I’ontns in 
order to attack Pharnaces, tho stm of the e(;lt>hrated Mithridates, 
who had defeated Cn. Domitiiis Calvmus, one ofCiesar’s lieutenants. 
This war, however, did not <h'tain liim long; for IMiarnaces, ^ven¬ 
turing to come to an open battle with tho Dielator, was utterly 
defiiutod, on the 2nd of August, near Zela. It was in rt fercnco to 
this victory that Ca*sar s<‘nt the eelehrate<l laconic desjiatch to 
the Senate, Kea?, ridi^ vici, “ I came, I saw, 1 (M>ii(]uered.” He 
then pr<K*eed(;d to Rorm*, caused himsedf to lx* appointed Dictator 
for another year, and nominated M. TKmilhw TiCpidus his master 
of the hor.se. At the same time he quelled a formidable mutiny of 
his troops which ha<l broken out in Campania. 

Cmsar did not remain in Rome more than two or throe months. 
With his usmil ardivity and energy ho set out to Africa before the 
end of the yt‘ur 47), in order to carry on the war against Seipl 
and Cato, wlio had collcjctcid a large army in that country. Th(*l 
forces w<;re far greater than thfiso whidi Cmsur couhl bring agaiml 
them; but he liad too much reliance on his own gimius to bo ularmeiL 
by mere dispfirity of numbers. At first lie was in coiusiilerable (Jilli-^ 
culties; but, having been joined by some of his tillier legions, he was 
able to prosecute the campaign with more vigour, avd finally brought 
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it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, on tlie 6th of April, B.c. 
46, in which the Pompeian army was completely tlefeatcd. AH 
Africa now submitted to Ca 3 sar, with the exception of Utica, which 
(Jilto commanded. Tim inhabitants saw tl\nt resistance was hope¬ 
less; and Cato, who was a sincere Itepublican, resolved to die ratlier 
than submit to Caesar s despotisn^ After siiendiiig the great<‘r part 
of the night in perusing Plato’s PUhuIo^ a dialogue on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, ho stabbed himself. His friends, hearing him 
fall, mn up, found him bathed in blood, and, while he was faint¬ 
ing, dressed his wounds. When, however, he recovered feeling, he 
tore open the bandages, and so <lied. ^ 

C^jcsar returned to Kome by the end of July. He was now 
undisputed master of the Homan world, (ireat apprehensioiLs 
were entertained by liis enemies, lest, notwithstanding his former 
clemency, ho should imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all 
liis opponents. Hut these fears w'ere perfectly groundless. A love 
of cruelty was no j>art of Cuesar’s naturt‘; and, with ft magnanimity 
which victors^arely show, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
fretdy forghve all W'ho luw^ borne arms against him^ and declared 
that he slumld make no difference between Pompeians and Cae- 
sarj^ns. His object was now to allay animosities, and to secure the 
lives and projicrty of all the citizens of his empire. As soon 
as the news of his African victory reached Home a public thanks¬ 
giving of forty days was decreed in bis liouour; t\\c l)ictators\\ip 
was bestoweil upon him for tmi years; and the Censorship, under 
the new title of ‘ Praofectus Monim,’ for three years, ^ajsar had 
rjtver yet enjoj’^ed a triumph; and, as lie liad« now no further 
enemies to meet, lio availed himself of the opportunity of cele¬ 
brating his victories in Claul, Ugypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four 
inagnilieeiit triumphs. None of these, however, vr(’re in honour 
of his success(*3 in the civil w’ar; and consequently his African 
triumph was to commemorato his victory over Jiiha, and not over 
Scipio and Cato. These triumphs \vere followed by largesses of 
corn and money to the peoph^ and the soldiers, by public banquets, 
and all sorts of entertainments. 

Cmsar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the shite, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the commonwealth. He at- 
t(?mpted,.by severe sumptuary laws, to restrain tlic extravagance 
which pervaded all classes of society. Hut the most important of 
his changes this year (b.c. 46) was the reformation of the Calendar, 
which was a real benelit to his country and tlie civilized \corld, 
and wliich ho accomplished in Ids character as Pontifex Maximus. 
The regulatioi^ of the Homan calendar had always been intrusted 
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to tlio College of Pontiffs, wlio had been accustomed to lengthen 
or shorten tlio year at tlieir pleasure for political purposes; and 
tlie confusion had at lengtli become so great that tlie Koman year 
was three months bchiuid the real time. To remedy tliis serious 
evil, Cassar ad<led 90 tlays to the curren^ year, and thus madts it 
consist of 445 days; and lie guary|i‘d against a ri'petition of similar 
errors for tlie future by adapting the year to the sun s course. 

In the midst of these labmrs Ca\sir was int(‘rruj)ted by intelli¬ 
gence of a formidable insurrection which had broken out in Spain, 
where the reinavis of the Poiupt ian jiarty had again collected a 
large army niuler the command of Pomjiey s sons, Cneius and 
Sextus. Cmsar set out for Siiain at the end of n.(\ 40. }Vith 
his usual activity he arrived at Obulco near Corduba in 27 days 
from the time of his leaving Home. He found tin* enemy able to 
<»iTer stronger opposition than Ik; had anticipated; but he brought 
the war to a close by the battle of Muiida, on the 17th of March, 
B.c. 45, in which he entindy defeated the eni*my. It wa.s, however, 
a hard-fought battle : Caisar's troops were at lirsl^. driven back, 
and were only rallied by their geiierarij^ expo.sing his dwn [ler&on, 
like a common soldier, in th(‘ front line of the battle. Cn. I’om- 
peius wa.s killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus made good^ his 
escape. The settlement of the affairs in Spain detaiiu'd Cai.sar in 
the province some months longtg, and he consiMpiently did not 
reach Kona; till September. At the beginning of October he entered 
the city in triumpli on account of his victories in Sjiain, although 
the victory had been gained over Koman citizens. The Senate 
received him wi^-ii the mo.st servile, flattery. 4'hey had in 
absence voted a i>ublic thanksgiving of fifty days, and they now 
vied with each other in paying him every kind of atlulation and 
homage. He wa.s to wear, on all publa* (wcasioiKs, the triumphal 
robe; ho was to receive the title of ‘Father of his Country;’ 
statues of him were to be placed in all the temples; his portrait 
was to be struck on <‘oins; the month of Quinfilis was to receive 
the name of Julius in Ids honour, ami he was to be raised to a 
rank among the gods. Ihit there W(‘r<* still more imjairtaiit di'crees 
than these, which were intended to h'galise Ids power, and confer 
upon Idni the whole government of the Koman world. JK; received, 
the title <if Imperator for life; In; was nominati'd Consul for th<3 
next ten years, and both Dielator an<l Praifeelus IMorum. for life; 
his person was cleelared sacred ; a guaixl of Senators and Kuiglds 
was apjiointed to protect him; and the whole Senuto took an uulh 
to watch ovfT Ids safety. 

If we now look at the way in which Caesar cxr rted Ids sovendgn 
power, it coimot bo douiod that he used it iu the main for the good 
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of Ijis country. He still puraued liis former merciful course : no 
proscriptions or executions took place; and he began to revolve 
vast s(jlicnH‘S for tlio benefit of the Roman world. At tlie same 
time lie was obliged to reward his followers,♦and for that reason he 
greatly increased the niiinber of senators and magistrates, so tliat 
there were 10 rra?tors, 40 Quaestors, and 6 ilidiles, and new 
members were added to the priestly colleges. Among other 
plans of internal improvement, he propost'd to frame a digi'st of all 
the Roman laws, to establish public libraries, to drain the Uomptiho 
marshes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, and to dig*a canal through 
the isthmus of Corinth. To protect*the boundaries of the Roman 
eiiqh-e, he meditated expeditions against the Parihians and the 
barbarous tribes on tin; Danube, and had already begun to make 
prejiarutions for his di'parture to tlio East. In tlie mid'it of tlieso 
last proji'cts he entered upon the last year of his life, n.e. 44, and 
Ins fifth Consulship and Dictatorship. He had made INI. Aiilonius 
his eolleagui‘ in tlie Consulshn», and M. Lepidus the Waster of the 
Horse. He Ikc^ for some time past re.solved to preserve the supreme 
pt)Wer in hit^ family; and, as lie hail no legitimate eliildreii, he had 
lixed upon his great-iiepliew Octavius (al’ter\Nards the emperor 
Aug^istus; as his successor. Possessing royal iiower, lie now wiaht'd 
to obtain the title of king, and aeeor<lingly prevailed upon his 
colleague Aiit4mius to olfer him*the dia<h'm in public on tho 
festival of the Lupi'ri'alia (thi* loth of Echiiiary). Rut the very 
name of king hail long been liatefnl at Rome ; and the people 
tlisplayed such an evident dislike to the proiiosal that it was 
vb>*)pped for till' jiresi'iit. • 

Tlie conspiracy against Ca'sar’s life had been forim'd as early as 
tho beginning of the year. It bad been set on foot by C. Cassius 
Ijoiaanus, a jiersoiial enemy of Ca^^ar's, and more than sixty 
persons were privy to it. I’rivate hatred alone seems to have been 
tho motivo of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many of 
tlu'm had tak(*n an active jiart m the war against C;esar, and had 
not only bt't'ii forgiven by him, but raised to olliees of rank and 
honour. Among others waS'JM. Junius Rrutus, who had been par¬ 
doned by Caisar afUn* tlio batth* of Pliarsalia, and had sineo been 
aled almost as liis son. In this very year Ca'sar had mado liim 
Pnelor, and lield out to him ilie prospect of tlie Consulship. Rrutus, 
like Cato„ seems to have been a sineero Republican, and Cassius 
jiersuaded him to join tho conspiracy, and imitate his great aiiei'stor 
who freed them from the Turipiins. It was now arninged to 
assassinate the Dictator in the Senute-lumse on the Ides or 15th of 
March. Rumours of tho plot got abroad, and Cmsar was strongly 
urged not to attend the Soiiatu. Rut he disregarded tho warnings 
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which wore iDjivcn him. As he entered, the Senate rose to do liim 
honour ; and when he had takt'ii his seat, the eoiisj^irutors pressed 
around him as if to support the prayer (»f Tillius Cimber, who 
entrc'uted the Dictator 4^0 recall his brothertfrom banishment. When 
Ca3>ar began to show disphasure at their importunity, Tillius 
seized him by his toga, whicli )ia3 the signal for attack. Casca 
struck the first blow, and the other conspirators hared their w<‘aj)ons. 
Ca'sir d» femled himself till he saw Brutus had drawn his sword, 
and then, exclaiming, “And tlioii, too, Brutus!” he drew his toga 
over his liead, and fell pierced with three-and-twenty wounds at the 
foot of Bompey's statue. 



C?e«!ar's death was undoiibteilly a loss not only for the Homan 
pef)}>le, but tile whole civili/ed world. I'lie K(‘fmblie was uth*rly 
lost. The Roman world was now' called to go through many y<‘ars 
of disorder and blooilfthed, till it'r<‘sto‘d again under the sujiremaey 
of Augu-itus. The last da 3 's of the Rejaiblio hu<l conn*, and its 
only hojie of peace and security was under the strong hand of 
military nowa r. 

Cicsar was in his 50th j’’ear at the time of his di'ath. His pr.^ 
sonal appearance was noble and commanding; he was tall in 
shtture, of a fair complexion, and with black ey<*H full of expn*s.sion. 
He never w'orei a beard, and in the latter part of his life liis lu‘ad 
was bahl. His constitution w'as originally didicate, and he w'lis 
twice attacked by ei>ilepsy w'hile transacting public husin«*Ks: but, 
by constant exercise and abshuiiious living, he had acquired strong 
and vigorous health, and c<juld endure almost any amount of 
exertion. H(‘ took great pains with liis person, and was considered 
to ho effeminate in his dress. 

CiC'ur was probably the gn'ati'st man of antiquity. He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, u jurist,! 
an orator, a poet, an liistoriari, a philologer, a mathematician, and aii| 
architect. He w'as equally fitted to excel in everything, and has 
given proofs that ho would have surpassiid almost all other men in , 
any subject to w'liich he ilevoted the energies of his extraonliiiary 
mind. One fact jilaces his genius for war in a most striking light, 
Till his 40th year, when he went as Propraitor into Spain, ho 
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had been almost entirely engaged i* civil life, and his military 
experience must have been of the most limited kind. IVIost of the 
greatest generals in the history of the world have been distinguished 
at an early age: Ale«ander the Great, •Hannibal, Frederick of 
Prussia. an<l Napoleon JJoimpartc, gained some of tlieir most liril- 
liant victories under the age of I^); but Cscsar from the age of 23 
to 40 luul seen nothing of war, and, notwithstanding, appears all at 
once as one of the greatest generals that the W’orld lias ever seen. 



Statue of u Roman, representing tlio Toga. (I roiu tlie Ijuuvrc.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM THE DFaVTII OF CMiSAU TO THE liATTHE OP PHILIPPI, •- 

IJ.C. 44-4‘J. 

When tlie bloody deed liad been fmislied. Bruins and tho other 
corihpirutors riislied into the forum, ])roel.liming tlwit timy liad 
killed the Tyrant, and callin}< the* peoph* to join them. But ihey 
met with no re.spons(‘, and, timling alone averit d looks, they retircMl 
to the Capitol. H«to they were joined by Ci(M*ro, who liud not 
been privy to tho con.sjiirney, lint was now one of the first to 
justify the inurdiT. Mi-antiiue tlu; friemls of Cmsar were not idle. 
M. Lopidus, the Mawster of the Horse, who was in the neigldiour- 
hood of the eity, inarelied into the Camjuis IVIartius in the night; 
and M. Antony hastened to the house of tins Dictator, and took 
j»ossession of his j)apt;rs and treasures. But both jiarties leanal to 
come to blows. A compromise was agreed to; and at a mci'ting 
<d‘ the Senate it was determined that Ciesars murderers sliould 
not b(3 ]mni&lied, but on tho other hand that all his reguhi- 
tioa& should roznaiu in force, that tho provisions of his will should 
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bo carried into cfFect, and that he should bo honoured with a 
public funeral. Tlie conspirators tlicn descended from tlie Ca]>itol ; 
and, as a proof of reconciliation, Cassius supxied with Antony and 
Brutus witli Lepidus. 

This reconciliation v^as only a pretence, •Antony aspired to suc¬ 
ceed to the power of tl^ Dictator; and to rouse tlie popular fury 
against the conspirators Caesar's Vill was immediately made public, 
lie left as his heir his great-nepliew Octavius, a youtli of eighteen, 
the son of Atia, the daugiiter of his sister Julia. He bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers. He gave his magnilicent 
gifnlens beyond the Tiber to the, public, and Ifco every Koman. 
citizen he bequeathed tln‘ sum of 800 sesterces (between 2Z. and 8?,^ 
.steiSing). Wiieii this became known a deep feeling of sorrow 
for the untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Their feelings were raised to the highest point two or 
three days afti'rwards, when the funeral took place. The body 
was to be burnt in the Canqins iNIartius, but it was ^reviorndy car¬ 
ried to the forum, whiTc Antony, acconling to custom, pronounced 
the funerql iration ovt'r it. After relating the exploits of the 
great Dictator, reciting hi« will, and describing his terrible death, 
he lifted up the blood-stained rolie whicli Cmsar had worn in the 
SeAate-liouse, and which had hithi'rto covered the corpse, and 
jiointed out the numerous wouuds^which dihtigured the body. At 
this sight a yell of indigiialioii was raised, and the mob ruslicd in 
every direction to tear the murdi*rers to pieces. The eoiisjiirators 
lied for their lives from the city. The poet Helvius Ciima, being 
mistaken for the Pnetor Cinna, one of the assassins, wa.^ sacrificed 
on the spot before tho mistake could be explainetl. 

Antony was now master of Koine. Being in possession of Caesar's 
papers, he was able to plead the authority of the Dictator for every¬ 
thing which ho pleased. Tho conspirators hastened to take pos- 
se.ssieii of the provinces whieli C;osur had assigned to them. Dec. 
Brutus repaired to Cisidpino Gaul, M. Brutus to Macedonia, and 
Cassius to Syria. Antony now imuh* a new disposition of the pro¬ 
vinces, taking Cisalpine Gaul for liiuhself, and giving Macedonia to 
Ids brother C. Antonius and Syria to Dolabella. 

^ Meantime a now actor appeari d upon tlie stage. Octavius was at 
Apollonia, a town on tho coast of Illyricum, at the time of his 
uncle’s death. Caisar liad determined to lake his nephew with 
him in liis expedition against tho Partliians, and had accordingly 
sent him to Apollonia, where a camp had been formed, that lie 
miglit pursue liis military studies. The soldiers now offered to 
follow liim to Italy and avenge their leader's death, but ho did not 
yet vonturo to t^e this decisive st^. Ho dotermined, howevor. 
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to sail at once to Ttah% accompanied by only a few friemds. Upon 
arrivini' at lirundiisiiim he heard of tlio will of the Dictator, and 
was saluted by tlie soldiers as Oicsar. As tlie adopt«*d heir of his 
uncle Ids proper name was now C. Julius Cicsiir Octavianus, and by 
tlie last of these names we shall henceforth call him. Ho no\« 
made up his mind to proceed to Koine and' claim his uncle’s inherit¬ 
ance, in opposition to the advice of his motlier, who dreaded this 
dangerous honour for her son. Upon arriving at Koine lie declared 
before the Priolor in the usual manner that he accepted the 
inheritance, and he then promised the people to pay the money 
beipieathed to tiieni. He evm ventured to claim of Antony the 
' treasures of his uncle ; but, as the latter refused to give them up, 
lie sold the other property, and even his own estates, to ilisch'arge 
all the legacies. Antony threw every obstacle in his way ; but the 
very name of Caesar worked woiulers, and the libiualitv of the 
young man gained the hearts of the people. Ho had indeed a 
ditiicult part ^to play. He could not join the murderers of his 
uncle; and yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most 
dangerous foe. In these diilicult circumstances tii(‘ vouth dis¬ 
played a prudence and a wisdom whi«h ballied the most exjie- 
rienced politicians. "Without committing himself to any party, ho 
professed a warm attachment to tlui Senate. Cicero had o ice 
more takmi an active part in pubHc atfairs ; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised throughout his life, comjiletely 
deceived the veteran orator. On the 2nd of Septi-rnber C-icero 
delivered in the Senate the first of his orations against Antony, 
which, in' imitation of those of Deinostlienes against Piiilip, arq, 
known by the name of the Philipinrs. Antony wa.s absent at tho 
time, but shortly afterwards attacked tlu* orator in unm<‘asured 
terms. CiCero replied in the Second I’liilippic, one of tho most 
violent invectives evt r written. It was not si>okt‘U, but was pub¬ 
lished s<ion after Antony hud quitted Kotik*. 

Me*antime the emissaries of Octavian had been sounding the dis¬ 
position of tho soldiens, and had already enlisted for him a con¬ 
siderable nunilier of troops in varioiw parts of Italy. Antony ‘aw 
that the power was slip{»irig from under his feet. Two of the 
legions whicli he had sent from Epinis jiassed over to Octavian; 
and, in order to keep the remaindiT under his standard, and to 
secure the north of Italy to his interests, Antony now proceedi'd to 
Cisalpine Oaiii, which had been previously granted to him by the 
Senate. Upon entering the province tow'urds tlu* <*nd of Novem¬ 
ber, Dec. Brutus threw himself into Mutiiia (Modena), to which 
Antony laid siege. 

Soon after Antony’s departure Cicero prevailed upon the Senate 
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to declare Antony a public enemy, and to intmst to the young 
Octavian the conduct of the war against iiini. Ciecro was now at 
tlio lieight of his glory. His activity was unceasing, and in the 
twelve remaining ‘ Philijipics’ lio encouraged the Senat(5 and tho 
I)eople to prosecute tlu; war with vigour. Vhe two new Consuls 
;n.c. 43) were A. Hirtius^ind C. Vibius Pansa, both of whom had 
been <lesigmit<‘d by tlie late DictaTor. As soon as they Imd entered 
upon tlieir ollict*, Ilirtius, accompanied by Octavian, marelit'd into 
Cisiilpine (hull, while Pansa remained in the city to levy tro(jps. 
For some weeks no movement of importance took place in either 
arnTy, but, w'hen Pansa set out to joi’n his colleague and Octavian, 
Antony marched southward, attackj d him at Forum (hilh)rum near 
PjiuKiia (Boloffna)j and gained a victory over him ^Ajiril 14). 
Pansa ‘was mortally wouiuLmI ; but Hirtius retrieved this disaster 
by suddenly attacking Antony the same evening on his rtdurn 
to the camp at JMutina. A h'W days afterwards (April 27th) 
a more decisive battle took place before Mutiiia. ^ Antony w’as 
defeated with great loss, but Hirtius fell in leading an assault on 
tlui besieger^’ ftimp. Tiie tleath of the two Consuls left Octavian 
the sole command; and so»tmu*ly was their removal that he was 
accused by many of murdering them. 

Ajitony now found it impossible to continue the siege of ISIutina, 
but he retreated in go(xl order no)|thwartls, crossed the Alps, and 
was well rt‘ceive<l in Further Gaul by Ijepulus, who laid promised 
him support. Meantime the good understanding between Oidavian 
and the Senate had come to an end. The latter, being resolved 
to jirevent him from obtaining any further pow’er, gs^vi* the Aunmand 
of the Consular armies to 1). Ihutus; and Cicero talked of re¬ 
moving the boy. But (he “luiy” soon sliowed the Senate that 
he was their master. He gained the conlidenee of the soldiers, 
wlu* glailly followed the heir of Ciesar to Itome. Though only 
twenty % ears of age, ho demanded of the Senate the Consulship. 
At tirst they atti'iupted to evade his demand ; but his sohliers w'ero 
encamped in the Campus Martins, and in the month of August he 
was elected Consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of his 
Consulship showed that lie had coinjdettdy broken w’lth the Se¬ 
nate. Ills colleague proposed a law declaring all the murderers of 
tfiiesar to be outlaw’s. Octavian then quitted Koine to march pro¬ 
fessedly against Antony, leaving Ik'dius in charge of the city ; but 
it soon upp(‘ured that ho had come to an nndi'rstanding w'ith Antony, 
for he had hardly entered Etruria before the unwilling Senate W’cro 
compiilled, upon tho proposal of Pedius, to repeal the sentence of 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These tw’O wore now de¬ 
scending tho Alps at tho head of seventeen legions. Octavian was 
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advancing northwards with a forinidahlc army. Bctw(‘cn two such 
forces the situation of D. Brutus was hopeless. He was deserted 
by Ids ow’ii troops, and tied to Aquiloia, intending to cross over to 
]\Iaeedonia» but was jiut to death in the former place by ordfT of 
Antony. ’ 

Lepidiis, wlio acted as me<liator between Antony and Octavian, 
now arranged a ineeting between tliem on a small island near 
Bononia, formed by the waters of the river llbenus, a tributary of 
the Po. The interview took place near the eml of November. It 
was arranged that the government of the Koman world should bo 
diviiled betw<a*h the three foraU period of five yi ars, under the title 
of ‘ Triumvirs for settling the atiairs of the Kepublic.’♦ Octavian 
received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa; Antony the two Oauls,owith 
the exception of the Narbonese district, which, with Spain, was 
assigned to LepidiLs. Octavian and Antony were to jirosecute the 
war against Brutus and Cassius, who were in po.sse.ssion of the 
eastern provipces. Lepidus was to receive the Consulship for the 
following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The Triumvirs m‘xt proceeded to indtato the e.Ciiqple of Sulla 
by drawing up a Pro.scription—a list of'persons whose lives were to 
be aacrificed ami property confiscated. But they had not Sulla’.s 
excuse. He returned to Italy exa.spt'rated to the highest dtvTce 
by the murdtT of his friends a^iid the ]i<'rsonaI insults he liad re¬ 
ceived. The Triumvirs, out of a cold-bloodeil j)oli(*y, resolved to 
rerufive every one whoso opposition they fear<‘d or whose property 
they coveted. In druw'iiig up the fatal li>t tlu-y .sacrificed, without 
acriiph', Xheir neare.si relatives and friends. To ph'aso Antony, 
Octavian gave up Cicero; Antony in return .surnaiderc'd his ow’ii 
uncle, B. Cie.sar; and Lepidn.s, .sacri/ici-d his own bndher Paulin.s. 
As many as iJOO Senators and 2000 Ivpdtes wx*re entered in the 
lists. 

As soon as the Triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they marched huvards Koine. Hitherto they had publislu'd the 
names of only .seventi^en of the Proscrilasl; but the city w'as in a 
state of the utmost alarm, and it w^as witli ditfijuilty that Pedius 
could preserve the pcaci*. So grijat was hi.s anxiety ami fatigue 
that he died the night before the entry of the Triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Home at the head of their legions, amH 
filled all the public places w’ith tlicir soldiery. No attempt at re¬ 
sistance was made. A law was pr(q)osed and carried conferring 
uj)on the Triumvirs the title and powers they had assumed. Idie 
work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of the Pro- 
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scribed were then published, each more numerous than tlic former. 
Tlie sohliers liunted after tlie victims, cut off their heads, and 
brought them to the autliorities to prove their claims to the blood- 
money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying their masters, and 
whoever harboured any of the Proscribed ^as punislied with death. 
Terror reigned throughgut Italy. No one knew whose turn would 
come next. • 

Cicero was included in the first seventeen victims of the Pro¬ 
scription. lie was residing in his Tusculan villa with his brother 
Quintus, who urged him to escape to Prutus in Macedonia. They 
ranched Asturu, a small island off i^ntium, when*(^uiiitus ventured 
to Rome to obtain a supply of money, of wliich they were in need* 
Ile^e he was apprehended, togellier witli his son, and botli were 
put to death. The orator again embarked, and coasted along to 
Formiie, where he landed at his villa, resolving no longer to fly from 
his fate. After spending a night in his own house, his attendants, 
hearing that the soldiers were close at hand, forced him to enter 
a litter, and hurried him through the woods towards the shore, 
distant a rmie from his house. As they w(Te passing onwards 
tliey werd overtak<‘ii by ,their pursuers, and were preparing to 
<lefend their master with^ tlu'ir liv(>s, but Cicero commanded 
them to desist; and, stretching his head out of the litter, called 
upon his <‘Xeeutioners to strike. Tlu^y instantly cut off his head 
and hands, which were carried m Rome. Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius and lunv tlie wife of Antony, gloated her eyes with the 
sight, and even thrust a liair-jhn througli his tongue. Antony 
ordered the Iw ad to lie, nailed to the Rostra, which liad Si* often wit¬ 
nessed the triumphs of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his jigc'. lie had not sutlieient firmness ef character 
to cope with the turbuhmt times in which his lot was east; but as 
fi man he <lcscrves our admiration and love. In the midst of almost 
universal eorruption he remained uneoiitnminated. lie was an 
uffeetionati! father, a faithful friend, and a kind master. 

Many of the Proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge W'ith 
Sextus Pcmipey in Sicily, and w'ilh llrutus and i^assius in the East. 
After the death of Ca'sar the Senate appointi'il Sextus Pompey to 
the command of the Republican fleet, lit* had become master of 
Sicily; Ids fleet commanded the M(‘ditcrram‘an; and Home began 
to suffer from w'unt of its usual supj)lies of corn. It was arranged 
that Oehivian sliould attempt the eonqiiest of Sicily, wdiilc Antony 
was preparing for tlio campaign in the East. A fleet und(*r Salvi- 
dienus Rufus was sent against l\)mpey, but was defeated by the 
latter in the Straits of Sicily, in sight of Octnviun. But the w’ar 
against Brutus uiid Cassius was more urgent; and accordingly 
Boms. • b 
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Octavian and Antony sailed shortly afterwards to the East, leaving 
Pompey undisputed master of the sea. 

On quitting Italy Brutus had first gone to Athens. The remains 
of the Pompeian legions, which continued in Greece after the battle 
of Pharsalia, gathered*round him; llortelisius, tlie governor of 
Macedonia, aefaiowledgcd him as liis suci’essor; and C. Antonius, 
w’hom his brother had sent over *vO take the command of the pro* 
Vince, was obliged to surrender to Brutus. 

Ilis colleague hail been equally fortunate in Syria. Dolalxdla, to 
whom Antony had given tliis province, was besieged in Luodicea 
by Cassius, and pfat an end to Ips own life. * 

0 These events took place in n.o. 43. Brutus and Cassius wt*ro now 
masters of the Koman w’orld east of the Adriatic. It was evilent 
that their enemies before long would cross over into Greece; but 
instead of concentmting their forces in that countr)', they began to 
plunder the cities of Asia Minor, in order to obtain money for tlieir 
troops. Brutus pilhiged Lycia, ami Cassius Ilhodes. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the Lycian town of Xanthus refused to submit to the ex¬ 
actions of Brutus, made an heroic defence wdien they i.i'ere attaeke<l, 
and prefern'd to perish in the flames of tli^iir city rather tluin to yield. 
Brutus and Cassius were tlius engaged^ wIk'Ii the news of the Tri¬ 
umvirate and the Proscription reacluxl tluan; but they contime<l 
some time longer plundering iiy the East, and it was not till the 
spring of n.c. 42 that the liepulflican cliiefs at length assem))h'd 
their forces at Sardis, and pnjpared to march into Europe. So 
much time, however, had now been lost, that Antony and Octavian 
landed u||on the coast of Gn*(MM‘, and had aln^ady commence<l 
their march towltrds Macedonia before Brutus and Cassius had 
quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebmlings of the approacliing 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the campaign, 
and limited his sleep Uj a very short time. On the night before his 
army crossed over into Europe ho was sitting in his tent, the lamp 
burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silenc(\ when he saw a 
gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the courugo 
to ask, “Who art thou, and for what purpose dost thou come?” 
The phantom replied, “ I am thy evil genius, Brutus; we shall meet 
again at Philippi! ” and vanished. ' 

Brutus and Cassius marched through Thrace and Macedonia to 
Philippi, where they met the army of the Triumvirs. The Repub¬ 
lican leaders took up their positions on two heights distant a mile 
from each other, Brutus pitching his camp on the northern, and 
Cassius on the southern near the sea. The camps, though separate, 
were enclosed within a common entrenchment, and midway be- 
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twoon them was the pass which led like a pjato from Europe to 
Asia. Tile Triumvirs were on the lower ground in a loss favourable 
position -Octavian opposite Brutus, and Antony opposite Cassius. 
Their troops began to suffer from wan^ of provisions, and they 
endeavoured to fori'o t^ie llepublican leaders to an engagement. 
(Cassius was unwilling to quit Iffs strong position, and recommended 
that they should wait for tluur fleet: but Brutus was anxious to put 
an end to this state of suspense, and persuaded the council to risk 
an immediate battle. Brutus himself defeated the army opposite 
U) him, and penetrated into the camp of Oetavtan, who was lying 
ill unable to take part in the battle. His litter was seized, anjJ 
bruight forth covert'd with blood, and a report sprt'ad that he had 
been killed. Meantime, on the other side of the lield, Antony had 
driven back Cassius, and taken his camp. Cassius had retired to a 
neighbouring hill with some of his men, when he saw a large body 
of cavalry approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the enemy 
and that everything was lost, he ordered one of his^reedmen to put 
an end to l^s life. But tlie cavalry had been sent by Brutus to 
obtain nc\v8 of Cassius ; i^nd when he heard of the death of his col¬ 
league he wept over him as “ the last of the Homans,” an eulogy 
which Cassius had done nolhing to deserve. 

* Twenty days afh'r the first battle Brutus again led out his forces; 
but this time he was completely difeatcd, and with difficulty 
es(‘aped from the field. Ho withdrew into a wood, and in the 
night-time fell upon his sword, which Strata, who had been his 
h'acher in rhetoric, held for him. His wife Porcia, the daughter of 
Cato, resolved not to survive her husband; Hnd, being closely 
watelu'd by her relations, she put an end to her life by thrusting 
hurning charcoal info her mouth. Bnitns was doubtless a sincere 
Uepubliean, but he was a man of weak judgment, deficient in know¬ 
ledge (f mankiml, and more fitted for a life of study than the com¬ 
mand of armies and the government of men. 
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CIIAPTI^R XXKVIl. 

FROM THE RATTLE OF PHILIPPf TO THE RATTLE OF ACTIUM. 

B.C. 41-30. 

The bfittle of Philippi scaled the fate of the Republic. Antony re¬ 
mained in Iho East to collect money for the soldiers, Octavian, 
who was in ill-health, returned to Italy to give the vetemns the 
lands which had been promised them. Antony traversed Asia 
Minor, plundering the unfortunate inhabitants, who had already 
suffered so severely from the exactions of Brutus and Cassius. In 
the voluptuous cities of Asia ho surrendered liiniself to every kind 
of sensual enjoyment. He ent(‘red Ejjhesus in the charactiT of 
Bacchus, accompanied by a wild j)rocession of vromen dressed liko 
Bacchantes, and men and youths (lisguised as Satyrs and Pans. At 
Tarsus in Cilicia, whither he had gone to prepare for tlie war 
against the Parthians, lie was visited by Cleopatra. He had sum¬ 
moned her to his presence to answer for her conduct in supplying 
Cjissius with money and provisions. She was now in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the full maturity of lujr channs. In her fif¬ 
teenth year her beauty had made an im[)ression on the heart »>f 
Antony, when he was at Alf;xandria with Gabinius; and she now 
tnisted to make him her willing slave. Sho saih'd up the Cydims 
to Tarsus in a magnific< nt vessel with purple sails, propelled by 
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silver oars to the sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 
under an awning spangled with gold, attired as Venus and fanned 
by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves held the 
rudder and the ropes., Tlie perfumes bufnt upon the vessel filled 
the banks (d the river with their fragrance. The inhabitants cried 
that Venus had come tA revel urith Bacchus. Antony accepted her 
invitation to sup on board her galley, and was completely subju¬ 
gated. Her wit and vivacity surpasserl even her beauty. He fol¬ 
lowed her to Alexandria, where he forgot everything in luxurious 
dalliance, and the eharms of her society. ^ 

Meantime important evtaits lu^l been taking place in Italy. 
O ‘tavian found immense diUlcultics in satisfying the demands df 
the veterans. All Italy was thrown into confusion. Though he 
expcdled thousands from their homes in Cisalpine Gauh in order to 
give their farms to his soldiers, they still clamoured for more. 
Those who liad bbtained assignments of laial seized upon the pro¬ 
perty of their neighbours, and those who had not vg're reiidy to rise 
in mutiny. The country-people, who had been obliged to yield 
their prt^ic^y to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with their com¬ 
plaints, and flocked to Rbme to implore in vain the protection of 
Oetavian. Even if luj had the wish, he had not the power to con¬ 
trol his solditiTs. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who had remained 
behind in Italy, resolved to uvaii he rself of those elements of con¬ 
fusion, and crush Oetavian. Bhc was a bold and ambitious woman ; 
slie saw tliat sooner or later the struggle must come between her 
husband and Oetavian; and by precijiitating the war she hoped to 
bring lier husband to Italy, and thus withdraw liini frofii the influ¬ 
ence of Cleoptdra. L. Antonins, the brother of the Triumvir, wlio 
was Consul this year (n.c. 41), entered into her vie ws. They pro¬ 
claimed tlunnsedves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, and 
.d^o promised to the discontented soldie'ry that the Triumvir would 
recompense them with the spoils of Asia. By these means they 
soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable force. They 
evt'ii obtained ])ossession of Rome. But Agrippa, the ablest general 
of Oetavian, forced them to quit the city, and pressed tliem so 
hard that they were obliged to take refuge in Perusia {Perugia), 
one of the most powerful cities of Etruria. Here they were be- 
sic'ged during the winter, and siift’ored so dreadfully from famine 
that they found themselves compelled to capitulate in the following 
spring. The lives of L. Antonins and Fulvia were spared, but the 
cluef citizens of Perusia itself wito put to death, and the town 
burnt to the ground. 

Wliile Antony’.s friends were tl 117 %unfortunate in Italy, bis own 
forces experienced a still greater disaster in the Ejist. Q. Labi- 
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enus, the son of Cfe.sar’s old lieutenant in Gaul, had been sent by 
Brutus and Cassius to seek aid from Orodes, the kiiij^ of Parthiu. 
lie was in tliat country when the news arrived of the battle of 
Philippi, and liad rcmaiij^od tliere up to the pf(‘sent time. Tlio war 
in Itiily, and Antony’s indolence at Alexandria, lield out a favour¬ 
able opportunity for the invasion of^the Ilofnan 1 ) 1 * 0 vinces. Orodes 
placed a large army under the cominaiul of Labienus and his own 
son Pacorus. They crossed the Euphrates in n.e. 40, and carried 
everything before them. Antony’s troops were dt'feated ; the two 
powerful cities of^iitioeh and Apamea were taken; and the wliole 
of Syria overrun by the Parthians. Pacorus penetrated as far 
srjuth as Pah'stim*, and Labienus invadtMl Cilicia. Such alarmmg 
news, both from Italy and the East, at length aroused Antony from 
his voluptuous dreams. Leaving his lieutenant Ventitlius in Syria, 
to conduct the war against th(‘ Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, 
where he met his brother and wifi*, lie now form(*d an alliance 
with Sextus P/unpey, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Brun> 
dusium. Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on 
both sides W(*re eager for peace; and mutual friends persuaded 
the chiefs to bo reconciled, which was th*e more easily elfecte*! iii 
consequence of the death of Fill via at Hieyon. A new division of 
the Homan world was now made. Antony was to have all tlf.* 
eastern provinces, and Oetavian tln^ western, the town of Scodra in 
Illyricum forming the boundary betw^eeii them. Italy was to be¬ 
long to them in common. Lepidus was allowed to retain posses¬ 
sion of Africa, which ho had received after the battle of Philippi, 
but ho luilC I'cased to be of any political importance. It was 
agreed that Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, 
and that Oetavian should sulsliie Pomjiey, whom Antony readily 
sacrificed. Tlie Consuls wi^re to be selected alternately from the 
friends of each. To c(*mcnt the alliance, Antony was to marry 
Octavia, the sister of Oetavian and widow of C. Mari'cllus, ono of 
the noblest women of her age. The two Triumvirs then repaircil 
to Rome to celebrate the inurnago. Tliese events took place to¬ 
wards the end of ii.c. 40. 

Discontent however prevailed at Rome. Sextus Pompey, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepteil the ships which supplied the city with corn 
The people were in want of bread, and became so exasjicrated that 
Oetavian and Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations 
with Pompey. An interview tfjok place between the chiefs at 
Cape Misenum. It was agreed that Pompey should receive Sicily, 
Bardinia, Corsica, ami Ac)iaia,y?nd that he should send to Rome an 
immediate supply of corn. The chiefs then feasted one another. 
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and Pomp(;y entertained Octavian and Antony on hoard his own 
galley. WJien the banquet was at its lieight, a Greek named 
Menas or Mciiiodonis, one of Pompey’s captains, whispered to him, 

“ Shall I cut off the aycliors of tluj ship, And make you master of 
the Uoman world?” To which Ponipty made the well-known 
reply, “ You ought to hjfvc don% it without asking me.” The two 
Triumvirs, on tln;ir return to Homo, were received with shouts of 
applause. The civil wars seemed to have come to an end (n.c. 39). 

Antony, with Oetavia, returned to tlie East, where he found that 
liis h*gate Ventidius had gained the most brillian^suecess over the 
Parthiana. This man wjis a native# of Pieenum, and originally a 
mule-driver. lie was taken prisom'r in tin* Social War, and walked* 
in e/iains in the triumplial prooi'ssion of Pompeius Strato. lie was 
made Tribune of the Ph*bs by Julius Oaosar, and was raised to the 
Consulship in li.c. 43. In the Parthian War he displayed military 
abilities of no ordifiary kind. He lirst defeated Labienus, took him 
pri-soiuT in Cilicia, and put him to death. He then gcintered Syria, 
and drove Paeorus beyond the Euphrates. In the following year 
(n.o. 3S) tl¥^ f'arthians again entereil Syria, but Ventidius gained 
a signal vic‘‘ory over them*and l^ieorus himself ft‘ll in the battle. 

I’ho triMity between Sextfts Pornpt'y and the Triumvirs did not 
la!« long. Antony refuseil to giv<‘. up Aehaia, and Pompoy there- 
for<‘ r(*comnieneed his piratical exciiirsions. Tin'price of jirovisione 
at Home immediati-ly rose, and Oidavum found it necessary to eom- 
menee war immediately; but his fli'ct was twice defeated by 
Pompey, and was at last completely destroyed by a storm (n.c. 38). 
I’his failure only provi'd the necessity of making^till mbre exten¬ 
sive preparations to carry on the w'ar witli success. The power of 
Octavian was insecure as long us Pompey was master of the sea, 
and eouhl deprive Koine of her supplies of com. Nearly two years 
Wv Tr spent in building a new llo“t, and exercising the newly-raised 
cnnvs and rowers. The command of the fli*et and the superin- 
tendcm ‘0 of all the necessary preparations for the war were en¬ 
trusted to Agrippa. In order to obtain a perfectly secure and land¬ 
locked basin for his licet, and thus secure it against any sudtlen 
surprise, ho con.stru<‘ted the celebrated Julius Portus on the coast 
ot Campania n<‘ar Bairn, by connecting the inland Lake Avenius, 
by means of a canal, with the Lake Lucrinus, and by strength(‘iiing 
the latter lake against the sea by an artihcial dyke or dam. Wliile 
ho was engaged in these great works, Anhmy sailed to Tarentum. 
in n.c. 37, with 300 ships. Miocenas hastened thither from Konu*. 
and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable arrangement. 
He was accompanii^d on this occasioPiil^y Horace, who has immor¬ 
talised, in a well-known satire, his journey from Homo to Bruu- 
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dusium. Octavian and Antony met between Tarentum and Meta- 
pontum; the Triumvirate was renewed for anotlicr period of five 
years; Antony agreed to leave 120 ships to assist in the war against 
Pompey; and Octaviai#"promised to send a lantl-force to the East 
for the campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all *inxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled vigour. Py the summer 
of li.c. 30 he was ready to commence operations. He had three 
large fleets at his disposal; his own, stationed in tlie Julian har¬ 
bour ; that of Antony, under the command of Statilius Taurus, in 
the harbour of Tarentum; ahd that of Ijepi<lus, ofi‘ the coast of 
Africa. His plan was for all three fleets to set sail on the ^«amo 
day, and make a descent upon three diff<‘rent parts of Sieily; but a 
fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus alone reached the coast 
of Sicily, and landed at Lilybieiim; Statilius Taurus was able to 
put back to Tarentum; but Octavian, who was surprised by tho 
stonn oif the' Lucanian promontory of Palinurus, lost a great 
number of his ships, and w'as obliged to remain in Jtaly to repair 
his shattered fleet. As soon as the ships had b(*en refitted, Octiivian 
again set sail for Sieily. Agrippa defeated Pompey s fleet olf M} !®, 
destroying thirty (d his ships; but thft decisive battle was fought 
on the 3rd of Set)tember i b.c. 36), off Naulochus, a seaport btjtw^en 
Mylffi and the promontory of Pe^orus. Agrippa gtiined a brilliant 
victory; most of tho Porripcian vc'ssels were dc'stroyed or taken. 
Pompey himself fled to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 
Octavian did not pursue him, as Lepidus, who was at the heail of a 
considera!)le foro-*, now elaimcul Sicily for Iiiin»<*lf, atul an equal 
share tis Triumvir in the government of the Koman world; but 
Octavian found means to seduce his solditTs from their alle giance; 
and Lepidus wiis at last obliged to surrendtr to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon his nu^rcy. His life was granted, but he was 
deprived of his Triurnviratti, his army, and his provinces, and was 
compelletl to retire to Italy as a private person. He was allowed 
however to ndain his pr<»perty and the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
He lived till n.c. 13. ' 

In n.c. 35 Pompey crossed ov(*r from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province; but he was easily crushed by tho 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he attempted to escape 
to Arrnenifi, and was put to <leuth »it Miletus. Ily the death of 
Pompey and the dcjposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian were 
now left without a rival; and Antony’s mad lovci for Cleopatra soon 
made Octavian the undisputed master of the Koman world. 

After Antony’s marriage/’’.*!th Oetavia, in n.o. 40, lu^ seems for 
a time to have forgotten or at least conquered the, fascinations of 
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the Egyptian queen. For the next three years he resided at Athena 
with his wife; but after his visit to Italy, and tho renewal of the 
Triumvirate in n.c. 37, he left Octavia behind at Tarentum, and 
determined to carry ou^ liis long-projected •campaign against the 
Partliians. As he approached Syria, “ that great evil,” as Plutarch 
calls it, his passion for Cleopatra,'bur8t forth with more vehemence 
than ever. From tliis time she appears as his evil genius. He 
summoned her to him at Tjaotlicsea, and loaded lier witli honours 
and favours. Ho added to lier dominions Phoenicia, Cade-Syria, 
Cyjyns, a large part of Cilicia, Palestine, and Arabia, and publicly 
recognised the children she had borm? him. Although he had col¬ 
lected a largo army to invade the Parthian empire, lie was unable 
to tear himsidf away from tho enchantress, and did not commence 
-^is march till late in the year. The expedition proved most tlis- 
astrous; the army suffered from want of provisions; and Antony 
found himself compelled to retreat. He narrowly escaped the fate 
of Crassus; and it was witli tho utmost difficulty that #ie succeeded 
in reaching ihy Armenian mountains after losing tho best part of 
his troops. • ^ 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself entirely 
to Cleopatra. In n.c. 34 he made a short campaign into Armenia, 
and^succeeded in obtaining possession of Arbwasdas, the Arm(*nian 
king. He carried him to Alexandra, and, to the great scaiulal of 
all tho Kornans, entered the city in triumph, with all the pomp 
and ceromoiiial of the Homan pagi'ant He now laid aside entirely 
the character of a Roman citizen, and i\ssumed the state and dress 
of an Eastern monarch. In&tead of tho toga ho^wore a robe of 
purple, and his head was crowned witli a diadem. Sometimes he 
assumed the cliaracter of Osiris, while Ch*opatra appeared at his 
side as Isis. He gave the title of kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, 
liis .sons by Cleopatra. The Egjqitian queen already dreamed of 
reigning over tho Homan world. 

While Antony was disgusting the Homans and alienating liis 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had been 
restoring order to Italy; and, by liis wise and energetic adminis¬ 
tration, was slowly repairing tho evils of tho civil wars. In order 
t) give security to the frontiers and employment to the troops, he 
ntlacked the barbarians on tho north of Italy and Greece, and sub- 
dueil tho.Iapydes, Pannemians, and Dalmatians. Ho curried on 
tlieso wars in person, and won tho affection of tho soldiers by 
sharing their dangers and hardships. 

Tho contrast bi'tween tlie two Triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called uttentio'i?%to tho follies of Antony. 
Letters passed l^etweon them full of mutual recriminations, and 
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both parties be«:an to prepare for the inevitable struggle. Towards 
the end of n.c. 32 tlie Senate declared war against Cleopatra, for 
Antony was regarded as lier slave.* Tlio five years of the Tri- 
iimvirato had expiredhm the last day of tins year; and on the 1st 
of January, u.C. 31, Octavian, as Consul of tlio Republic, proceeded 
to carry on the war against the Kgyptiaii <][ueen. Tlie hostile fleets 
and armies assembled on the western coasts of Gr(*cce. Antony’s 
fleet was superior both in the number and size of the ships, but 
they were clumsy and unmanageable. They were anelujred in 
4 the Ainbraeiot Gulf in 

the modern Bay of Pre- 
vesa. (See Plan P.) 
The army was eneami>- 
ed on the proinoiitorji 
of Actium (Plan, 3), 
which has given its 
name to the battle. 
The fleet of Octavian 
consisted lif light la- 
hurniaii vessels, man¬ 
ned by crews which 
had gained oxperibnee 
in the wars against 
Sextus Poiiipey. It 
w’aa under the com¬ 
mand of the able Agrippa, who took up his station at Corcyra, 
and swept the lAdnatie Sea. Octavian in person took the com¬ 
mand of the land-forces, which were (aicamped on the coast of 
Epirus opposite Actium, on the spot where Nicfipolis afterwards 
stood. (Plan, 1.) The generals of Antony strongly urgial him to 
fight on land; but the desertions among his troops were numerous ; 
Cleopatra became alarmed for ln*r siifety ; and it was tlufrefore ro- 
8olv(;d to sacrifice tlie army, and retire with the fleet to Eg}'pt. 
But Agrippa was on the watch, and Antony had no sooner sailcil 
outside the strait than he was compelled to fight. The batile was 
still undecided aiid equally favourable to botli parties, when Cleo¬ 
patra, whoso vessels were at anchor in the rear, taking advantagii of Vi 
favourable breeze which spning up, sailed through the midst of 
the combatants with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the 
coast of Peloponnesus. When Antony saw lier flight, ho hastily 
followed her, forgetting everything else, and slinmefully deserting 
those who were fighting and dying in his cause. The remainder of 

f**’ 

* Antony retaliated by sending Octavia a bill divorce. 



IM.in of Actiutn. 

1. Ni(op<>lm I .1 I’nim ^Ai tiiim 

2. Lti . I 5 lemplrol Apu 

P. Bay of Prw'ja. 
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the fleet was destroyed before night-time. The army, after a few 
days' liesitation, surrendered, and Octaviaii pardoned all the officers 
who sued for his favour. The battle of Aetium was fouglit on the 
2nd of September, B.c. 31, from which day the reign of Octavian is 
to bo dated. * 

Octavian did not follow Antony to Alexandria for nearly twelve 
raontlis after the battle of Aetium. He sent Agrij)pa to lUily with 
his v(‘t(‘ran troops, and liimself passed the winte r at Samos ; hut he 
could not satisfy the demands of the soldiers, who broke out into 
open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Brundusiiim, and with diffi- 
eulfy raised a sufficient sum of money,to calm thei? discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatm. They 
kue^> that resistance was hopeless, and thert fore sent ambassa«lor3 
to Octavian to .solicit his favour. To Antony no answer was given, 
’T)ut to Cleopatra hopes were held out if she would betray her 
lover. She began Jto flatter herself that her charms, which had 
fascinated both Caesar and Antony, might conquer Octavian, who 
was youngc'r than either. Octavian at length api?eure<l before 
Delusium, \\hi»h surrendered to him without resistance. He then 

f 

marched upon Alexandria* Antony, encouraged by sonui slight 
.success in an action with the cavalry, prepared to is'sist Octavian 
boty by sea ami land ; but as soon as the Egyptian slii])8 approached 
thos(i of Octavian, the crews saluted them with tlndr oars and 
passed over to tlieir sid(*. Antony's cavalry also deserted him ; his 
mf.intry was easily nqnilsiMl; and he fled to Alexandria, crying out 
that he was betrayed by Cleo]»atra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a mausoleum which she had 
built to receive her body afti-r death, ami where slio had collected 
her most valuable treasuri's. Hearing of Antony's defeat, she sent 
persons to inform him that she wa.s dcud. Ho fell into the snare; 
they had promised not to .survive one another ; and Antony stabbed 
hiniiteir. Ho W'as drawn u}> into the mausoleum, and died in her 
arms. She w^as apprehended b}"^ the officers of Octavian, and a 
fcAV days afterwards had an interview w'itli the conqueror. Her 
charms, however, failed in softening the colder heait of Oidavian. 
11(5 only “bade her bo of good cheer and fear no violeiiot'.” Soon 
afterwards she learnt that she w'as to be sent to Rome in three 
days’ time. This news decided her. On the following day she was 
found lying di ad on a golden couch in royal attiri', with her tw’o 
women lifeh'.ss at lu'r feet. Tlie manner of her death was unknown. 
It was generally believed that she had died by tin* bite of an asp, 
which a peasant had brought to her in a basket full of tigs. ISho 
was tliirly-nino years of age at the tiji^ of her death. Egypt was 
made a Roman province. Octavian not return to Rome till 
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B.c. 29, when ho celebrated a threefold triumph over the Pan- 
noniuus, Dalinatiaiiis, and Egypt. Tlie temple of Janus was closed 
for the third time in Roman history. Tlie exhausted Roman world, 
longing for repose, gl^idly acquiesced in tho solo rule of Octaviun. 
The Senate coufern^d upon him numerousTionours and distinctions, 
with the title of Imperator for life. « 

Thus emled the Roman RepuClic, an end to which it had been 
tending for the last hundred years. Tlie corruption and demorali¬ 
zation of idl classes had rendered a Rejiublic almost an impossi¬ 
bility ; and the civil dissensions of the state had again and again 
invested one or more persoiifj with despotic authority. Tho mfans 
which Augustus employed to strengthen ami maintain his power 
belong to a history of the Empire. He proceeded with the cAution 
wliich was his greatest characteristic. He refused the names of 
King and Dictator, and was contented with the simple appellation 
of rrincepSj which had always been given to < me of the most dis¬ 
tinguished members of the Senate. He received, however, in r..(’. 27, 
the novel titfe of Augustus^ that is, * the sacred,’ or ‘the venerable,’ 
W’hich vras afterwards assumed by all the Roman enf^>erors as a sur¬ 
name. As Imperator he liad the command of the Roman armies; 
and tho Tribunician and Proconsular .^lowers which the Senate con- 

A 

ferred upon him made him absolute master of tlie state. He q^ado 
a new division of the province;^^ allowing tho Senate to appoint tho 
governor.-) of those which where quiet and long-settled, like Sicilv, 
Achaia, and Asia, but retaining for himself such as required the 
presence of an army, which were governed by means of his Legati. 
On the #leatli of Lepidus in n.c. 13 ho succeeded him as I'onti- 
fex Maximus, and thus became the head of the Roman religion. 
While he thus united in his own person all the great ollic(*s of 
state, he still allowed the Con.sul.H, Pra;tors, and other magisfrates 
of tho Republic, to bo annually elected. “In a fi!W words, tho 
system of Imperial govemnHiiit, as it was instituti'd by Octavian, 
and maintained by those princes who understood their own interest 
and that of tho people, may be defined as an absolute government 
disguLsod by tho form of a commonwealth. The masters of tho 
Roman world surrounded their throne with darkiu'ss, concealed 
their irresistible strengtii, and humbly professed themselves tl^ 
accountablo ministers of tho Senate, whoso suiiromo decrees they 
dictated and obeyed.” * 


• Gibbon. 




aiup of tUtJ I'luvuiccs uf the Itoiuau Lnipire. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ftKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ROM AN,LITERATURE, F'rOM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DtjATH OF AU(JUSTUS. 


For many centuries after the foundation of the city the Rorfians 
can hardly he said to have hiA.1 any literature jit all. There may 
have existed, at an early i»eriod, some soiif^s or ballads, recounting, 
in rude strains,* the exploits of the herot's of Uonc.ui story, but all 
trace of j^hes<j has di.sippi'ured. It was not till the conqiu'st of the 
(;rreek cities in Gouthern Italy, shortly before the First Punic War, 
that we can date the comnu ncernent of tlie Koinun literature. It 
began with the Drama. Dramatic exhibitions werci first introduced 
at Rome from Etruria in n.c. SHU, on tlie occa.sion of a s(‘V('re 
pestilence, in order to avert the anger of the god.s. Dut these 
exhibitions were only pantomimic scenes to tin* inu.sic of the 
tiutcj, without any song or dialogue. It was not till n.e. 210 
that a drama with a ugular plot was perf(»rim‘d at Home. 
Its author was M. Livirs Andronht’S, a native* of Magna (Inecia, 
who was taken prisoner at the cai)ture of Tarentum, and carried to 
Rome, where he became the slave of M. Tavius Galinator. He wfts 
afterwanls set free, and, according to Roman practice, took tho 
gentilic name of his master. Ho acquired at Rome a perfect know- 


* The-Hc were probably composed in the Saturnian metre, the oldest species 
of versification amonpf the Romans, in which much greater licence was allowed 
in the laws of quantity than Jb the metres which were bon owed from the 
Greeks. ^ 
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lodge of the Latin language ; and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were borrowed or ratlier translated from tlie Gretdc. He 
also wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian metre, and some hymns. 
Ho may bo regarded as tlio first Homan poet. His works were 
read in schools in the time of Horace. » 

Cm. N/EVIVS, the .s(;cond lioriian poet, was a Campanian by birth. 
He servtal in tlie First ^*unic ^Var, and, like Livius, wrote dramas 
borrowed from tlie Creek, llis lir^t i>lay was performed in n.c. 235. 
Jlo was attaclied to tlie Flebeian parly ; and, witli tlie licence of the 
old Attic comedy, ho made the stage a vehicle for aswiiling tho 
aristocracy. In consequence of his attacks uprjn tlie Metelli he 
was thrown into prison. He obtairjcd his release through the Tri¬ 
bunes, but was .soon compelled to <*xpiate a new ofieiice by exiled 
lli5*retired tn Utica, where Ik? <lied about n.c. 202. In his exile 
he wrote, in the Saturnian metre, an epic; poem on tlie First Punic 
War, in which he introduced the celebrattal leg<*nds connected 
with the fouiidatiitn of Home. This poem ^vas extensively copied 
both by Ennius and Virgil. ^ 

Q. Ennu's, however, may be regarded as the real founder of 
Roman litvnfture. Like lavius, ho Mas a native of Magna Graicia. 
He was bfirn at Rudi.'e, iti Calabria, n.c. 230. Cato IouikI him in 
Sanlinia in n.c. 204, and brmight him in his train to Rome. He 
dwelt in a humble house on tho Aventino, and maintained himself 
by acting as preceptor to the ycyths of the Roman nobh*a. He 
>ived on bums of tho closest intimacy with tho thler Scipio Afri- 
canu.s. He died n.c. 1(19, at tin* age of 70. He was buried in tho 
sepulehri*. of tho Scipios, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the efiigies of that noble house. His most impe^^tant wfirk was an 
ej)ic potnn, entitled the ‘Annals of Rome,* in 18 books, written in 
dactylic liexainebTS, which, through his example, supjilauted the 
old Saturnian metre. This poem commenced with tho lovi's of 
Mars and Rlu'a, and came down to the age of Ennius. Virgil 
borrow»‘d largidy from it; and, down to his time, it was regarded as 
ihe. great epic poem of the Latin language. He also wrote numeroua 
tragedies, a fiwv comedies, and several otlnu wmks. such as Satirx, 
composed in a gri'at varii ty of metres, from which circumstance 
they probably received tlunr name. 

Tlio (mrnic drama of Rtmie, though it continued to bo more or 
leas a translation or an imitation of the Greek, w’as cultivated with 
distinguished success by two writers of genius, several of whose 
plays are .still extant. 

T. Maccii'S Pi.AUTrs was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria, and was born about n.c. 2.54. He probably came to Rome 
at an early age, and wua first employf A in the service of the actors. 
Rome. * t 
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With the money he had saved in tliis inferior station ho loft Rome, 
and set up in business : but Ids speculations failed : he returned to 
Rome, and his necessities obliged him to enter the service of a 
baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. While in this de¬ 
grading occupation ho wrote tlireo plays, tip? sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit ids drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. lie ’Ufas thJii about 30 years of age 
(b.c. 224), and continued to write for the stage for about 40 years. 
He tlietl in b c. 181, when ho was 70 years of age. The comedies of 
Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among the Romans, and con¬ 
tinued to be reprereuted down to the time of Diocletian. Though 
they were founded upon Gr(‘eh models, the characters in them act, 
tpeak, ami joke like genuine Kormiiis, and tlie poet tliereby secured 
the sympatliy of Ids umlieiice more completely than Terence. It 
was not only witli the common people that Plautus was a favourite; 
ediicate<l Romans read and admired his works down to the late.st 
times. Cicero places his wit on a leVel with tliUt oI lln* old Attic 
comedy; ami Jerome used to console Idmsi lf with the p(,*nisal 
of the poet, after spending many nights in ti*ars on account of his 
past sins. Tiie favourable opinion which the ancienfs entertained 
of tin* merits of Plautus has b(*en eonlFrined by tin* jiulgnu'nt of 
modern critics, and by the fact that several of his ])lays havi* been 
imitated by many of the best modern poets. Twenty of his coinedkis 
are extant. ci 

P. Teuenth s Afeu, usually called Teuexce, was born at CaJ , 
thage, B.c. 13.'). By birth or purchase* In* Ixrame the slavi* of P. 
Terciitius, a Roman .senator, who alTorded him the best eilucation of 
the age, fAid timvlly gave him his freedom. The Amirta, which 
was the first play of Terence acted (B.c. lllb), \Nas the means of in¬ 
troducing him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Romo. 
His chief patrons were Radius and the younger Scijiio, both of whom 
treat<‘d him as an equal, ^nd are said t ven to have assi.sted him in 
the comjMisition of his plays. He died in the JkJth year of his age, 
in B.o. lo3. Six comedies are all that remain to us. d’he ancient 
critics are unanimous in ascribing to IN rein'c immaculate purity 
ami elegance of language. Although a foreigne r ami a freealmaii, 
he divi<leH with Cicero and Cfesar the palm of pure liiitinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, but 
who enjoved a great reputatimi aimnig the itomans. Q. C/Ecimrs 
was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to Rome as a slave. 
Ui } was tlie immediate predecessor of Ti'rence, and dii*<l ii.o. 108, 
two years before the representation of the AiKirki. Tj. Afkanus 
flourished b.c. 100, ami wrote <*orm‘diea describing Roman S(;eiie3 
and manners, called Comes^' v Togalaif to distinguish them from 
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thoao depicting Grecian life, which were termed PaUiatx, from 
pallium^ the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celebrity, though tl^eir works have likewise 
perished. M. Paouvics, son of the sister of Ennius, was born about 
K.c. 220, and died in th <4 OOtli ^ear of his age. lie is praised by 
tile Latin writers for the loftiness of liis thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, an<l the extent of his knowledge. Plence we find tho 
epithet dortus frefpK'iitly aj)i»lied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were hikeii from tlie C»reek writers ; but some belongcsd to the class 
c»lh‘d PnvAtxtatm^ in which tho subjt'cds were taken from Roman 
story. One of tliese, eutitle<l Paultus, had as its hero L. 7Emiliu| 
Paallus, the eompieror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. L. Aecius, 
a younger contemporary of Pacuvius, was born n.c. 170, and lived 
to a great age. Cicero, whi*n a young man, fretiueiitly conversetl 
with him. Ills tragedies, like tliose of Pacuvius, wvrc chiefly 
imitations of tlie (Irei-k; but lu^ alM) wrote some on Roman sub¬ 
jects, one of which was entitled Brutus. * 

Tliough tl^.* Roman Oraiiia, ])roperly so called, was di'rived from 
the (*reek^, therii were syme kinds of dramatic exlnbitions which 
were of Italian origin. Tlit^first of these w<‘re the Atellaufc Fahulae^ 
or Atellane Plays, which took tlieir namt*. from Atella a town 
in Campania. Tliey were eom^)osod in the Os<*an dialect, and 
^vvro at first rud(‘ extemponmcous farci'S, but were afterwards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. Tliey si'eni to have licen 
the origin of tin* Policinello of modern Italv. Tlie Oscan dialect 
wa.s preserv(‘d, evi'ii when th<‘y were introdiici'd at P*)me. The 
Minii's were another species of eonu’dy, of whieh only the name 
sei'ins to have been d<‘riv('d from the Grei'k. Tln^y were a 
B[)<H‘ics of low conu'dy of an indecent description, in which tho 
dialogue was subordinate to mimicry and gesture. The Dictator 
Sulla was very fond of these jierformauees. The tw’o most dis- 
tingui.shed writiTs of Mimes wi re Dkc. Laueuii’S, a knight, and 
P. Syuvs, a freiHlman, and originally a Syrian slavi', both of whom 
were <*ontemporaries of Julius Ciesar. At Ca^.^ar’s triumplial games 
in October, n.e. 45, P. Syrus clialleiiged all lii.n craft to a trial of wit 
in extemporaneous farce, and Ca*sar ofi’ered Laberius ,500,000 ses- 
tiTct'S to appear on the stage. Iaib(*rius was 00 years old, and the 
profession of a mimus was infamou.s, but the w’ish of the Dictator was 
tiquivalent to a coinmaiid, and he reluctantly com]»lied. lie had 
however revenge in his power, and took it. His prologue awakened 
compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and during the performance 
he adroitly availed himself of his various characters to point his wit 

rp 2 
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at Cfesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian slave lie cried out,— 

“ jMurry! Quirites, but we lose our freedom,” and all eyes were 
turned upon the Dictator; and in another mime he uttered the 
pregnant maxim, “Needs must ho fe^r wlio makes all else adread.” 
Ciesar, impartially or vindictively, awarded the prize to Syrus. 

The Fescennine Songs were the <>rigin ^f the Satire^ the only 
important species »)f literature not derived from the Gr(‘eks, 
and altogether peculiar to Italy. These Fcsccnnino Songs 
were rude dialogues, in which the country people assailed and 
ridiculed one another in extempore verses, and which were in¬ 
troduced as an anfus(*ment in various festivals. Tliey were formed 
jnto the Satire'^ by C. LrciLn’.*?, wlio wrote in hexainetcT verse, 
and attaekc'd the follies and vices both of distinguislu'd persons 
and of mankind in gen(‘ral. lie was born n.c, 148, at Suessa 
Aurunea, and died at Naples in b l\ 108. He livt'd upon terms* 
of intimacy witli the younger Scipio and Lmliiis; and was the 
maternal ancestor of Pompey the (treat. Lucihu& eontiniiod to lie 
admired in the^^Vugustan ago ; and Horace, while he eimsures the 
har.sh versification and the slovenly haste witli wly'eh Ijiicilius 
tlircw off his compositions, acknowh'il^es with admitation the 
fierceness ainl bohlness of his attacks uiion the vices and follies of 
his contemporaries. 

Between Lncilius and the poets of tlio Augustan ago livtfd 
liucretius and Catullus, two of tfic greatest—piudiajis the greatest 
—of all tile llomaii poids. ** 

T. liUCRETii s Oauus was born b.c. 05, and died about B o. 51. Ho 
is said to h^ve been driven mad by a love-potion, and to liave perished 
by his own han<I.* The work wliich has imnnirtalised his name is 
a philosopliical ilidactic poem, in heroic hexana'lers, entitled Da 
liarum Ndtura, divided into six books, and a<ldres.'>ed to (J. IMiun- 
mius Gemellus, who was prmtor in no. 58. Its obj(‘ct is to state 
clearly the leading principles of the Kpicun‘an philoso]»hy in such 
a form as might render the study attmctivi* to his countrymen. 
Ho attempfs to .show that tluTo i.s nothing in the history or actual 
condition of the world whiidi docs not admit <)f I'Xplaiiation without 
having recourse to the active interposition of divine bmngs. Tho 
work has been admitted by all modern critics to Ix^ the greatest of 
didactic poems. The most idistru.se speculations arc clearly cx-* 
plained in majestic verso ; while the subject, in itself is 

dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of inatcliless power and 
beauty. 

Valerius Catullus was born at Verona or in its immediate 

* The name signifios a mixing, or medley. IFoncc a Ipt. per saturam laid 
is a law which contained severaf Jistinct rcKulatiuns at once. 
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vicinity, b.o. 87. He inherited considerable property from hia 
father, who was the friend of Julius CsBsar : but he squandered a 
gnjut part of it by indulging freely in the pleusuiea of the metro¬ 
polis. In order to h<At(;r his fortunes he went to Bitliynia in the 
train of the praitor Miynmiu'^ but it appears that the speculation 
was Jittend(‘d with little success. It was probably during this ex¬ 
pedition tluit his brotlier died in the Troad, a loss which he 
deplores in the atfecting elegy to Hortalus. On his return he con¬ 
tinued to n*bide at Home, or at his country-seats on the promontory 
of Sirmio and at Tibur. He died about m.c. 47.* His poems are on 
a variety of topics, and composed in different styles and metre|. 
8 < 4 ne are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams; while the Nup¬ 
tials of Peleus and Tlietis is an heroic poem. Catullus adorned all 
he touched, and his sh(>rter poems are charueterised by original in¬ 
vention and leliqity of (‘Xpies^ion. Ills Atys is one of tlie most 
remarkable pexuns in the whole range of Latin literature, distin¬ 
guished by wild passion and the noblest diction. * 

Among tj^e poets of the Augustan age Virgil and Horace stand 
forth ])reAninent. ^ 

r. Viuc;ii.iis (more properly Veimjilivs) Mauo was born, b.c. 70, 
at Aiide.s, a small village near Mantua in Cusalpine Gaul. His 
tfither left him a small estate, which he cultivated. After tlie 
l^attle of riiilippi (b.c. 42) liitf property was among the lands 
assigned by Octaviaii to the sohliers. Through the advice of 
Asiuiiis Pollio, who was then governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was 
liimsi’lf a poet, Virgil applied to Octavian at Borne fertile restitu¬ 
tion of his laiul, and obtained his request. The*tirst Eclogue com¬ 
memorates his gratitude. Virgil lived on intimate terms with 
Miecenas, whom he accompanied in the journey from Borne to 
Jh undiisium, which forms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. 
11 is most iinished wt/rk, the Gcorp/es, was undertaken at the sugges¬ 
tion of Mameiias.’'' The poem was completed after the battle of 
Actium, B.c. 31, while Octavian was in the East.f The JEneid wao 
the occupation of his latter years. His health was always feeble, 
and ho died at Brundusium in b.c. 10, in his fifty-first year. His 
remains were transferred to Naples, which had been his favourite 
residence, and placed on the road from Naples to Puteoli {FozzuoU), 
where a monument is still shown, suppost'd to be the tomb of the poet. 
It is said that in his last illness he wished to burn the Ailncid, to 
which ho had not given the finishing touches, but his friends would 
not allow him. He was an amiable good-tempered man, free from 
the mean passions of envy and jealousy. His fame, which was esta- 


* Oeorg, iii. 


t Corap. Qeorg, iv. 560, and ii. 171. 
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blished in his lifetime, was chcrislied after his death as an inherit- 
aiioe in which every Human hatl a share; and his works became 
school-books even before the death of Augustus, and continued sucli 
for centuries after. He was also the great pOCt of the Middle Ages. 
To him Dante paid the homage of Jus sup-irior genius, and owned 
him for his master and his moilel. The ten short poems called 
Bucolics, or Eclogues, were the earliest works of Virgil, and probably 
all written between b.c. 41 and no. 37. They have all a Bucolic 
form and colouring, but some of them have nothing more. Their 
merit consists in tfieir versification, and in many natural and simii^c 
^niches. The Georgies is an ‘Agricultural Poem’ in four books. 
Virgil treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first book, of fr«iit- 
trees in the second, of horses and other cattle in tin* third, and of 
bees in the fourth. This poem shows a great improvement botli^ 
in his taste and in his versification. Neither in, the (leorgies nor 
elsewhere has he the merit of striking originality ; his chief excel¬ 
lence consists in the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The 
JEneid, or adventuri*s of yKneas after the fall of Trof, is an epic 
formed on the modi 1 of the Honu'ric |M>evis. It ^\as founded upon 
an old Homan tradition that /Eneas j/nd his Trojans settled in 
Italy, an<l were tlie foiiinlers of the Homan name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in tlie 0<lyssey are the model, and 
these books conlain more varied^ of incident and situation tluv'^ 
those which follow. The bust si.x book.s, the history of tlu* struggles 
of iEncas in Italy, are based on the plan of tlic battles of the 
Iliad. LaVnus, the king of the Latini, offers in marriagi' to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who Iiad been betrotlu'd toTurnus 
the warlike king «)f the Hutuli. The contest is ended by the death 
of Turnus, who falls by the hand of /Eiicjks. Tlie fortunes of vEikmis 
and his final .settlement in Italy are the subjects of the iEneid, but 
the glories of Homo and of tlie Julian house, to which Augustus 
belonged, are indirectly the poet’s theme. In tlm first book tho 
foundation of Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus, and tho 
transfer of empire from Alba to Home ; from the line ofyEneas will 
descend the ‘Trojan Coesar,’ whose empire will only be limiteil by 
tho ocean, and his glory by tho heavens. Tho ultimate triumphs of 
Rome are predicted. 

Q. HoKATirs Flaccfs, usually callcil Horace, was bom at Venusin 
in Apulia, b.c. 65. His father was a freedmun. Ho had received 
his manumission before tho birth of the poet, who was of ingenuous 
birth, but who did not altogether escape tho taunt which adhered to 
persons even of remote servile origin. His father’s occupation was 
that of a collector (coactor) (fCTtaxes. With the profits of his ofilco 
he hod purchased a small farm in tho neighbourhood of Vouusia. 
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ThougU by no means rich, he declined to send the young Horace 
to the coinrnon school, ke])t in Veiiusiu l)y one Flavins, to which 
tli(5 children of the rural aristocracy rcsoijted. Probably about liis 
twelfth year his fatlier carried him to Home to receive the usual 
education of a knighf'j or senator s sou. He freqiK-nted the best 
seliools in the capital. One of tliese was kept by Orbilius, a retired 
milihiry man, whoso Hogging propensities have been immortalised 
by his pupil. The nanu's of his other teachers arc not recorded by 
the poet. Ho was instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
tUe })oets were the usual s<*hool-boeks—Homer in the Greek, and 
the old tragic writer, Livius Andjonicus, in the Latin. In hj^ 
eigliteenth year Horace 'oceeded to Atheius, in ordiT to continue 
his studies at that seat of learning. 'When lirutus came to Athens 
Hftor the deatli of Ciesar, Horace joined his army, and receivi^d at 
once the rank of a militarv tribune and the command of a legion. 
He was jiresent at the battle of I'liilippi, and shared in the flight of 
the re\mi)licaii army. In one of his poems he playfully alludes to 
his fliglit, lyul throwing away his shield. He now resolved to 
devote hitnself to more p^>aceful pursuits; and having obtained his 
pardon, he ventured at once to return to Home. He hud lost all 
liis Iiopes in life; his paternal estate had been swept away in the 
p^;iK*ral forfeiture ; but lu* was enabled to obtain suflioii'iit money 
to jmrehase a clerkship in the t^uestor s oflice; and on the proflts 
' o? tliat place lie managed with the utmost frugality to live. 
Aleantimo some of his poems attracted the notice of Viu’ius and 
Virgil, who introiluced him to JMiocenas (b.c- 39). lioraco soon 
became the friend of M.'oeenas, and this friemUrtip quickly ripened 
into intimacy. In a year or tw’o after the comnu'neemeiit of their 
friendsliip (k.c. H7) Horace aeeoinpanied his patron on the journey 
b» Hrundusium already allud(‘<l to. About the year B.c. 34 Mie- 
censw bestowed u}>on tlu‘ poi t a Sabine farm, suflieieiit to maintain 
him in ease, comfort, and even in content, during the rest of his 
life. Tlic situation of this farm was in the valley of IFstiea, 
within view of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the Digentiu, 
about 15 miles from Tibur {Th'oli). A site exactly answering to 
tlie villa of Horace, and on which W'cro found ruins of buildings, 
‘has been discovered in modern times. Bi'sides this estate, his 
admiration of the beautiful sciuiery in the neighbourhood of Tibur 
inclined him either to biro or to purchase a small cottage in 
that romantic town; and all the later years of his life were 
passed between the metropolis and these two country residences. 
Ho died, b.c. 8 , in his lifty-ai*venth year. He was buried on the 
slope of the Esquiline Hill, close to H# friend and patron ^Miecenas, 
who had died before him in the same year, Horace has described 
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his own person. He was of short shiture, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, but early tinjxed witli grey. In liis youth he was tolerably 
robust, but sufti'red froiji a complaint in his eyes. In more ad¬ 
vanced life he grew fat, and Augustus jested about his protuberant 
belly. His health was nut always jy>od, ai^id he seems to have in¬ 
clined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 


His habits, even after he became richer, were g(‘m‘rally frugal ami 
abstemious; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer age, 
he seems to have indulgeil in conviviality. He liked choice wine, 
and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries of 
Vis time. He w'as nev’er married. The 0(Us of Horace want the 
higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory verses arc; ex^jui- 
sitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, no deep temlerness, 
nor even much of light and joyous gaiety; but as works of retineci* 
art, of the most skilful felicities of language apd of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images t'lnbodied in words 
which imprint Vhmuselves indelibly on the memory, they are un¬ 
rivalled. In the Satires of Horace there is none of thy, lofty moral 
indignation, the tierce vehemence of invci;tive, which clnfraeterised 
the later satirists. It is the folly rather than the wicke<lnes8 of 
vice which he touches with such playful skill. In the Kpodes there 
is bitterness provoked, it should s(*em, by some personal hatn d ftr 
sense of injury. But the Kpisfies are the most peidect of the 
Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty ot* 
which consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
EpLstles ofcHorace arts with the Poem of Lucretius, the (leorgics of 
Virgil, and perhafis the Satires of Juvtmal, the most perfect and 
most original form of Homan verso. The Art of PoHry was pro¬ 
bably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetry, for which he had little gtiiius, or at least to 
suggest the diiliculties of attaining to perft'ctlon. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets—Tibullus, ProjK-rtius, and Ovid— 
also belong to the Augustan age. 

Albius Tibullus was of ecpicstrian family, and possess(‘d an here¬ 
ditary estate betw’cen Tibur and Prseneste. His great patron was 
Messiihi, whom he accompanifM] in b.c. 31 into A<iuitania, whitluT 
Mc.s.siila had been sent by Augustus to sujipress a formidabh3 iiiMir- 
rection which had broken out in this province. In the following 
year (b.c. 30; Messala, having j)acilled Gaul, was sent into the East. 
Tibullus set out in his company, Init was taken ill, and obliged to 
remain in Corcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. So ceased 
the active life of Tibullus. He died at an early ago soon after 
Virgil. The poetry of hisfeontemporaries shows Tibullus us a 
gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace es{>eciully he was 
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an object of warm attachment. Ilia Elegies, which are exquisite 
small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his mistresses. 

Sextus Auiielius Pbopektius was a native of Umbria, and was 
born about n.c. 51. He was deprived of ^iis paternal estate by an 
agrarian division, probably that in n.c. 30, after the Sicilian War. 
He began to write ]>oetry at a very early age, and the merit of his 
productions soon attraet(‘d the attention and patronage of MsGcenas. 
Tlic year of his death is altogetlujr unknown. As an elegiac poet 
a high rank must be awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 
iiiwas a dispute<l point whether the preference should be given to 
him or to Tibullus. To tlie nioderft reader, however, the elegies of 
Propertius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. Thfis 
arises partly from their obbcuiity, but in a great measure also from 
Si certain want of nature in tliem. Tlio fault of Proj)ertiu3 was too 
pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole ambition was to 
become tlie Itoman Callimachus, wlioni he made his model. Ho 
abounds with hbscure Greek myths, as well as Gi«ek forms of ex- 
jiression, ai^l tlie same pe<lantry infects even his versification. 

1*. Ovrtni s Naso, usually called Ovn>, was born at Sulnio, in the 
crountry of the Peligni, on tlie 20th March, li.c. 43. He was de- 
scende<l from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined to bo 
a pleader. Put the heat of his genius showed itself very earlv. 
J1 le hours which shoruld have 4jeen spent in the study of juris¬ 
prudence w'cr(‘ employed in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a 
disputed point whether ho ever actuidly practised as an advocate 
aftiT his return to Home. The jiicture Ovid himself draws of his 
wi‘ak constitution and indolent tcinpei* prevent us from thinking 
that he over followed his profession with perseverance, if indeed 
at all. He became howiiVer one of the Triumviri Cit^iiiulvs; and 
lie was subsequently made one of the Cnitumviri, or judges who 
tiK <1 testamentary and even criminal causes. Till his fiftieth year 
he continued to reside at Home, where he had a house near the 
C.ipitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignian farm. He not 
only enjoyed the friendship of a large circle of distinguished men, 
but the r<‘gard and favour of Augustus uinl the imperial family; nob 
withstanding in a.d. 9 ho was suddenly commaiuled by an imperial 
edict to trunsporfSliimself to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. Ho 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated in 
the edict was his having published his jxhuu on the Art of Love 
{Ars Ainatoria), The real cause of his banishment is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love was certainly a mere pretext* 
Ovid draws an affecting picture uf|^ho miseries to which he wna 
exposed in hw place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil, 
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of the severity of the cTiniato, and of the perils to wliich he was 
exposed, when tlie barbarians })lnndered the surroundinjj; country, 
an<l insulted the very walls of Tonii. In the midst of all liis mis¬ 
fortunes he sought somo i'elief in the exercise of his poetical talents. 
Ho died at Tomi in tlie sixtieth ycay of Ids age, a.d, 1 H. Besides 
his amatory poeius, Ovid wrote the Metamorphosvs in liftecn lx)oks, 
which consist of such legends or fabh‘s as involved a transforma¬ 
tion, from tlie Creation to the time of Julius Cicsar, the last being 
that empi'ror's change into a star—the Fadi in twelve books, of 
which only the krst six are extant, a sort of poetical Koninn 
calendar, with its appropriate festivals and mythology—a?id tln‘ 
lllegies^ written during his banishment. Oviil undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed a great poetical genius, which makes it the more to be 
regretted that it was not always under the control of a sound judg^ 
ment. He exhibits great vigour of fancy and warmth of colouring, 
but he was the first to depart from that pure and eorn'ct taste which 
characterises tlrx Greek poets and their earlier laitin imitators. 

We now turn to the Ijistory of prose litc'rature among th.. Homans. 
The ecirliest prose works were Annals containing a meagre account 
of the principiil events in Homan history, arranged under their re¬ 
spective years. The earliest Annalists who obtained reputation 
W'cro Q. FAinrs Piotou and L. Ct^ eirs Alimektis, both of whom 
served in the Second Punic War, un<l drew up an account of it, but"^ 
they wrote in the Greek language. The first prose writer in the 
Latin language, of whom any consideralile fragments have been 
preserved, Is the celebrated Censor, M. i’oiujii s Cato, who died 
B.o. 110, and of whose life an sieijount has been aln tnly given. Ho 
wrote an important liistorieal work entitled Origines, The first 
book containcfl the liistory of Ukj Homan kings; the second ainl 
third treated of the origin <>f tlnj Italian towns, and from these two 
books the whole work derived its title; the fourth book treated 
of the First Ihinic W'ar, the fifth book of the Si'eond Punic War, 
and the sixth and seventh continued the narrative to the y<*ar of 
Cato’s death. There is still extant a work on agriculture [J)t Ite 
Itmtica) bearing the name of Cato, which is probably substantially 
his, though it is certainly not exactly in tlm focii in which it pro¬ 
ceeded from his pen. There w'cro many other annalists, of whom 
we know little more than the names, and whose works were used 
by 1 ^ivy in compiling his Roman history. 

Oratory was always cultivated by tlie Romans as one of the 
chief avenues to political distimdion. Cicero, in his wink entitled 
Jirutus, has given a long list of^istingnished Orators whoso speech(‘S 
he liad read: but he himself siupassed all his prulccessors and 
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contemporaries. In liis works tlie Latin language appears in tho 
highest perfection. Besides his numerous orations Jie also wrote 
several treatises on Ithetoric, of which the most perfect is a sys¬ 
tematic treatise on the,art of Oratory {De^Orutore) in three books, 
llis works on Philosophy were almost tlic first specimens of this 
kind of literature ever presented to the Homans in their own lan¬ 
guage. He does not aim at any original investigation or research. 
His objtjct was to present in a familiar and attractive form the 
results at which the Greek pliilosophers had arrived, not to expound 
ui^y new theories. His EpistleSy of which more fliian eight hundred 
have come down to us, are among* the most valuable remains of 
antj^iuity. Cict'ro, during tlic most important period of his life^ 
maintained a clo'se corresinmdence with Attieus and with a wide 
•circle of political friends and connexions. These letters supply the 
most ample matf*rials for a history of the Roman Republic during 
its last struggles, and alfonl a clear insight into the personal dispo¬ 
sitions and motives of its chief leaders. • 

The most learned Roman under the Republic was M. Terentii'S 
Vakho, a» *ontemporary and friend of Cicero. He served as 
Pompey's lieutiaiant in Spain in the Civil Wars, but was patdoned 
by Caesar after the batth* «)f Pharsalia, and was employed by him 
irt su[)i'rintending the collection and arrangement of tho great 
library designed for public use. dUpon the formation of the second 
Triumvirati', Varro’s name appeared upon the list of the proscribed ; 
but he succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained 
for some time in concealment, he obtained tho protection of Octa- 
vian. His di^atli took place n.c. 28, when he wits in his 89th year. 
Not only was Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, but he 
w'as likewise the most voluminous of Roman authors. We have 
his ow'n autliority for the assertion that he had comp<Ksed no less 
th.in 490 books, but of these only two have come down to us, 
and one of them in a mutilated form : 1. De lie llusticay a W'ork 
on Agriculture, in three books, writUm when the author was SO years 
old ; ‘2. J)e Lhujua Latimiy a grammatical treatise which extended 
to 21: book.s, but six only have been preserved, and these are in a 
mutilated condition. Tho remains of this treatise are particularly 
valuable. They )^ve preserved many terms and forms which 
would otherwise have been altogetln'r lost, and much curious 
information connected with the ancient usages, both civil and reli¬ 
gious, of the Romans. 

C. great Dictator, was also distinguished as an 

author, and wrote several works, of whicli the Commaiiaries alone 
have come down to us. They relate ^ho history of the first seven 
years of tho Ciallic War in seven books, and tho history of the Civil 
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War down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in three hooks. 
Neither of these works completes the history of the Gallic and Civil 
Wars. The histoiy of the funner was completed in an 8th book, which 
is usually ascribed to lilirtius. The history of the Alexandrine, 
African, and Spanish wars was written in three separate books, which 
are also ascribed to Ilirtius, but^iheir tiuthorship is uncertain. 
The purity of Caesar's Latin and tlie clearness of his style have 
deservedly obtained the highest praise. 

C. Sai.li’stivs Ckispi'S, a contemporary of C;esar, and one of his 
supportt'rs, w'as also distinguished as an historian. He Avas born 
B.c. 80 at Amiteriium, in ti)e country of the Sabines, and died in 
r..c 84. After the African War (u.e. 40) he was left bv Cajsjir as 
governor of Numidia, where he aetjuired great rieiies by his oppres¬ 
sion of tlie people. Two of ins works have come down to us, thji^ 
Catilina, the history of the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy, and 
the Jugurthiu the history of tiie war against ^ugurtha. Sallust 
made Thucydid.‘s his model, and took great iiains with his style. 

Cornelius Nelos, the contemporary and friend of Cicero and 
Attieus, was the author of nuim rous Avorks, all of whicli are lost, 
AA’ith flic exeentiori of the AA’ell-known LiVes of Distinguished Com¬ 
manders (Vifie L'jrcelhHtium Impcruioritiu). But even tliese Lives, 
W’itli the exception of that of Attieus, are probably an abridgment 
of tho original Avork of Nepos, nvide in the fourth century of tho 
Cliriatian era. 

Of tlie prose Avriters of tho Augustan age the most distinguislKKl 
was the Iiistorian Titus Liatus, usually called Lia'Y. He Avas liorn 
at Patayiuflii (PadHa , n.c. .51). The greater part of his lib; appears 
to have been spruit in Koine, but he r<*turiied to his native toAvn 
before liis d(;atli, which happened at the age of 70, in the fourth 
year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. His literary talents securerl tin* patronage 
and friendship of Augustus; ami his reputation became so widely 
diftused, tliat a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Konn* solely for 
the purpose of beholding him, and, having gratilied his curiosity in 
this one particular, immediately retunierl home. T/ivy's ‘History 
of Korne ’ exteinled from the foundation of tho city to the death ol 
DiTisiLS, H.c. 0, and Avas comprised in 142 books. Of these 35 have 
dr'seended to us. The whole work has been djpided into dmidcs, 
containing 10 books each. The First decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire. 
It embraces the period from the foundation of tho city to the year 
B.c. 201, when the subjugation of the Sarnnites may be said to have 
lieen completed. The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether 
lost. It included the period from B.c. 294 to B.c. 210, comprising an 
account, among other matter^, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of 
the First Punic War. The Tliird decade (.bks. xxi.-xxx.; is entire. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS* 


|i ^CTi« of €las34aoliS foT abbanfe^ 


Formjnq a Chain of History from the Earliest Ages*— 
DOWN TO Modern Times. 


to 


“We are glad of an opportunity of directing the attejJ’/v*, 
these admirable schoolbooks ”—THE MUSEUM. 4^ 


h\eacheri 


English History and Literature. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME: A History of Kngland, 

FROM THK E\ruiest Timks to the Revolution in t688. By 
DAV'II) IIUMK. Incorput.itmg the Rcse.irahcs of r<Aent Histotinn’;. 
NewEdition.icvised, corrcctfd, and ooiUmucU toihc’ric.ity of Bcilui 
in 1878, by J. S. liKKWlOR, M.A. With Notes, llUisti.uions, and 
7 Coloiin d hl.ips and Woodcuts, (nj ^ iVst 8vo. 7s. 6./. 

•** Also in Three Parts. \V’lfh Colouicd Map;* and Illustra¬ 
tions. Post 8vo. 2S. Lh/. each. 

I. From n.t. 55 lo iuk Dkatii of Rk iiAKn III., a.d. 1485 . 
II. Henry VII. 10 rnK Rlvoi.u noN, iu83. 

HI. Thr Rf.volution 'io the Trfaiv of Bhki in, iS/S. 

*** Questions OH the Stud€nt\ 121/to. 2s. 

THE STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

RNQLAND. From ihk AccKsmoN of Henry Vil. to the 
J'Jkaih ok Gi<OKt.E II. By IIKNRY HALLAM, LL.D. (680 pp.) 
I’ost Svo. 7s. 6</. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. (538 pp.) Post Svo. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITE¬ 

RATURE. By T. B. SH UV, M.A. (510 pp.) Post Svo. 7S,6eL 

THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITE¬ 
RATURE. Sclecte<l from the Bks r Wui ri*:RS, and arranged Chrono¬ 
logically. By THUS. B. SHA#f, M.A, (560 pp.) Post Svo. 



a MVPRA TS LIST OF SCHOOL BOpKS, 

I? 

Scripture and Church History. 


THE STUDENT’S OU) TESTA.H^!rr HISTOBT. 

From the Ckhation of the World to the Return of the 
Jews from Cai’TIVITY. With an Introduction to the Honks of 
the OhJ Testament. Hy rillLIP SMITH, BA. With 40 Maps 
and Woodcuts, (^'^opi).) Post 8vo. js 

THE STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an Intro^vctiov, containing the Connfction ok the 
Old and New Testaments. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 
30 Mai)s .ind Woodcuts. (680 pp ) Post 8vo. 7J 6 (i. 

XdE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY. A llisttry of the Christian Cliurch fiom tihe 'limes of 
the Apostles to the Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, B A. a vols. 
Post 8vo TS. 6 (i. each. 

Part I,— a.d. 30—1003. (654 pp.) With Woodcuts. 

Part II.— a.d. 10453—1614 (744 PP ) With WooiVtiIs. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENaLISH CHURCH 

HISTORY. *Dy G. G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 2 Vols. 
7f. 6</. each. 

ist Peytod. From the Planting of the Chnrch in Britaiii, to the 
AfcesMon of Henry VIII. a.d syiiG—1509 (576 pp ) ** 

Hj^'/od. From the ActKisiON of 'IIlnry VIII. to the 
Silencing of'^ ^ivocation m the Eiomtbent .1 Ckn^i ury. (a d. 1509— 
1717) ( 6^35 pp) 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE EVIDENCES 

OF CHRISTIANITY. By llEf.'RY WAGE, I) D. P-.st Svo. 

[In Prc/iiraiiofta 


♦ 


Ancient History. 

THE STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORT OP THE 

EAST. From the E.'’ '^cst Times to the CorKpiesls of Alex.inder the 
Great, including f'.gyp^ Ass\iia, l 5 .ih>loiiin, Mcdi.i, Persi.i, Asia 
Minor, and I’hcL’iiiria. By PHII.IP bMlI'lI, B A. With 70 Wood- 
cut.s. (608 pp.) I’ost 8vr). JS (ni. 

XHB STUDENT’S HISTORY OP GREECE. From 

TUB Earliest Times to the Roman Conqi Ksr. WithChaptcis 
on the History of literature and Art. By WM SMl'I’H, D.C. I^ 
With Coloured Mails .'iid Woodcuts. (640 ^ip ) Post Svo. js (xi. 

Qtustions OH theStiident's Greece." i2mo. as. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME. From THE 
Eari IFST Times to the Es rAr i.isri.MLNT ok t hr Empirk With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dea.n LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Wo idruts, (686 pp ) Po f Svo. 7s 6/f 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OP THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. P'kom thk Estari ishmf.nt op thk Empirk to the 
Accession of Commodus, a d. 180. Po^t 8vo. [/u Preparation. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: An Kpitdmf. of the 
History ftp TiiK DrciiNE and Fai.l ok the Roman Emitrb. 
By EDWARD (}IBBf)N. Incorporating ihe Rcsearchcg of Reccal 
limoriaas. With xoo Woodcuy. (700 pp.) Pott 8yo. jt. 6 d. 



i.iyr Oi* books. 3 

“————1 -----— 

" Europe^ 

XBB STTTDEITT’S HISTOB7 OB UODEBN ETTBOPB. 

From tub C/\ture*of Constantinople by the Turks, i4S3t 
TO THE Treaty OF Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., 
Fellow of B.N.C., Oxford. (800 pp.) Post 8vo. fs. (xi. 

“ Mr Lo(l).-fe has treated this wide subject in a broad and i Ttclligcnt spirit. 
While his pages abound in facts, he has not been content to give a mere 
ciowdcd summary of events; he presents us with many sound and thought¬ 
ful remarks on the tendencies of each of his periods llis grasp is firm and 
he never loses his way amidst a multitude of details . . . above all, w'c 
believe that weare justificd.in saying that it is minutely accurate "—Jonrnjl 
of Ed ucation. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTO'RY OP EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8VO. TS. (id. 

- . 

France. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OP PRANCE. From Tiir 

EAKimsr 'I'lMLs TO THE Fall of the Second Emiiuk With 
Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. By W. H. 
^JttRVlS, M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts. (7<3o pp.) 
Post 8vo Ts. 6^/., 

aU* 

Geography and Geology. 

THE STUDENT’S UigirUAD OP ANCIENT OEO* 

GRAPHY. By Canon BEVAN. M A. With 150 Woodcuts. 
(710 pp.) Po t Svo. 7.9. 6 J. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN UEO- 
QRAPHY, Mathematical, Phvsicai, and Descriptive. By 
Canon BEVAN, M.A, With 120 Woodcuts. ((■c4pp ) l*ostSvo. js. (d. 

THE STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 
INDIA, Political AND Physical. Bv GEORGE SM I I’ll, LL.D. 
With Maps, i’ost 8vo. 75. 6 d. £ 

THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS^ OF GEOLOGY. By 

Sir CHARLES LYELl,, F.R.S. A New Edition, thoroughly 
revised by Pkofe.ssor P. MARTIN DUNCAN. With 6 chs Wood¬ 
cuts Post Svo. Q.r, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ^rARY SOMERVILLE. 

7 th Edition, corrected .ind icvisul. Post Svo. 9^. 

Lam and Philosophy. 

THE STUDEJIT’S manual OP MORAL PHIDOSO- 

PHY. With Quot.itions and Refcrcncc.s. By WILLIAM FLEM¬ 
ING, D.D. (440 pp.) Post Svo. 7.? 6 d. 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURIS- 

PHUDSiNCSi. Compiled from the laigcr work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBF.r.L. (544 pp) r«st Svo. I3X. 

AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S LECTURES ON 
JURISPRUDENOB. By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) 
Post Svo. 6s. 




MX. Ml/XXAi''S LIST OF SCIWOL SQOA'S. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Manuals. 

These Works have been drawn up for the Lof^er Fr^ms, at the request of 
several teachers, who require more elementary books than the STUDENT'S 
HX5T0K1CAJ« MANUALS. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE NEWtfTESTAMENT. In Tiikfk Divisions:—!. Old 
'lestainciit History. 11 . Connection of 01*1 and New Test.iments. 
Ill New Testament Histoiy to \.Tj 70 I'.ditcd ]*y WM. SM mi. 
Witli Coloured M.ips and 40 Illu.sltalums. (370 pp } i6ino. 3^. 6</. 

This book is intended to lie use*! uilh, and not in tlic place of, the IJilile. 
“ Students \\ * 11 know llte \.due of Dr Win Siiiitli’s laii^ci b'riptuic 1 fis- 
tor5' 'J'his abrirlKmcnt omits iiothiti;^ <>f import.uu e, and is piesintcd in 
such a haiuly foirn that it cannot fail to hocoine a \.ilualilc aicl to the less 
Icaincd Jtiblc Student ’’— I’topU's Ma^cistue 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

From tick riARin-ST 'IdMi s ro 1 me CoM^PF.sr ok Aikxwki k 
THE Gkkat. By PHILIP SMITH, P>.A. With 70 Woudcuis. 
(310 pp) i6mo. 3.T 6 (f. 

“'I'his book is dcsifined to aid the study of the tiptiirr s, b^'pia< a; in 
th<4‘^4^ve histonc.'il itlafons tluisc alhisiuns to i-.i^pt, Ass\tii, J! il)\loin i, 
1‘hcrnici.a, nro^^he Mcflo-I’crsian I'liqiirc, which fiuiii the b i< <»t tlic 

liistfirj of Israi. from .\brahain to iXchciniah 'I be pies<nt uoikisaiiiii' 
dispensable adjunct of tlic ‘ Smaller Scriptiiic Histor>;‘ nnd tlic two h.ive 
been written c.xprcssly to be used together ’’ 

A SMALLER HISTORY Ol^ GREECE. From the 

Kxki.if.st Timfs to the Roman Conqpkst. By WM. SMITH, 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp ) i6mo. 3J. 6(f 

This h'story has been drawn up at the request of se\fral tea* hcrs, for the 
use III liiwer loriiii^ clcinr nt.irj pii|ii!s '1 he table of i out* nts iin sc nts a lull 
anal}sis of the woik. and h.is b* < n so nrranj^rd, that itie ti ai litr c.in Irame 
from It oor.bTiOSS fok ihf' i.xamiS’\ i ion 01 ms ti sss, the answers to 
which will be found in.tl'/* correspondin}; paj^cs ol the \ulumc. 

0m a 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. Fuom nrii 

Earliest Timf.s to the Kstaiu isjimfnt ok thk F.mitre. By 
WM. SMITH, I) C L. With Coloured Map and 70 Woodcutv 
(324 pp.) ifiino. 3? Of/. 

'I he '* .Smaller History of Home" has been w ritten .and arrati'Td on the same 
plan, arul \Mtli the sriiiK <^l>jc^t,rls ihc “ i Ihst^ir^ n[ (.rtrkr I ikc 

tliMWfirk It comprises siiKir.itc %li«iptcrs uii the nisuiutions iiiul literature 
of the Lountricb with whicfi it deals. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans. 

lalions from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the W<irk. By H. 
R. LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. (3.10 pp., j6mo. 3s 6 t{. 

’^rhls w'*»ik has been prepared by a lad}' for the use of schools and younjj 
persons ol both sexes In 1 ntiniiMU with tnaii} ollic r U ac lieis, she h.as liin>^ 
Iclt tlic want of a conse* utivc acc'iunt of the heathen ili 'ti* s. win* h rniKlit 
aafe 1} be pl.ic< cl in the hands of the \ 'lUii,', .iiid } * t < ontam all that is nc* 
rally nec 1 ssary to cn ible them tci uncU r'a.iiul the classi al allusions the y may 
meet with in prose or poetry, and tc) ,ip|in ( lale l he m* aniM,p. ol woiksolart 
A carefully prepared set nl 91 FM loss is appe tided, the answers to whicil 
wtU be found in the corresponding: paifcs ol the volume. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

IJy Canon HKVAN, M.A. (240PP.7 With Woodcuts. i6mo. ‘^s.td. 

“This work h-IS been drawn up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 
the rci|uest of se ^ri.il tt.a hers who require lor ihtir pupils a more elemen¬ 
tary woik than life ‘Siudt ill’s Manual of AnciK.nt tlco^iaphy ' The arran^^c- 
nicnt of the two wotks is subslanti.illy the s.ime 'I he more important 
towns alone aie mi iitioiicd ; the historical iiulicts are curtailed; modern 
n.imts air intiodiu c<l only in spcci.il cases, cilJirr for the piii^iose of idcntift- 
cation or where any notn (.able 'h iiiqc h.is oteurred; and the quotations 
f' ‘i. 1 ' IS 1! vs I ks aie confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
I I 1 e o* li . . pc( uliaiiiics A very ampk‘Index is supjihcd, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary tor occasional icterence.” 

A SMALLER MANUAL 6f MODERN GEOGRAPI+y. 

IJy JpHN RICHARDSON, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 

lonio. (290 pp ) tni. 

'riiis '‘Sinallci Manual'* has been compiled ftjr pupils who are acquiring 
for llic first lime llic (.liicf fculsof (h nt^ral lleo^raiiliy, and no pains h.ave 
Ikcii sp.ULiI to lender ihe leaincTs task as e isy .ind as picas int as the 
naunc cV the suluet t ailniits of Ac( ui u y as to ih t ills has hccii stiivcn 
aUeij in Older llmt the >oung student may have a solid and safe foundiUiyn 
foi his lulurc studies in llic adv.intcd bianciics of ihtJStaf nrcs, 

‘'(Ireat pains appear to have been spent on the\criricallon of facts, and 
anampment is a model of good im ihod 'rhroiighout the book there 
• aio unmistakable indii atu»ns of solid, consi u ntioiis work, sound judgment, 
and jiia< iKal actiuamiantc with icadimj —ik/iee/ Ciiardian. 

T>-r/N * 

A SMALLER HIsVoRY OF ENGLAND. From thk 

EAPurv>r Timks to thk Yi ak iR8o. P.y PHILIP SMITH, 
P>.A With Coloured Maps and o8 Woodcuts. (400 pp ) i6mo. 
3S Od. 

“ The most recent authnrilics have been consulted, nnd it is confidently 
bclicvt d tliat the Work w ill lie fouml to picseiit a can ful and trustwoilhy 
act omit of Fnqlisli 11 isiot \ for the low cr forms m M,hools, lor w hose use it is 
chit fly iiitciiilrd "— I’lcfuit 

*' 'I his little* volume .. s • J'lo,'*! .nt w’th valiiabK.* information, that it will 
enable .inyone who It* i.'s i .itt' .’ivti) to answer siu li (jiiestu'ns as arc set 
loitli III the Fn;;lish History i'apers in the Indian Civil bcivice Exatmiia* 
tioiis ” — Reader. . 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

(’living a Skett h of the T.ivcs of our Cbicf Writers, ily JAMES 

ROW LEV. (jjb pp ) i6nio. 3^ 6*/. 

'file important pi^sition which the study of Fiujish literature is now 
taking ill education lias led to the public Uum ol this work, and ot the 
ac<.ompiUi\ing\olunu'of specimens inith bonks ha\i been undciiakenat 
the rdiutst ot manj emiiu nt ir.uheis, and no pnns have been sp.ircd to 
ad.ipt lliem lu the purpose loi which tluy .uc dcbigucd—as elementary works 
tu be used m schools. 

SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Sc\c*< tfd fr^n the chief authijrs and arram;cd chronologically. I 5 y 
JAML.S KdWLI'.Y. \Vith Notes. (j68 pp.) lOiiio. 3s, Od. 

hill* the “ .Sm.illcr Hislou of Fiiqlish 1 itcratinc” supplies a rapid but 
tnistwtdth) skclihof tlic lives ol oui vhicf wiitirs, and ol tlic .suiccssivfl 
inihuiuis vvliuh impailftl to tlicir vviitmgs iluir pcvuh.u vharavlcr, the 
picstiit work supplies (h.uio examples ot the vvoiks tlioiiiselves, acvoin- 
paiiied by all the e\]ilanalioiis levpiiK d for then net lect explanation. Tiie 
two work!i are thus especially designed to be used together. 



6 iJ/A*. MURRA y’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Biblical Dictionaries. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE . comprising its 

Antiquith''^. TiroGKArny, Gfogfaimiy, and Nat(ik\l History. 
IW Vmi us Wntcrs. K,htcil by WM. SMI'I'H, D.C.L and LL. 13 . 
With Illuslrntion > 3 vuK. (3158 pp.J Medium 8vo. jCs Ss. 

“ The most rompl^^'e, learned, and trustworthy woik of the kind hitherto 
produetd ”— AtluHiCtlm. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 

® densed from the larger Work. For Families and Students. With 
Maps and 300 Illustrations. (1039 pp.) 8vo. air. -i 

A Dictionary' of the iJible, in some fi-rm or another, is indispensable for 
every bmiily To studints in the rnucisiiics, ainl in tlie Lpinr I'orins 
at Si.bools, to ]>n\ate bundles, and to that numerous tl.issof ptiscms wlio 
desire to arrive at risnlts s niply, this Com isi: Dili io'AVKY will, it is 
believed, supply all that is necessary lor the elucidation and explanation of 
«=rr the Ihbic. ^ 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger W^orh. For Schools and Young F'^rsons. 
With Maps and Illustr.itions. (620 pp.) Crou'ti 8vo. js. 0</. 

*' An iiu sen ire has been rendered ti» s/udents in the mntb nsation 

of Dr Wni Sinu ds liiblc Dictionary. 'IhcMork h.rs been done .as only a 
cart ful and Hitclli ^nt SLlKd.ir could <io u, bic b jirestn cs to us the essential 
sehularship and value of each aitn le."— I'ritiih Quartetiy Review. 

— * 

The two folUnK'hti:^ Jl\^rhs tire inteftded to furnish a cojnplefe account 
of the leading personaj^cs, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, 
ll'nt/n^ and Contioi>crsie^ of the (Inistian Church from the 
time of the Apost)cs to the Ai^e of Charlemagne. They commence 
at the period at ichuh the " Dictionaty of the Bible" leaves ojf, 
and form a contenuatiaii of it. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTiaXTITIES. 

The Ilistorv, Institutions, and Anticiiitties of the Chri-stian Church. 
Kdited by WM. SMi'lH, D.C.I.., and Akchdi-acon CHKIsTHAM, 
D.D. With lllusliations. a voLs. Medium 8vo. 13^, (\i, 

** The W'ork before us is unusually w'cll done. A rooie acceptable present 
for a randul.itc for holy orders, or a n ore valuable book for any library, than 
the ' Die iioii.ary of Christian Anliquittcs' could not easily be found. 
Saturday Review. 

A DICTIONARY OP CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. Edited by 
WM. .SMITH, D.C.L., and HENRY WAGE,'* D.D. Vols. I , 
II., and III. Medium 8vo. 31 s. Cd. each, ('/o de completed in 
4 vols ) 

The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact th.at the 
contributors to these volumes h.ave diligeritly eschewed mere compilation. 
In these volumes we welcome the most irnpoitant addition that has been 
made for a century to the historical library of tho English theological 
ttudctiL 7 inut. 
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T)r. Wm. Smith’s Claseical Dictionaries. 

AN SNC'SrCI.dc’^jSlA OF CLASSICAI. ANTiaTTITT. 

By Various Writkus. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

“ It is nn honour to this to have jircscnled to die world so dis- 

tinfiuisht'd a sell dar as Dr Wm Smith, who lias, by his \suable manuals ( f 
classical antiquity, and classical liistory and bioqraphy, done as much .is any 
man living to ptomote the accurate knowlc^i of tlic Greek ; nd Koman 
world among the students of this age."— Mr. <X‘ote at the London Umvtrsity 

1. A DICTIONABT OF ORVEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the Lows, Institutions. Domestic Us.iges, 1'. int.ng. Sculpture, Music, 
thc^raina, &c. (1300 pp.) ith 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. sSx, • 

n. A DICTIONARY OP BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Containing .a History of the Anncnt World, C»vil, laterary, and IiCclcsi.istic.'\L 
(3700 pi>) ^Vlth 560 Illustrations. } vols. Medium 8vo. 84r. 

III. A DKS^IONARY op GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, .is well as tlm.r 
Geography. (2500 pti.) With 530 Illustrations. 2 voj^ Medium 8vo. 

f 

, • FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A CliASSICAIi DICTIONARY OF RTO'^RAPHY, 

MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Jj^r the Higher Forms 
in Srliools. Condensed from the larger dictionaries. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. i8jr. 

A SMALLER CLASlfCCAL DICTIONARY. For Junior 

Cl.isscs. Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6</. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 

For Junior Cl.isses. Abridged from the* laigcr **Voik. With 2or 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7?. 


Dr, Wm. Smith’s Ancient Atlas. 

AN ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Bini.icAr, 

AND Classical. Intended to illustrate the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
and the “ Classical Dictionaries.” Compiled under the .superintendence 
of WM. SMITH, D.C.L, and Sir GEORGE GROVE, LI,.!). 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c. With 43 Maps. Folio, half¬ 
bound. Price Six Guineas. 

" The tlvidcnts of Dr. Smith’s admirable Dictionaries must have felt 
themselves in want of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of jirccise and 
minute information with the article they were reading _ 'hhis want has at 
length been supplied by the supeib woik befoie us. The indices arc lull, the 
engraving is cxi^tiisite, and the delineation of the natural feature', verv 
minute and beautiful. U may safely be pronounced—and higher jwaise can 
scarcely be bestowed—to be a worthy com{ianion of the veiumes w Inch it is 
Intended to illustiate.”— Cuardian- 
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<• Z?r. Wm. Smith'$ Latin Dictionaries. 

*'l conaldcr Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a g:reat and lasting 
Service on the cause of classical learning in this counwy."—Lean LIDDELL. 

*'I have found Dr. Wm Smith's Latin Dictionary a great convenience to me I 
think that he has been very Judicious in what he has omitted, as well as what he 
has inserted.”-Dr. SCOTT. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

ON THE WoRK.s OF VoRCELT.iNi AND Fkfund. With Tables of the 
Roman C.ilend ir, Mcasuics, Weiglits, and Muncy. I?y WM SMITH, 
D C.L. aaid LL.D. (1200 pp.) M»ic.huin Svo. 215. 

1' This ^^OIk aims at performing the same scr\ice for the L.'vtin language as 
ladtlcll ami Lexicon Jias <loiu* for the (Jrotk (heat at' Milion has 

been paid to Ktj mologj, in w Inch dcp.xrtmcnt especially this x%ork is ad¬ 
mitted to maintain a supciioriiy o\cr all existing I atin Uictiona.-ies 

“Dr \\ m. Smith’s * Latind'nglish Dictionai> ' is lifted, by its indepen¬ 
dent merit, far .ibovc comparibon with any school or colle.;e dictiunaiy 
commonly in Ubc."— Lx^iinmn. 

A SMALLER L^TIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 

A .Separate Du tionarv op Proper Names, 'J'abi p.s of Roman 
Mo.nexs, &c. -d Nexv hdtlloH ^ Fditedl^y Piof. 'J'. I). II.MjL. '1 he 
Ktymological portion by JOHN K. INGRA.M, LI..D. Squaic i-jii.o. 
7f. Cd. 

This edition e^-Or, Smith's '.Smaller I.atin-lcn\dish Diilioniry’ is to a 
great extent a ne<i^and original Work. K\cij .iitalc h.is been carefully 
revised. 'Ihc impi'jvcniciitb introduced fall iiiauily under the lollowing 
heads 

1 A much larger numher of the exampl''s given aic a< tiially translated. 

2 Many aitnh s ha\ e b< t n re < ist, and not a ft t lUiit ly le wi r.tt 11 

3 All the etjntological ai tides have been itviscil, ,iiul the grcalti part of 
them rc-w riittn. 

i| Very great care has been taken to ensure accumi^ in the quantities 

5 .Short lu-tcs on syncnjmous words have been introduced in a large 
numb/r of CP >es 

6 '1 he Index of Proper Names has been largely increased ; and additional 
information given. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC¬ 
TIONARY. Compiled fn:an Original Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D., and TllKOPIlILUS ]). HALL, M.A. 
(970 pp.) Medium 8vo. aij. 

It has been the objn t of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com* 
plete and more ptifcct 1 NOLisit-I.AnN Dictionary ih.m yet exists, and 
every article has bten the result of oiiginal .'uicl iiid< pendent lescardi. 

J-acJlj meaning is illustr.itid by examples fioin the tl.issic.il vviiiers; and 
tho&c plirascs are as a general rule given in both l‘iigli.sli and l./atiii. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 

from the above Work, for the u.sc of Junior Classes. (730 pp.) 
Square zamo. 7^. 6flf. i- 

"An English-I.atin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
country. It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the slaml.ml i'liglish- 
Latin Dictionary as long as cither tongue endures Even a general cx.tmi- 
nation of the pages will .serve to reveal the minute pains t.ik< n to ensure iti 
fulness and nailologtcal value, and the ' woik is to a l.irgc extent a diction* 
ary of the English hinguagc, as well as an Inghsh Lalm J dictionary.'''— 
English Churchman. 
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Jr. Wm. Smith's Educational Series. 

" The general excellency of the books included in Mr. Murray’s educa¬ 
tional Bfries is so ^iveri^ly acknowledged as to give in a great degree 
the stamp of merit to the worns of which it consists.”—SCHOOLMASTER. 

INTRODUCTION TO TME LATIN COURSE, 

THE YOUNa BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN BOOK: 

containing the Rudiments of Giammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to " Pnu- 
cipia Latina," Part I., for Young Children. (112 pp.) lamo. 2S. 

THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S SECOND LAIJN 

BOOK: containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Ana* sis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a ilictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to “Priiicipia Latina," Part 11 ., for Young Childicn. (ySpp.) 121110. 2s. 

Latin Course. 

PRINClrtA LATINA, Part I. P’irst Latin Course. 

Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularie‘^i(2i6pp.) i2mo.i9!I vxf. 
The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to leam their usage by const met* 
^’iig siuipli ntenccs a.s soon as he commences the study of the language, 
• * nd to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words 

'J'he Cases of !<ie Nouns, Adjectives, and Pionouns are so arnanged that 
the work can be used with enual advantage by tlii^ip who prefer either the 
Ihibhc School I’miilr or the oldei aiiangement 

APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIALATINAfPartl. Containing 

Additional Exercises, witli Examiu.ition Papers. (125 pp.) 121110. 2s. (hi. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA* Part II. Rkading Book. An 

Introduction to Ancient Alytliology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes .and.i Dictionaiy. (268 pp ) i2nio. 3^.6^/. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 

Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclog.a: Ovidian,x. ^3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (iGopp.) 121110. 3^ 6^f. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. PRosii Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Synta.Y. (194 pp.) ^21110. 3^. 6 ci. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Short Tales and 

Anecdotes from Ancient IIistokv, for Translation into 
Latin Prose. (102 pp.) i2mo. 3r. 

LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. Arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin-Knglisli Dictionary taPliaedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ca:sA*’s “ Gallic War.” (190 pp.) la^o. 35.6^. 

THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. P'oR the 

USK OF Coi LKGFS AND THE lIlGHER FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By 

WM. SMlTir, l.L.D. and T. D. HALL. Thirteenth Edition^ 
thoroughly refused ami partly re-u'rittcn. (450 pp.) Post 8vo. 6 s, 

SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For the Middle and 
Lower Forms. Ne^v and thoroughly revised Edition, (260 pp.) 
121110. 31'. 6 d, 

TACITUS, Germania, Agricola, and F'ir.st Book of 

THE Annals. With English Notes. 121110. 3^. 6 d. 

Keys may be had by Authenticated Teachers on application. 
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Greek Course, 

INITIA QTLJECAy Part I. A Fikst Greek Course, 

containinp' Grammar, Delectus, Kxcrcise llootc, and Vocabularies. 
(284 pp.) i2mo. 3f. fuf. 

The f^reunt Edition has been very ihoroug^hly revised, and many additions 
and impt ervemants have been introduced 
The object oft*his work, as of the '* Prlncipia Latina,*’is to make 
the studv of the lanKu.if;e as easy and simple as possible, by Rivinj: the 
fframmatical foims only as they are ^.yanted, and bycniblin;' the pupil to 
. translate from (Inek into }'n},dish and from Eni;lish into fircck as soon as 
he has learnt the flreck characters and the First Declension For the con¬ 
venience of teachers the cases of the nouns, &c., arc ^iven acco?diiijf to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the arrangement cf the Public 
Schools Latin Primer. 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GRiECA, Part I. .Containing 

Additional E.\'erciscs, with Eyaniination Papers and Easy Reading 
Ibessons with tl^e Sentences Analy.scd, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia Gu>eca, Part II. (iiopp.) i2mo. zr. tV/. 

INITIA GR.aE0A, Part II. A Reading BoetK. Con¬ 
taining short Talcs, Anecdi'tcs, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. WitV/,J.exicon. (220 pp) lamo. 3J. 6</. 

INITIA GR.®Cli., Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, wihh Copious Examples and Exer¬ 
cises. (202 pp.) i2mo, 3^. 6r/. 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAHMAR. For the 

Hir.nuK Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited hy WM. 
SMITH, fhC.L. \3'^^>PP) PostSvo. Os. 

The Creek Grammar of Dr Curtins is acknowledged by the most com. 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the i resent advanccil state 
Creek scholarship It.is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of th^anguage in a rtally scientific form; while h 9 
extensive use in schinds, and the high romrntnd.itions it has received from 
praetical teachers, are a suPTk lent proof of its rxi' llent c .as a school book. 
It IS surprising to find that many of the public and private si hools in this 
country continue to use OrammarB which ignore all the improvements and 
disc^cries of modem philology. 

A SMAmiER GREEK GRAMMAR. For the Middle 

AVD Lower Form.s. Abridged from the above Woik. (720 pp.) 
i2mo. 3^. 6f/. 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted frpm the al>ove 

Work. (125 pp.) lamo. 2X. CxL 

PLATO: The Apoiogy of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part of the PnAtoo: with Notes in English fiom SrAi.utACM, 
ScHLEiERMACiiKk’s Introductions. (242 pp ) lamo. 3J. OJ. 

Keys may ht had hy AuTiiENTicATno Teachers on application. 
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French Course. 

• - 

PBENCH PiftNCIPIA, Part I. A First French 

Coi;k‘'P:, contaiiiinj; ni.ininiar, Tjclcctu*; and with Vocabu* 

lat ICS and MaU rials for Fri'iK h Conversation. (202 pp.) 121110. 3J. 6d* 

This \v<)rk has been compiled at the rcpe.itt^ request of numerous teachers 
who, fnidinj; the “ rnncipia Latina" and " TniUia (Iircca" the easiest books for 
leainins, Latin and Creek, arc anxious to obtain equally elementary hrenrh 
books on the same plan Vhcre is an obtious |;ain in studying; a new 
lan^u.q;c on the plan with which the Icnnur is .liieady familiar. '1 h^main 
obj#t t IS to enable a bt{;inn( r to acquire an a< ciitale knowledi^c of the chief 
grammatical forms, to kain their us.>^e by « oiisiructing simple sentences as 
soon* as iic tommoiices the study of tl»c language, and to accumulate 
gradually a stock of words useful m conversation as well as in reading. 

APPEUfilX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 

taining Additional Kxcrcises and Examinaffon Papers, (flo pp.) 

lamo. 2f. 61/. 

FTR^INCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Rp:ading Look, 

Containing Fabjes, Storic., at d Anecdotcs^^pJatural History, and 
Scenes fiom the History of France. Witbj(Brainiuaiical Questions, 
Notes, ami copious Etymologic.al Diclionar}^ (376 pp.) 121110. 4s. 6J, 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition, 

('ontaining a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, W’lth the 
I’l iiicipal Rules of Syntax. 12:110 4^. 6//. 

THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAJffiMAR: Practical 
AND Histouical. Fok TiiK Hk'hkr Forms. Ey (*i HERON-WALL, 
with Introduction by M. Lii ni&. (490 pp.) Post 8vo. Cs. 

This Oramm.ar is the work of a prac^al teacher of twenty years* experi¬ 
ence in teaching English boys It 1 |^ been his spcci.il aim to produce a 
book whuh would woik well in schools where I^liii and (Jreck form the 
prim ipal subjects of study. 

** This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammaij and 
ennnot fail to become a standaid work m high-class teaching." —School 
Board Chronicle. ^ ^|f 

“It w'ould be difllcult to point more clearly to the xtilneof Mr Wall's 
work, whu h is intcmied for the use I'f Colh'ges and Upfier Forms in school*, 
than by quoting wh.at M 1 litre'says of it in an introductory letter I 
have carefully tcsl^ the prineipal i).iits of your wot k, and ha\e been com- 

S lately sa^sficd with the aocuiacy and correctness which I found there.’*'— 
'atufila^'evtew. 

A SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR, For tub 

Middi.b and Lower Forms, Abridged from the above Woik* 
(230 pp.) laino, y, 6 d. 

• %* Keys may U had by AUTKRNTfCATBD Teachers on afflicathn. 
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German Course. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. * A -‘First German 

CoTRSE. Containing a Grammar, Dekctus and Exercise Book, with 
Vocabula|»ies and materials fot^Gcrman Conversation. (241pp.) 121UO. 

3 J. 6</. 

•,* Tht present fdiiint has unierfiosu a vfry cartful t (vision, and various 
itnftovinunts and additions have been introduced 

This work is on the same pl.an as th*l; “ 1'roni.h 1 ‘rincipj.i,” and therefore 
< requires no further description, escept in one point Dilfciiiid from the 
ordinary graminais, all (Itrnian words arc printed in Roman,*and not in 
the old German characters ; and as the Roman letters are not cj^ily used by 
many modern (Jerinan writers, but also in Crinmi’s great Du tionary and 
Grammar, there seems no reason why the beginner, rspcci.illy the n.itixc ol 
a foreign count!y, who has leunt his own language in the I^unaii letters, 
should be any longer debaricvl from the adi.intagc ftf this innovation It is 
■•'’•clievcd that tliifalteration will facilitate, more than at first might be sup¬ 
posed, the acquisition of the language. Hut at the same time, as many 
German books lontmue to be printed in the (Icrman characters, the exer¬ 
cises arc printed m both ('.crinan and Roman letters. * » 

• 

GERMAN PRI^tCipia, Part II. A Reauing 13 ook. 

Containing Fablc?^ Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of (lennany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. (272 pp ) lanfj. 31. 

PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Dangu.agc and its IVinci|)al 
Dialects. (*240 pp.)* Post 8vo. 3J1. M. 

*•* Keys may be had by AuxUKNTtCATED Teachers 

Halih*^ Course. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Voc^uJarics, and Materials for Italian Conversation. By .Signor 
RIC(^ Professor of Italian at the City of London School. (288 pp.) 
i2mo. 3r. Cd, 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Fi^t Itai.ian 
Reading- Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Grainmati<.al Question.s, Notes, 
and a Copious Etymological Dicliouarj'. By Signor RICCI, lamo. 
3x. 

%* Ktygtnaybihadiy Authenticaied Teachers on a/fUcatUm. 
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English CcHfrse. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 

Schools. With 134 4 ^'xercises and carefully graduated parsing lessons. 
ByT. D. HA^^L, M.A, (120 pp.) i6mo. \s. 

'I’his Work aimn at the clearest and simplest statement possible of the 
first princijiles of linghsh Grammar for the use of children from about eight 
to tvk olve years of age * • 

" Wc doubt ’.\hcthcr any grammar of equal site could give an introduction 
to the Knghsh language more clear, concise, and full than this ’*— \P'atchinaH. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With ic,4 Exercises. Ky WM. SMITH, D C.L , and T. D. MALI., 
M.A. With Appendices. •Eighth Edition, carefully revised. (270 
pp ) I\jst Svo. 3r. 6 d. ... ® 

'liiis \\ oik has been prepared ^^^lll a special view to the reciiiirements of 
Schools in which English, as a living language sy stematicalfy taught, and 

diftces from most irodcrii gnmtrars in Us thoroughly practical ch.nractcr. 
A distmgmshujg !•“ Ui le « I ilic !>■ ok is the constant appeal for every usage 
to tl e .T.i*hi •• ivS^ ii'.Hnr 1 hngl’.sh .\uthors 
“.Nua- I. i.iiilol iig'isli i.l.•Il.ll...r Wc c.annot gitc it higher praise than 
to s.ij tli.u .IS I stliitil gi I .ii.ir it IS the best in tins (ountry 'I here 
js a more complete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in ami other 
works of the kind It is .a w ork thoroughly well dor# ”—Rngli \h Lhtm/tman. 
Keys may be had by Ac-iiii nticaild 1 t:\cm rs en a/'plicaiion. 

A, #y/IANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 

Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises Suited equally for 
Schools and for Private Students of English. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
(aiopp) i2mo* 3r. Cnf. • 

"Mr Hall’s ‘ Manual’IS certainly the most^nsible and practical book 
uponl nglish composition that we have latcly^cm The great x.aiiety of 
subirc is which It suggests as themes foi exen ising the imagination as well 
as the literary powers of %ung students will be found a great assist,uu c to 
teachers, who must oi'tcn be soicly pii/zlcd to hit upon subjects sufficiently 
diicrsilicil without biing ridiculously beyond the scope of youthful expert* 
ence ”—Satuiday Keview. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN % Elementary 

Schools. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. \N'uh a 
Map. (430 pp.) 121110. IS. (xi. ^ 

A New and t*' ro 'I'y rriiscd Fd.t'on, coiuimicd down to i£8o, with a 
new chapter o 1 Ific /or'i'/i / i«/iir cipI Constitution. 

Without at all brc.iking up the cimtitAiitv of the narrative the paragraphs 
are now supplied witli headings in diAiutnc type, set\ mg ai oikc ti' catth 
the pupil’s eye and impress his mcim.'ry, and to suggest to the teacher 
questions for Examination. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical and Political. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 
(4cx> pp ) Post Svo. 5f. 

'1 his work has been di.ivVn up for Middle Forms in ruhhc^flbols, I.adies' 
Colleges, Tr.aiiung Colleges, Assistant and I’upil 'I'cneher^rnliddle Class 
and Commcrci.d hi bools, and Civil hetviic 1 \ iinmaCions 
“It fully sustains the high leput.ition «>t Mr Nlurr.ii’s series of school 
manuals, and wc \enturc to predict for it a wide popularity. Ile.inng in 
mind Us high character, it is a model of cheapness."-— aVAiW Cuaidian, 

A &MALL&R MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

For Schools and Youni; Pkksons. Am* am / Revised Ediiiofu By 
JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. (290 pp.) i6mo. ^s. bd, 

“Great pains appear to h.avc been spent on the verification of facts, and 
the arrangement is a model of good method Throughout the book there 
are unmistakable indications of solid, consiicnt.uus work, sound jud|;aiCDt| 
and practical acquaintance with tca« lung."'-6't:Aivf Guardian. 
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Eton College Books. 

THE ETON LATIN OBAUIIA'^. Part I. — Ele- 

MENTARY. For Use in the Lower Forms. ''Compiled with the 
sanction of the Headmaster. Vy A. C AINGEK, M.A., and H. G 
VVINTLE, M.A., Assistant plasters at Eton. Crown 8vo. 3X. 6 d, 

AlsOt hy the same Editors^ 

A FIRST LATIN 'RXERCISE BOOK. Adapted to the 

Eton Latin Grammar. Crown Svo. 2j. Cd. 

THE PREPARATORY ETO‘N LATIN GRAMMAR. 

CONTAININr, 'IHK ACCIDI'NCE AND TMK S\ N TAX Rl'l Abridg'd 

from the larger Work. JJy A. C. AINGER and H. (L WINTI.K, 
M.A. Crown Svo Just Ready. 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. r^VurlT. For use 
in the Fifth Form. Hy FRANCIS HAV 1 <,\\VL 1 NS; M.A., and 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A., Fcllut^'sof King’s College, Catn- 
ridge, and As^’.tant-Mastcrs at Eton College. Crown Svo. 

THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVID. .Fasy 

Passages selected from the Er.i-c.tAC IVjPMs of Ovid ;ind Tiiu'i M s 
With Explanatory Notes. By H. G. WINTLE, M.A. Po.st Svo. 2s. (kJL 

THE ETON ub(iACB, Part I.— The Odes, Ei'Oih>, 

ANM> Carmen .S.Titfi are. With N^jtes to the 0 <b.s, Hook I., ihictly 
derived from the edition of Orclli «yid Hirschfeldf r. Hy F. \V. 
CORNISH, M.A., Assistant-Master a*t I'.ton College. Ciow'n Svo. 

THE ETON MATHEMATICAL SERIES, I. — 

Exercises i.n Ai.ornKA. Hy EDWARD PEAKE ROUSE, M.A., 
and ARTyUR COCK.SHOUi’, M.A., Assist.int Mailers at Eton 
College, i ’^rown 8vd. 

- ♦- 

Natural Philo^yphy and Science. 


WOBKS BT SAUUEL NEWTH, K.A., B.D. 

THE iiRST .BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPH.Y, 

an ifiroduclion to the Study of St: tics, Dymainics, Hydrostatics) 
Ligh^r^eat, and Sound, with numerous Ex.iinplcs. (aoo pp> 
Small Svo. 3 X. 6d, 

♦** 'Phis work embraces all the subjects in N.-itunal Philosophy re¬ 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of lA^ndoo. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO¬ 

STATICS. With numerous Examples. (3112 pp ) Crown Svo. 8j. t,/. 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been c.arcru 11 y revised throughout, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University of London. 
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NaliH-al Philosophii and Sc'ence {continued). 

- " ■ 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 

Elemuiitary in Arithmetic, Algebra, LiOgarithms, Trigono» 

nictry, and Mechanics. By Samuel Newthj M.A.| X).D« (37® PP^r 

Small 8vow 6<L 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 

Sir CHARLES LYELL. A New Ed^ion, thoroughly revised, 
by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN. With 600 Woodcuts. 
Post 8 VO. gs. ^ 


to thc^Lienrcs of gcoloi^j ami naULOnlolo;,^y bir ^ harics J.ycu nas a»ur- 
ably amrid^cd some portions of his larger work, and has adverted bnctl> tO 
some of the more important recent discoveries He has entirely succccfkd 
in his attempt to unite brevity with the copiousness of illusir.ituju which i 3 
almost a ncccssill^i a rolurnc intended for boffinnerb "—Examvmr. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by A. Li. BUCKLEY. Portrait 
aud Woodcuts. (468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9^- • 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

• Revised by JOHN RICHARDSON. Portrait. (548 pp.) Post 8 yo. gr. 

Standa rd School Bo''hs. 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN B(TOK. Comprisincj 

N<)i:ns, Pronouns, Auji’XTivfs, with thk Activi: Vkhus. 

With ample and varied I’raclice of the easiest kind. Both old and 
new ortler of Cases given. By illLOPIIlLUS D. HALL, hi.A. 
(124 pp.) New and Enlarged Edition. 2J«. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a great variety of 
riV'4 voce work for cl.iss-rnom pr.icticc, dcsj^nctl to^bneier the young 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use o( the On^iiu<uical forms. 

KING EDWARD VI.’s LATIN GRAMMAR; or. 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongu*. (324 pp.) 121110. 31, 6 . 1 , 

KING EDWARD VI.’S IRRST LATIN BOOK. 

AccioKNcn. SvNT.tx .and I’ko'.oiiy. (220 pp.) i2mo. 21. &/. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS. (136 pp.) 121110. 31. (ni. 

HUTTON’S PRINCJlPIA GRiECA. A^Intro- 

DOCTioM TO THK Study OK fjREKK. A (Jraiuni.ir, iPclcctus and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp ) ii’ino, 3^. Chi. 

A PRACTICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL DIG- 

J'IONA^ of the ENGLlhH, FUF/NCU, AND GERMAN 
jyANGUAGES, cont.uning numerous colloquial plira.ses and idioms. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS. (730 pp.) i6mo. 6f, 


LEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. AVitli the Hebrew 
. Text of Genesis i.— vi., and Ps.ilnis i.—vi. Grammatical Analysis and 
'* Vocabulary. (353 pp.) Post Svo. 71. 



l6 MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL B-^ORS. 


Mrs. Majkham's Histories. 

“Mrs. HArkham’s Hlstoiiei are constructed on a plan which Is novel and wa 
think well chosen, and we are glad to And that they ire deservedly popular, for they 
cannot he too strongly recommended.’'—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

HISTORY OF ENQ-LANDy from the First Invasion 

BY THE Koman’S. JVeio a>'-d rt^i'iseii edition. Continued down to 
i8So. ' iVith Conver^o lions at the end of each Chapter. With loo 
Woodcuts. (5:18 pp ) i2ino. 35. i>d. 

“Mrs. Mari'".am‘s^'IIistory of h.Kcl.and ' is the best history for the younjj 
thatever apiKared, .an*l is fir stipoiii>r to many works nf much hi^jlur |ire- 
tcnsions It is \%eU isrittcn, well inforincti, anti mruked l)y sound judjpiuuit 
and sense, .anrl is morooiir xtreinely miciestmi^ 1 know of no 

hist(’r> used m any of our public schools at all comparable to it ”—(^Q in 
A'otts and Queries 

HISTORY OF FRAHCE, FROM the Conquest of 

Gai'L by JrLit’S Ci.s\K N'e'u ami m’i^id edition Continued 
down to 1078. With Conversations at the^„*id of each Chapter, 
iVith 70 V/oodcuts. (550 pp.) 121110. 3^. ^ 

“Mrs M.irkham’s Histones arc well known tlio'^c entj'i'^'fd m the 

in^trutlion of >oiith 1 li* y arc ch sn vcdly \ci\ r-piilir; .uidwchuc hrrr\ 

' to ujrfcf^anil, m prortf (if this as'^rrtuin, I ,.it (A her Histones fnany 

thoHSdHii co/*us ha\c been ^ Ad ’*— lidl\ 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, from its Invasion'* nv 

Maiih s. und icidsi'dedition. Continued dotvn to iS 3 o. With 

50 Wurdi uts. (460 PI) ) 121110. 35". (xi. 

'*A\cry valu ’ *c conij^cn^hum of all that is most important in r.rrmnri 
His'ory I he Have been arrurittly and hibailousl) (tilUclfd from 

aiitlu ntic sources, *k 1 lliry arc liic ully arranj.;e(l so as to invest tl'ciii with 
the I ilcrest which i^aturill) pertains to th em **— Kv an^clicKxL 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. l’>y 

Lady CAf.LCO rT. Nen* and rcxnsed edition. Contiuucil dow n to 
1878. ^Zoih thousand’ With ^6 Woodcuts, ifino. ir. 6^/. 

“ I never met w'lth a liislorv'so w ell .adaiifed to l/ic ( ijni'iti<-S of ihildrrn 
or their lu^ert.ammcu^, io philosopliKal, and wnttiui w icli such simpln ity," 
—Mis. M.Vit-l.n 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From 

Tlfft KaRI.ICST TiMKS to 7 HK FaI-L OF T Hli SiXOND leMflKlI. 
With Map and Illusti.'itio y;. ifnno ay. fvf. 

“The j.idf d sfh«n/lb<n, ^‘'iffitrd with tiles .and the ‘fwerpre', urr'* 
arisinc from Ion." .attention toTtscs .ind .idioiiluif s, will, tow.inls the l.iifer 
jvirt Ilf lus hi'tlnlaj, tuin with S'UTie rchcl to (Ins hook, and he^pii t< ivlnn' 
afresh Those wno know wh.it ‘ lattlf \rt!nn's I in^l.ind* did to ptmnkni 
the subject amorif; little ff.lks, w ill kno'v wli.it to evpn t m I'us * i i.nn e * 
Thi^bonk ts i.ipitally ilhistr.iod, .ind \rrj wisely the ronifider does not 
r<5s^. the cxf.itln^ and It^^eiid.n y i arts of the subjei t / 

^SSSOP «Qa«- 

Origiiml Sources. By Rfv I'HOMAS JAMES. With loo Wood- 
cuts. (i68 pp.) Post 8VO, 2v. f’ti. 

** Of Aesop’s FAfirE.S there ouyht to be in every school many copies, full 
of pi' turcs ’’—Fraser’s Magazine. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Ry Dean 

STANLEY, With Woodcuts, (aiopp.) unio. ns. 6 d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

Bradbuiy, Agnew, St C«.] IPrinters. Whltcfrt us. 


ABLES. A Npav Vp'.rsion. Chiefly from the 
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iNDhX, 


TERENTIUS, 

the throne, 2 ?; his Etrus¬ 
can allu*') dotcated, 26; 
dies at Cuma*, 28. 

Tcrcntius Aier, 1 *., 274 « 

Teutonos and Ambronos 
enter France, in march 
for Italy, 171; defeated 
and destroyed by Marius, 
171. 

Thuni, 60. 

Tibullus, Albius (poet), 
280. 

Tijtr.ines, kltiRof Armenia, 
recriN c^ his l.\ther-in-la\v 

f Withndates, 2C7; defeat¬ 
ed by Luoullus at 'I'lgi a- 
nocerta, 208; acts in con¬ 
cert with Milhiidatcs, 
20); submiLsto Punipey, 
212. 

Tigranes the younger re¬ 
volts against bis father, 
212 . 

Titles, 12. 

Tt.iMmenus Tiake, Roman 
arnij^lestroyed at, 

Tnat 

Triariiis,deleatcd'lP^ Mith- 
rulates, 208. 

Tnb 's, Assembly of the, 
121. 

Tnlaines jii lit, 117 

Tnbiineship, degraded by 
Sulla’.-? laws, 197. 

Tritnnn Mihtum, I2j. 

Iribiitum, a property-tax, 
121. 


I VALERIAN, 

i 

Triumph, the general’s, 
124. 

Tiaimvirate, First, 225 ; 
Second, 256. d 

Triumviri visit (Ireece f 5 
inquire into the lav\*s, 
il- 

Tullianum (dungeon), 221. 

Tullus Ilostiliii'-, elected 
to succeed N iinia, 1 ? ; 
battle of the Ilor.itn and 
Cnrutii, i? ; conqm-r-^ 
the Albans, 14; con¬ 
quers thf- htrif'CMiis, 14 i 
})unislies Mettiiis Fill' 
letiiis, 14; destioys Alba 
Longa, and leimne.s in- 
h.abitaiits to Rome, 14; 
his leign and death, 14. 

7 ’iiimtr, 12?. 

Tw eh e Tables, j8. 

u. 

Umbria, 2. 

Umbii.iiis, in leagttc with 
the Ftiuscan.s, 51;, 

Umbro-Sabelltans, 5. 

V. 

Vadimo, J.ake, defeat of 
(laiils and Ellu^calls 
there, 6 d. 

Valerian and Iloratiun 
Laws, 40. 


3 ?‘\NT 1 IIP 1 *US. 

Valerilis, Corvus, M., le¬ 
gend of, 48. 

\^’'<ileilu.s 1‘iil'llcola, 2O. 

\ uirt>, M. Tereiitius, 28}. 

122. 

Veil besieged, 41; Alban 
Lake, 4;; city captured, 
44 - 

Vftttcs, 12 J 

Vi-neii deleated by Caesar 
2?I. 

Veiitidins, 'Tribune and 
Consul, 26? ; ills success. 
fill waisag.iiisL the i’ar- 
tbiaiis, 2b^. 

VcMt inletoiix defeated and 
takc'ii prisoner, 2 j 4 . 

Vestal \ iigin.s, 15,17, 

j. 

Vet<i of the 'rnbuiies, 31, 
121. 

Vetlius, L., aecuses Ca'sar, 
222; Is thrown into pri¬ 
son, 222. 

VtxtHtu in.'>’,‘‘'i24. 

Via vEinilia, Appla, Flam- 
tnlnia, 114, 119. 

Viruthiis, 144; assassl- 
naled, 14?. , 

Viiglims Maro, P., 277. 

Voliuieius, T., 22a 


X. 

Xantbippus, ^}. 
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ACCENSI. 


iLa c: 

Accensi, i2j. 

rVccins. L„ 27?. 

Achaun Lea^^ue, 107; in 
alltauce with i*hilip V’’., 
108. 

Ach.van War, f j8. 

117. 

yEinilius Lcpuliis, M .niih- 
tary roa<i niatl** by, 114, 

^mllliis f’aullus, *.j., ends 
till* war m lllyna, 79 ; 
slam 111 the battle ut 
Caps’ll*, 88. 

JKmihd I’ uiUiH, L, (son), 
defeat-* Peraiu-, I J5. 

Aeneas, legend of, 8. 

A^Iipit.iiis, ;9 

A-ltolnii f.e.i'.ru<*,ics"; forms 

liliia'K !• wMi U-iiii* ,i"8, 

but is obliged to make | 
peace with Philip V, 
io 3 ; chief town Am- 
bracia taken by the Ro¬ 
mans, III ;*'Compel!%l to 
sue for peace, and the 
l^eague crU'.hed, 111. 

AfratiiiH, L , Consul, 224. 

Afraniiis, L. (I'oet), 274. 

Africa, invaded by the Jlo- 
mans, 72. 

Agrarian Law of Sp. Cas¬ 
sius, J2 ; law intnxiuced ^ 
by Ti. (ir.Kchus, 150,; 

; e\terid«‘d by ('. [ 
(Iran bus, 157 ; law in- ! 
trod I It ed by C.'PS.'ir, 225, • 

Agrigentnm besieged and ; 
taken, 70. I 

Agnpp.i, M., Oetavi.in’s 
K'neral, drives L. Anto- , 
riiiH and Kulvia out ot i 
Koni'-, 26 j ; deleat.s them 
at Perusia, 261 ; <on- 
Btnictsthe Julius Portns, 
26? ; defeats fh et of < 
Sextus Poiripey, tf/t. j 

AlbaJ^iiiga, foundation of,' 
8; destrucUuu of* 14. 1 


•INDEX. 


ANTONY. 

Alban Lake, legend of the, 
4 J- 

Alesia surrenders to Ca;- 
sar, 214- 

Allohroge?., ambassadors of 
the, 220. 

Alps, Hannibal’s passage 

j of, note on, 90. 

i Am hit us, 128. 

i Aliens ^larcius, succeeds 

! Tiillu-s Ho.stilms, 14 ; 
conquers several Latin 
citie>, and remi*ves mh.i- 
biiants to Rome, i;; in¬ 
stitutes the Fetiales, 1^; 

1 lonr)d^ a lohyny at Osli 1, 

I > ; forlilies the Jatiu u- 
lum, 1?; coii'^tructh^'the 
Pon.-i Suhln ins, 14; bis 
reign and death, 15. 

AridristU-1, i{7. 

Antioc hii-., kpig of Syria, 
jiiopoM-s to Pliihp V. to 
partition Egypt hi*t\veen 
tlieni, 108; receives Han¬ 
nibal a-, a fugitive, no; 
is per-*uad« d to invaile 
Greece, 110; is defc-aled 
at 'rherniopyl.e, and re¬ 
turns to Syria, 111 ; in¬ 
vades the kingdom of 
Porgamus, but i*> <!ei»Mt- 
ed near Magnesia, tri; 
is (oinpelUsl to cede alt 
bi-1 dominions in Asia 
Minor, to pay line.s, and 
Mirnmdc r Hannibal, 111; 
peace (oiK bided, and .if- 
fairsof AMaiettled, 112. 

Antiochiis Asiaticua de¬ 
posed, 212. 

Antrpiluui, 12}. 

Antonins, C , 219, 220, 221. 

Antonins, M. (orator), iis- 
hassinated, 18?. 

Antcaiy (Manus Anto¬ 
nins), (!onsiil with (he- 
8ar, 249; offers a diadf'm 
to Ga-sar, 249 ; takes 
fKtssf Hsioii of t.’iesnr’H pa- 
fiers and InMsures, 2?- ; 
prouil^ ncea the luiieral 


APITIJS. 

oration over the body of 
C.i>sar, 25J ; master of 
Rome, 25j; atUicked by 
Cicero ui liis Pliilippfcs, 
254; retires to Cisalpine 
Gaul, and besieges Mu- 
tiiia. 254; dc‘ilarf'1 a 
public enemy, 255; de¬ 
feats Paiisa, 2?;; IS di^ 
feate"i by Hirtliis, 255; 
received in EiutlnT(i.iul 
Lepidus, 2??; forma 
Triumvirate with Oc- 
tav Kin and la'pelus, 256 ; 
defeats Cas.sius at Phi¬ 
lippi, zhti !1( cTifiouscori- 
diic t in Asifi IMiiior, and 
meeting vviih (deopatra, 
2b2, 26 j; follows her to 
Alexaiidiia, 26] ; Ful- 
vt.i, his wife, and L. 
Antonins, his brother, 
rise* against him, 26,»,; 
Ins tioops deleated ill 
Syria, 264 ; meets bia 
wife and brother at 
Athens, 264; Ins wife 
dies, 261; forms an al- 
Ii.ince with Sextus I’oin- 
pev', 2O4; mariies ()c- 
tavia, sister of (h Livlati, 
264, returns to the I'aist 
witfi Gctavia, lb?; his 
success III Syiia, 2^5; 
makes anotbe r treaty 
with Octav lati, 2bh ; re¬ 
news his union with 
(/’l«*<»p.itra, 2^7 ; fs <le- 
feated in Parthia, 2<)7; 
reinrns b* Ah-xandiia, 
2^7; 18 dele.itid hy fh'- 
tavian in the bat lie of 
tinin, 2 f)H, 269; is 
again def-ated at Alex¬ 
andria, stabs him¬ 

self, 2^9. 

A]iol Ionia, besieged by 
Philip V. ut Muccdoii, 
107 

Apiifltatw, 1 21 . 

Appius Claudius, j8, 

40. 
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APPIUS. 

Appilis ClaiuUua iPaicus, 
67; Ins 6011, 70. 

Apulia, 4. 

Aqmu Sixtiae, battle at, 
171. 

Aquillins, M’., Consul, eup- 
prfssi's tht* Sectiml Ser¬ 
vile War m Sieily, 172 ; 
is deleatcd, and made 
prisoner by JMitlirldatcs, 
188. 

Arrheliius defeat e<I atCliai- 
aiea, r88; undaKoin at 
ichoinenus, 189. 

Artlninedes. 94. 

Arii^'Ui /.anescxpel ted from 
Coj>pad<tcia, 187 ^ re- 
storeil, 188; again ex- 

’’^pelled, 188 ; restored to 
Ills kitigdoni, 211. 

Ario\ istus deteateil byrf!;;aj- 
Nir, 2?o. 

Aristobuliis surrenders to 
l*«>in])ey, 212, 21}. 

Armenia, ronii^’y m, 212. 

Army, llonainT coiistilu- 
ti<»n of, 122. 

Artaxata, submission of 
Alitliruiales at, 212. 

A# (weight), 19. 

Asiaimi'i, legend of, 8. 

AM'iiliim, re\oIt at, 178. 

Amhimv Fftlndu, 27s 

Atlieiiio, leader ol slaves 
111 Sleily, 172; defeated 
and slam by Catulus, 172. 

Atlvns, 107 ; deelares 
against liomo, 188. 

Attains Pliilometor, 147. 

Augui t ?, <t. 

Autroiilub I’a'tus, P., zi8. 


B. 

Baleane Slingers, 124. 
Belgie Wai, 2 ;o. 

Jtibulus, M., 216, 22;. 

Jloii linatly conquered and 

slaughtered, 114. 
Boiionia (Bologna), colony 
at, 114 V 

Bos)K)rus,< iinmenan, 2 ik 
I henmis, 41;, 40, 47. 
Ihigantium taken by Ca;- 
«ar, 224. 

Biuitii, 4. 

Britain, first Invasion by 
Cjesar, 2Ct; second in¬ 
vasion, 2J2. 

Brutus, 1 ),. put to death at 
Aquileia, 256. 


ca:sar. 

Brutus, L. Junius, 23*25; 
bis death, 26. 

Brutus, M. Junius, Praitor, 
conspires with Cassias 

' and others to assassinate 
Citsar,<^49; retires to 
^lacedonia, 251; goes to 
Athens, and collects an 
army, 258 ; plunders 
Ijytia, 258 ; cross<*s over 
into Thrace, 2 <i 3 ; de- 
featc'd by Octavian at 
I’hilippi, 261; slays him- 
selt, 261. 0 

c. 

Ca'cilius, Q, 274. 

Ca sar, Cams Julius, early 
life, 214, 215; yua-stoi,i 
215; -Kdile, 216; re- 
storc'S Statues and tio- 
phies ot Manus, 216; 
1’ropra‘ior m Spam, 224; I 
111*, conquests lliere, 224 ; 1 
Consul, 225; foimsc.ih.il 
vuili I'oiiipi'y and t.’ras- j 
aus^(lst TuuniMiate), I 
22?; earnes Agiaiiaii 
Ii.iw, 2 2s; supports J*om- 
p<‘y, and gi\«*s bun liis 
only daughter Julia in 
marriagi*, 22?; dnort'Cs 
Ills will", 226; obuiius 
command in tJaul, 22(1; 
1st campaign in Gaul. 
229 ; ‘Jiid, 2 jo; 3 rd, 2 ji ; 
4 th. 2?i-2 ; Mil, 2j2; 
6th. 2|j ; 7 th, 2j?-4 ; 
Hth, 2?4 ; ri\aliyol Poiu- 
pey, 2 {7-8*9; retuins to 
Italy, 240; (juatteis at 
IbiM’iina, .'40; orderc’d 
to ilisl Mild Ills army, 24a; 
ri'fuses, and crosses the 
Kubic'ou, 241 ; 'liters 
Home, 242 ; eonqiieis 
his opponents in Spam, 
242; .short Inctatorship, 
crosses to Greece 
to eiic'ounter Poiiipey, 
24 j-4; total dele.it of 
Poinpey in the b.iltle ot 
Ph.iisalia, 24s ; hiot.itor, 

24^*» pursues I’oiupey 
into Egypt, 246; sup- 
poits Cleopatra, 246 ; 
conquers Ph.iinaoes in j 
Syria, 246 ; returns to 1 
Home, 24f); deleaisPom- j 
peian aitny in Aliica, 
247; death ol (%to atj 


CASSIUS. 

Utica, 247 ; master ol 
the Boni.m world, and 
])ictator lor ten years, 
247 ; his 'I rmiiiph, 247} 
bln clcjmeniy and re¬ 
forms, 247-8-9; Inipera- 
tor and Dictator for life, 
249 ; appoints Octa\ lus 
his heir, 244); conspiracy 
agaiij.st him, 249-so; us* 
sassination, 250; charac- 
ter, 250-1; his character 
a?a writer, 28}. 
eVsar, L. Julius, Consul, 
179 ; inSoci.il War, 179^";* 
proposes Lex Julia, 179. 
Calaiina, 4, 

Caipurni.in Law, 158. 
C.milllus, M. I'uuus, 43, 

4 * 4 . q". 4 ®' 52. 

Carijp.ign.i, 3. 

Cani]Miiia, 4. 

Caniia*,» immense Roman 
army del eated at, by 
Iluniiibal, 88. 

Cant.ibn ms, 114, Mi- 5 , 
t atiuleia Lex , 41 . , 
Capitoliui , , 

C;qiu.i o]>ens its gates to 
Hannibal, 89 ; iiUaken 
by the Ronians. i/). 
Caiiio, Gn. I’.qnrms, Con¬ 
sul, joins Cmn i, 190, 
Carthage, b8; captuie and 
de.■^t^uctlon ol, 142 ; re¬ 
built by the Boiii.ins, 
i.y ; c iqiituiiKil tlieVaiul.il 
kingdom, 142; finally dc'- 
strt.yni by the Arabs. 
142 

Canliagimans their navj', 
70; cleteatcd bv the Ilo* 
man na%y, 71. 72. 
Calilma, 1 ." N'lgius, early 
life, 218; criiufs, 218; 
conspiKU y, 219; accusecl 
by Cicero, 219; lea\es 
Itonie, 220 ; collects 
troc’ps, 221 ; defeated, 
and sl.iin, 221. 

(’assiii.s la'iiglnns. C.,fights 
under Cras.siis in Meso- 
pot.iinln, 2{7 ; concluets 
the retreat to Syria, 217 ; 
oiiginatc's the conspi¬ 
racy against C.i'sar, 249; 
retires Into Syiia, 251 ; 
delc'ats Dolabella in 
Sviiju 258 ; plunders 
Rhodes, 258; inarches 
with Biutusinto Thrac'e, 
258; defeated by An* 
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CATO. 


COUIOLANUS. 


Di:CKMVmATK. 


tony at Philippi, 261; 
his doath, 261. 

Cato, M. Poroms, in Spain, 
H4, Qua'stor, J^notor, 
Consul, 129 ; Ceiifeor, 
!}2; his retorms, l?2 ; 
Ins prejudKcs, i J2, i ?}; 
his SfVfnty and a\unce, 
Hi 

Cato, M, Porcius, advo¬ 
cates the death ot tlie 
^tilinarian consotra- 
tors, 22t; his deaUi at 
Utica, 24'3; his cliaracter 

H asa writiT, 28 2. 

Catullus, Valerius, 2';6. 

Catulus, (j. Lutatnis, com¬ 
bined \Mth iSIanus m 
tlie overthrow ot the 
Cinibri, I*;! ; his death hy 
order ot Warms, 185, 

Catulus, Liitatius 

hails Cicero a3< leather 
of his Country,' 221. 

Cuudiiie Forkj>, battle at. 



\iar \Mtn, 

Ceii3'jrs, 118. 

Census, XI8. 

Oiiturioiies, I22. 

Cethej'us, C. Comelms, 
219, 220. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, early 
life, studies, anti suct< 
as ail orat<»r, 21b; Qu.e.s- 
tor, 21'^; pros'entes 
Verres, 21']; In.s speeth 
for Sex. iio&ciUs of Auie- 
ria, 216; stud es at 
Athens and in Asia 
Minor, 216 ; Qua*stor in 
Sicily, under Sex. I'edn 
ca'us,at l.ihba'iini, 217 ; 
vKdile, Prator, 217; C<jn- 
8ul, 219; op[ios» b agra¬ 
rian law of KuUiis, 219 ; 
denounces Catiline, 219 ; 
arrests con-pirators, 220; 
third oration, 221; his 
p«ipulariiy, 221 ; hos¬ 
tility ot Clodius, 227; 
his liantshniviit, 227 ; his 
retutri to Rome, 228; 
joins the party of t!a‘Sur .s 

assasbiiiH, 252; llH Phi¬ 
lippics HRainst Antf»ny, 
254; bluinilates the S<‘- 
ntUeagaitibl Antony and 
Octavian, 255 ; is in¬ 
cluded in the list of 
proscriptions, 257 ; his 


death. 257; his charac¬ 
ter as a writer, 282. 

Cinihti, 169; they enter and 
\avdge .Spain, 170; enter 
Italy, desiioyod by Ma'' 
riiia and Catule 1, 171. 

CincinnatUb and the 
UIKs, 34. 

Clticius Allnientus, L., 282. 

Cinna, L,, Cori.sul, 184; 
conflict with (Ktaviiis, 
185 ; associated wlih 
Wamis, 185 ; thoir 111.is- 
sains ,*u Rotiie, 183; 
innidered by Lis army, 
190. 

t’lrc ns Maxuiitis, 17. 

Cisalpine (luul, a Konuin 
pto\ nice, 114. 

f'tna Jioinnui, 66. 

Cleopatr.i, t^i.een of Kkj pt, 
meets M. Antony at i ar 
sus, 262-3 ; attiacts him 
to Alexandiia, 265; is 
deserted for < ti ta\ la, 265 ; 
again attraits Antony, 
who returns with liu" to 
Alexaudiia, 267 ; war 
decian d agaiiisi her by 
the .s» n.ite, 268 ; dt*- 
feattd with Antony at 
Aitinni, ^»')8 ; dueues 
Antony, but tnls to de¬ 
ceive (ktavi.in, 269; 
kills beiseU, 269. 

Clients, 12. 

Chxhii.s J'ulther, P., pro¬ 
fligate coiiiliKt of, 226; 
tribiiiif*, 227; piociiics 
the banishtiienl of (,'uei o, 

227 ; kiiletl by Alibi, 238. 

Clu.sium b» .siegi «i, 45. 

Cohorts, I2J. 

(iollatiu, (iollaMnus, l6. 

Colonies, Koiiian, 43. 

f'omitia Cctitui lata, 20, 
121. 

Comitia Curiata, 12, 2o, 

121. 

Comilia Trxbuta^ 18, 20, 

121. 

Consuls, duties of, 118. 

Corfiniurn, new republic 
at, 178. 

Corinth c.iptured, and 
imriit, I {8. 

Conol.iims.C. M.ireins, 32; 
bumsiied troni Rome, 32 ; 
invailes Rome at the 
head of a Volscian army, 
32 ‘rf^spiires the city, jj ; 
LU ueuih, jj. 


Cornel,’ i, motlier of the 
(aiacvlii, 149, 160. 

Coiiii ha, (iaiighler of Cin 
iia, niuiiied to Ciesar, 
214 ; her death, 215. 

Coim I lie Leges, 186 

Coiiiehl, slaves so called, 
* 9 ? 

CoisKii and Sardinia form 
ed into a Roman pio- 
Vline, 77. 

Corsica, revolt in, irs 

Cotf.i, C. Aiueliu.s, lawyer, 
216. 

Cotta, L. Aurelius, 218 

Cotta, iM Aunhus, do- 
featf.d by MltiiiKfates, 
2r6. 

Ci.isv|j. 5 , p. lacinms, 147.M 

(‘rassii>, Jl. I.Uuilus, Pne* 
t','V, ap|ioiti(ed to < oin • 
inand the at my aguiiist 
till* < t l.uli.itot s, 202 ; ile- 
featsand slays.Sp nlaius, 
205 ; Coiisul with Pom 
pey. lor, l|>ims 1st 1 rl 
uiiivii te with (.’a'.sar 
at d I'onipey, ?2> ; nil et.s 
Ca sar and I’onipey at 
Ian a, 236; second Con 
sulsliij* wiih Poinp^y, 
2;6; his toinni.ind in 
Syila, 236; vros.ses ♦ao 
Kupiirati s, 2:7 ; de¬ 
ft uti d .ind killi d, 237. 

Cremona l« m< ged, 113. 

Cretan Auhcis (.S'u^/if- 
tiu n), 124. 

f’lrne, 12. 

Cnnalii, 13, 

Curl ns, M'., defeats Pyr¬ 
rhus, 6s. 

Cm tills, M., l(*gend of, 53. 


D. 

Dei emv imie, t 6; Decern- 
vin a)»pointed, 37; tln-ir 
fvranny, 37; ihe 'I welvo, 
/^‘iublis, 38; Decemviri 
continue in ofllce, 38; 
they a.ssassiiiate laciniUrt 
Den tat us, j8 ; Virginia 
hlalii by her lather to 
mve h<*i Irom the I teceni- 
vir Applies Claudius, 313; 
resignation ol the De¬ 
cemvirs, 39; and electioD 
ol lU Trlbuaea, 40. 
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DECIUS. 

Decims Mus, I\, Ben-sacri- 
5 $ i 
59 - 

Dc* uiionc's, 12?. 

Doiotaius, toirarch of Ga- 
lutm, 21 ?. 

IVinetrius of Pharos, '79. 
iMcUtor 28 (uo(i‘)* 51. 

Dictatorship, 118; revised 
by Sullu, 191. 

Dolabella, Cn., accnsi'd of 
extortion, 215; putd an 
fiid to Ids life, 258. 

Iiraina, Itoin.in, 272. 

DniMis, M. Liviiis, 158, 
t • 

Diusus, M. Diviiis, son of 

- the opponent ol C.(iiae- 
ehus, fh'rtfil a Tiibune, 
<‘iidea\ouih to olitciin the 
Kiiiiiaii tr.uuhise Itif the 
Allies, 176; assa&si- 
natedy 176 

$ 


Khnrones, revolt of the, 

2 ? 2 . 

ifpyjit, condllimi of, 107. 

I ai la (Sei \ lie War), 146-7. 

Ktimis, t^i,, 271. 

Krp. estnau Older, 158. 

Kiiiiria, 2. 

Etruscans, iiic'ir naTiie, 
lan>riiaj;e, 01 inin, and 
poitions of Italy octii 
pied by them, 6 ; w ai s 
with the, 4? ; deleated 
58; in league with the 
tliiibi i.ins, 59; deleated 
ut Lake Vadmio, 6n. 

Euine*ies, kmc ot Perga 
mus, obnuns Mysia, 
li>dla,und part ol tiai ui, 
III. 

Eunutt (Servile Wat), 146, 
147. 


GALLAilCIANS. 

‘Lingerer,' 87; obtains 
Tarentum, 96. 

Eabiua I'lctor, t.^., 282. • 
tl‘'abius Sanga, Q., 220. 

Ealeill ^rrendeis to the 
*lloniaiiij, 44. 

Fescc ninne bungs, 276. 

FftiaUs, 15. 

Ki'lena* taken and de- 
s'.royed, 4?. 

I’linbtia defeated, slays 
hiiii-elf. 189. 

Flaiiiens, 1? 

Elainlninus, LT, act of 
cnielty of, 127. 

Flanunmiis, 'P. Quinctius, 
appoiiit(“d to the ooin- 
iiiatid against Plilllp V., 
whose army is deleated 
ill the b.illle of Cjiios- 
cepluihe, 109; proclaims 
the Indepi ndeiice ot 
I Greece, 109; withdraws 
tlie Roman garrisons 
from all the towns of 
(ireece, and returns to 
Italy, 109-10. 

Flamlnius, C , defeats the 
Insulne6,79; isdeleabd 
by llanmbal, iiear Lake 
'I rasiniemif, uiid slum, 
87. 

Fossa 3 fa 7 ~iana, 170. 

I lentaiii, |. 

lulvia (iiilstross of Q. 

(’ill Ills), 219, 

Ful\ i.i, w lie (d M. Antony, 
conspires against bini, 
26?; is dnxeii out of 
Rome, and deleatid at 
Peru»ia, 26? ; dies at 
Sic Von, 264. 

Fuhiiis Nobillor, M , be¬ 
sieges and tai>tuic’s the 
town of Ambraciu, m. 


0 . 


F. 

F'abia Gens and the VeK^4- 
tiiies, J4. 

Fubius, iieu.4'nnnt, de¬ 
feated • by Al It hi idates, 
208. 

Fnbius Maximus, Q., ap¬ 
pointed Dictator, and to 
the c'onimand-m-chf<-f 
against Ilaniilbal, 87 ; 
styled the Cun<Uator, or 

Ut)M£, 


Gabii, 2 }. 

(tahimus, A., Tribune, 210. 
<lal.it 111, 106. 

Galatlati.s allacked bv Cn. 
Alaiilius Vul.so, d( leaied 

111 two battles, and com¬ 
pelled to sue lor peaee, 

112 

Galba, Ser. Sulplcius, liis 
trencliery, 144. 

Gallt.i Cis.dphia, 2.. 
Galla‘ciuiis, 114 * 


HANNIBAL. 

Gaul, Cansar's wars in, 
229-214. 

G.aiils in It.ily, 6; (Insu- 
bres) conquered, 79. 

Gentes, Itoman, 12. 

Glabrio, M Acilius, 209. 

Glaucia, fcllowxleniagogue 
ot Raturmi^is, pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 175. 

Gotbs (Senones) besiege 
( 3 iu slum, 45; march 
against Rome, 46; battle 
ot the Allia, 46; Rome 
desiroyeil, 46; theC.ipi- 
tol hesu'ged, 46; Capitol 
saved, 47 ; Goths rc- 
piils* d, and destroyed,47. 

Graechi, 148-160. 

Gratchus, Cams Sempro- 
iiins (the Trilmne), re- 
turm^from Sardtma, 157;“ 
elected Tribune, 157 ; 
his legal rctoims 
158 ; ojtposed M 
lavius I )rubus, i mur¬ 
dered, . . 

GraicliusTib. Sempro- 
imis (lather of the Tri¬ 
bunes), subdues Spam, 
115 

Graeclius, Tib. Sompro- 
iDus (the Tribune), 
(Ju.i'stoi m Spam, 14?; 
at the siege ot Cartilage, 
I.U); elei>|ed 'riibuno, 

I fo; introduces Agrarian 
Law, ISO, 151; luj 
murder, is2. 

Gra'cia, Alagita, 6,60. 

Gieck colonics 111 Italy, & 


H. 


Ilamilcar, a Carthaginian 
oflicer, excites Gauls and 
liigurums ugaiust Ro- 

ni.Di", 1 1 ?. 

Ilamilcar Ran a, 75; re¬ 
bel es Lilybauim and 
Dnpanum, 76; con¬ 
quests In Spam, 80; 
death, 80. 

Il.iitiiibal ilectod to suc¬ 
ceed IIasdiub.il, 80; first 
campaigns in Spam, 80; 
Ix'sioges and takes Sa- 
guiitiim, 80, 81; crosses 
the Iborus and the Py¬ 
renees with a large at- 

u 
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HANNO. 

toy. 8j ; rcathes tho 
IlliOne, 8?; ciohses tho 
Alps, 84; oncaiiips in 
the phuii!} ol trn* To, 
anion^ tho Iiisiihros 84; 
roduct'S tho rauniiuuis, 
84; «lofeati* the army ot 
SoipiO Ui'rT tho I icimis, 
84; doloats cuiiil>iiiod 
army ot Soipio and l^on- 
gus near tho I'rohia, 84; 
marches through ‘’’la¬ 
guna to the Arrui, 86; 
doloals 0. Flaniinius at 
' Lako 1 rasimonus, 8-, 
eludes Q. Fahms and 
delo€»t> Miiuicins, 87, 88; 
annihilates an immense 
Kom.in at my at (’anti.i", 
83 ; tnanhos into Sam- 
mum and ( ampania, and 
obtains C.ipua, hta 
rapid marelic'-, *^2; <ain- 
paigns of B' 2 J 5 -‘ 2 l 3 , 
92, •')t; obtains raien- 
tir^' <j?; inari hos up t«i 
the'tifttli.,!;*/* ^koiiio. Imt 
is unable to take tho 
city, 96; losfs t’apu.i, 
96; losis Siilapia, 96; 
d« stroys tlu' aimv <*1 
Cn. FuK Ills at fh idonoa, 

? )6; loves Iaientuni, 96, 
8 rocalieii fmm Itily, 
104; deleatMl by S_*ipio 
near Zarna 1*54 ; is pm- 
tecti^d liy Anlii>?hns, 
after whoso d' h at at 
Magnesia, ho ostapos, 
and IS roff'ivt’d by I’m- 
sias, king of rh hvin.i, 
in; IS deniiind) d by 
Romo, takes poism, and 

dtos, 1 J 2 . 

Hanno. In command of 
Carthaginian fleet, do- 
foiited by Liltatuis Catu- 
lus. 76. 

Hasilriibal, Burroods ITa- 
tnihar, 80; founds Now 
Carthago, 80; assassi- 
n.ileil, 3 o. 

Ilavlriiba], hrolhor of 
Ihiiiinbal, man bos from 
.Spam into Italy, 97 ; 
18 defoatod on ihe ale- 
tauriis, and slain, 98. 
nastali, 122, I2J. 

Relvotii defeated by Csd- 
8UI, 229 
Hcniicans, 59 


JUC.UKTIIA. 

Iliero, king of Syracuse, 
69; bt'sieges iMes^alla, 
•‘;o; is deteateii by the 
Itomans, an<l makep 
peace, 70; hi.s j^’oatb, gt. 

Hiitius, A , Cons^nl, dole.'«t 8 
Antttiiy at Mutinu, but 
ia si iin, 255 

Hisj>a/na Citerior and Ul- 
t» nor, 114. 

iioratn, ip 

iforatius Flaccus, Q. (poet), 
278. 

II«ntensia*Ix“X, 51.^ 

Iloitonvius, (orator), 
210, 211, 216, 217. 

Host ilui^ Main imiv, (’, <U*- 
foated by tho Celtlbo- 

riaiiv, 145. 

Ilyreaniis favoured by 
I’ompey, 212, 2IJ. 


I. 

lapygians, 5. , 

128. 

J llj ria anti I ilyrians.-jS-g. 

Illxrian AV.irv, 78, 79. 

I villa subdued, 115. 

Italia, 2 . 

I taliaiiv proper, 9. 

luilv, geogiajiby of, i; for- 
tiiby, 5 ; e.iily inhabit 
ants, 5 ; struggles in 
(Viilral Italy. ^ 9 . 

lulus, or Asuuiiiis, 8 

J. 

Taniculnm fortified, 15. 

.JatiiM, temple of, ij; 
(hivod for the 2n'l lime, 
78; I'lr the .'till lime, 270 

Jotuvaloin hosioL'etl and 
taken by Pompoy, 21 f. 

.fugiirtlp, uinler St ipio in 
Spam, 146 ; o.irly Ii 4 e, 
162; bribes the SiMiafors, 
l6{; detents Aillieibal, 
an*l puts him to death, 
i6}; uar di'ibireil 
ag.iiiivt him, but 1 oines 
to Homo uinler S.i|e.(On- 
diK'l, 164; nmidirhMaK- 
siva, and is 01 tiered to 
fpiltItaly, 164; tlel<*aloil 
])y Metellus, i6f>; and 
by M inns, 167, who 
takes him pri.sonor, ac.d 
eoii'^ys him to Kuuie, 


LUCILIUS. 

k 

wht.'e he is starved in 
prison, 167-3 
.Julia, aunt ot iVsar, mar 
ned to Marius, 214 ; her 
death, 21?. 

Julia, daughter of Caesar, 
married to I'ompcy, 225. 
Julia, Lex, 179-80. 

Jus Iniaymuin, 128 (note). 


K. 


Kings of Rome, 9 - 28 . * 


L. 

• * 

I.abionus (Tribune), 219 . 
I.ab< nuv, Dec., 27 ; ^ 

Latin War, 54 ; battle at 
tbe lout ot V«Mi\iUv, 

55 ; selt-sacntue ot 1 *. 
Dei ills Mus, i;>; defeat 
ol tlie Jaitms, $ 5 . 

Taitiiis, 

Latiiim, 41 , iniorporated 
witli till* *^Kepnblic of 
lb line, 56 , 

i.eg< rnls ot early Homan 
butory, H. 

/.ei/c.s anti /‘Ichisi'ita, tif. 

19 . 122 . 

Leiitnliiv Siiia, H. Corae* 
lins 219 . 22 '', 221 . 
fyepldUS, M , Cflislll, op- 
ptises ihe jmblic liinoiul 
of Sulli, I 9 v- 6 ; pio- 
posos tlio r<’pe,il of Sul¬ 
la’s laws, 199 ; Collects 
an nimy uinl niarcdic's 
upon H«*me, 199 ; H do¬ 
ll atid near lie* Mulvian 
Itmlge, iftlMs lt( Sar¬ 
dinia, and dies, 200 
Lejudiis, M , M.cviei uf tlio 
Horse, 249 ; loinis Fn- 
um\irate with Octavi.m 
and Ant 4 )ny, 255 ; m 
Alrlca, 264 . 

Licmian Rogations and 
Laws, 49 , 150 , 
lactois fiiotc*), 2 ?. ^ 

Iy 4 ^nria, 2 ; Ligurians, 11 
Ltiyhir-imi, fri< ges of, 64 , 


74. 7;- 

Limiis Andronicus, 


M., 


272. 

lav ms, Titus, 284. 
laicaniaand Lucunians, 4. 
Lticaniuns, 60. 

/.iKV'jcf, 12. 

Lucilliis, C, 27 t^ 
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LUCriETIU?% 

Lucretius Cams, T. \poet), 

i^b. 

Lucullus, L. Liclnius, oji- 
posesaixi defeats Mithri- 
dates in Bitliynia and 
I'ontus, 206-7; sends 
Apjdiis Clauflius to Ti- 
granes, 207 ; Ins reforms 
In A^ia, 207-8; deieats 
'J'lgraiies at Tigiano- 
ceita and at Artix:ita, 
*08; leealled, and su- 
perseded by l*uin[H‘y, 
209- 

/no% Magni, 117. 

LuMtanui, in\.ided fly Ser. 
.Sul{)Kius (Jullvi, 14?; 

•tribes of, subdued by 
Cjesar, 224. 

Lubilauiaub, 114, 144*1. 


H. 

Mamlonla, ek^gdom of, 
107 

Matetlonian War, l}5. 

M.elnis, Si),, slain, 42. 

Ji.igister Kquitum, 28 
(noti'). 

M^igna (iriecia, 6, 60. 

Marnei tmi, 69. 

Maul Wan Law, Cicero’s nd- 
diess in laiour ol, 2I7. 

ManWus, C .’riibune, 210. 

Matnptth, 122. 

JVlanWns, JI, saves the 
(-apitol, 47; patron of 
the poor, 48; his late, 
40 

nlius 'I'orqUi)+us, L., 218, 
;2o. 

M oiW isTorquatus, T., le¬ 
gend of, 48; and ot his 
son, 5^. 

ManWns Vulso, Cn„ defeats 
the Calatians, and after- 
\^aid'i, in conjunction 
with cominlshionei s, con- 
chulcs apcMce with An- 
tiochns, and settles the 
alfaiis of Asia, it2. 

Marcellas, M., Consul, ar- 
ilves in Sully,9?; lakes 
Leontinl, 91; Invi'slsSy- 
r.uiise, \\hete he Is 
baflhsl by Archimedes, 
94, but finally c.iptni<*s 
it, 94; takes Sahipia, 
96; defeated and blain 
111 Lucania, 97. 


MARIUS. 

Marcius, C., Coriolanus, J2. 

Manus, C., early Wle, ihi; 
in Spain ^\ith Scirno, 

^ 146, 162; elected Tri¬ 
bune, %t62; sends the 
Consul Metelhis to pri¬ 
son, 162; elected I'rador, 
162; marries Julia, sis¬ 
ter of C. Julius ('a*sar 
the elder, 162; at com¬ 
panies Metdlus loAlrica, 
164; leturris to Koine, 
ami IS elet t'*! Consul, 
with command in Nu- 
initlia, 166; icpulses a 
combined attack ol .fu- 
guitlta ami llocdius, 167 ; 
at laches Jiocchus to 'he 
Homans, ami takes Ju- 
gnitha jtrlMiiH'r, both by 
the agency ol Ins t^iues- 
lor Sulla, 167; elected 
Consul dining his ab¬ 
sence, and leturns to 
Koine, leatbng Jiigurtlia 
ill tnunqili, 168 ; reor- 
gaqLe^ the aimy, 170; 
eli'ileti Consul a thinl 
ami lourth time, 170; de¬ 
feats untl d'-st*iys the 
Cimlui, ’r#ut.tin's, ami 
Anibiones, 171 ; electetl 
Consul a tilth time, ami 
has a Tiinniph, 171; 
enters Into a loinivatt 
%Mth tSaiiiniuius aa<l 
(ilatic'ia, 171; and is 
elet teil Cttimiil a sixth 
time, 174; Ittses reputa- 
tlttii, and St ts sail i«>i 
Cappadocia ami Calatii, 
17s; in the Social Will, 
179; IS sui passed by 
Sulla, 180; intrigues to 
obtain the command 
against MlthridaW's, 181; 
is opposfd by Sulla, \\ ho 
enters Home with his 
ftimy, and Marius makes 
hlsc>eape, ibj ; his sul- 
ferings, risks,and letnrn 
to Koine with (hnna, 
185; his coiniuests, and 
the inassaeies m Httiiie, 
i8i>; III eoignticlion with 
Cinna eh*ets liimsell Con¬ 
sul lor the seventh lime, 
iH; ; his death, 18?. 

Marius, the ytuniger, de- 
leatetl by Sullt 192; 
ordeis bis opptimnits to 


MITIIUIDATLS. 

be put to death, igz; 
embarks for Africa, 192; 
puts an end to Ina uvea 
lile, 191. 

Marrucmi, j. 

Marsi, j. 

Marsic or Social War, 178- 
80. * 

Masinissa, enters into 
tiraty with Scipio, loi; 
Sj^sHis Scipio, lo}; uidt 
ixipio to dt'leat liasdru* 
bal and Syjihax, 10 j; 
marries ami sotui alter^^ 
wards kills Sophoiimba, 
io?- 4 - 

Methierranean Sea infest¬ 
ed willi pirates, 209. 

Monnnius, C., murdered, 

174. 

Meiiapii defeated by Caesar, 

2Ji. » 

Metienlus Agrippa, fable 
told by, 31. 

Messana, 69, 

Metellus Celef, 22 ^ 322 . 

Metellus >.ftM ' lft »f ff its the 
Carthaginians at l^anor- 

miis, 73 , 

Meieiius (Macedonicus), 

» 145* 

Meiellus (Numidiciis), Q. 
C.eeilUis, t^iiiMil, con¬ 
ducts the war m Afiica 
ag.un.-st Juuuitha, 166; 
siun*rsede«.l» by Manus, 
166 

Tiletellus, Q., Consul, 224. 

^lilitary riibmics ap¬ 
pointed, 41. 

Minu-s, 27?. 

MWbiidates V., king of 
Hon t Us, assassinateil, 186. 

Mitlindnies VI, king of 
I’onlus, eaily hie, 186; 
conquests and alliances, 
187-8; orders a mas- 
sane of Homans and 
Italians in the cities of 
Asia, 188; defeated by 
L. Valeiius Klaceus and 
by Sulla, 188-9 ; obt.iins 
peaie on hard conditions, 
189; detents Muretia oii 
the llalys, zoK ; makes 
peace with Koine, and 
evacuates Capi»adocia, 
205; renews the war 
with Koine, 206; over¬ 
runs H.thynla, and do- 
feals Cotta, 206; retreats 
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MITHRIDATIC WARS. 

before Lucullus into Pon- 
tus, lOT; deleatt'd by 
Lucullus at Cabita, and 
takes refuge In Armenia, 
207; defeats Fabius and 
Trlarius, 208; unites 
with Tjgranes, when 
they overr#‘.i Pontus and 
Cappadocia, 209; Is de¬ 
feated by Pompey, 211; 
escapes into the 
menun Bosporus, 212 ; 
conspiracy of his son 
^ Pharnaced, 2lj; his 
death, 21J, 

Mithridatic Wars: First, 
186-9; S<‘Coud, 205 ; 
Third, 205-1 j. 

Moorish Dartmen, 124. 
Moriiii defeated by Ca'sar, 
lit. 

aiUi Ills Sca?vola, 0.427 
Mulviari Bridge, battle of 
the, 200. 

MuietjTi Ti, invades Cap- 
pad^ > and Pontus, 205 ; 

IS Mithi I- 

dates, and defeated, 205. 


N. 

Naeviua, Cn., 27 j, 

Naples, Bay of, 4. 

Nasica, Scipic4 152. ,, 

Xav lu-^, A tins, 17. 

Navy, Carthaginian, 70, 
7 *. 72 * 

Navy.Uoman,7o. 71,72,75 
NeajKilis uttarked, 56, 
Nefios, f.'ornelius, 284. 
Nero and Livius, Consuls, 
defeat Ha-.dnibal, 98. 
Nervi 1 defeated by Ca;sar, 
2 JO. 

Nicomodes III. driven out 
of Bithynia, i 87 ; re¬ 
stored, 188; again ex¬ 
pelled, 188; dies, leav¬ 
ing his dominions to the 
Roman people, 206. 
Ifohihg, 128. 

Nobility, 127-8. 

Jfomert Latinum, 66. 
Nonius. A., murder of, 174. 
Norbanus, C., Consul, de¬ 
feated by Sulla, 191. 
ffovus ILntio, 128 
Numa Pompilias elected to 
succeed Romulus, 12; 


PANSA. 

his reign and Instltu- 
Bons, 12 

Ninnaiitine War, disas¬ 
trous till conducted byf. 
Sciplo, 145, vjf\i» ain 
tures and destroys Nu- 
maiitia, 146. 

Nunudia, political condi¬ 
tion oi and war m, 162- 
168. 

Ntuuitor, 9. 

0 .. 

Octavian (C. Julius Ctesar 
Octaviaiius), appointed 
•heir to Ca’sai, 249; 
comes to lloiiic, and 
claims the inheritance, 
254; collects en army, 
254; elected Con.snl, 255; 
forms Tnunnirate with 
Antony and Lep’.dus, 
256; p^o^crlptlons, 256- 
7; doleats Brutus at Phi¬ 
lippi, 261, reiiirm to 
Home, 26j ; reconcilia¬ 
tion with Antony 264; 
his fleet destroyed by 
.Sextus Pompey 265; re¬ 
news tlie Triumvirate, 
266; subdues the Dal¬ 
matians, 267 , rupture 
with Antony, 267; defeats 
Antony and Clenpatra at 
Actnim, 268, bis 'I’n- 
um]ib, 270; Iniperator 
for lile, Priiaep-,, An-} 
gustus, Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, 270, end of the 
Hepublic, 270. 

Oct'ivius. See Octavian, 

Octa\ Ins, Cn., conflict with 
Ciniia, 185; slain, 185. 

Opjiian Ijaw' rej)ealed, i jo. 

Ostia founded, 15. 

Ovidius Naso, P. (poet), 
281. 


P. 

PacuviuH, M., 275. 
Pala'oprdis takcMi, 56, 57. 
I’anorinus, defeat there of 
Carthaginians, 7J 
Punsa, C. VibiuH, Consul, 
df*feaB:d by Aiituny, and 
Blaia*255. 


r’lCENUM. 

Papius'*Mutilu8, C., 179; 

deleated by Sulla, 180. 

Pat ICS JHajoi um and JUi- 
norum 17. 

Patricians, 12; struggles 
between them and the 
Plebeians, 29; ascend¬ 
ancy ut the i’atiicians^ 
29. See I’lebeians. 

Pationus, 12. 

Pelignl, J. 

I*erganius, 106 ; made, a 
pro\ Mice, 147. 

Perperna, M. reinforces 
.Seitoiius In Bpaiii, 200; 
becomes jealous of oer- 
toiius, and us’-assinatea 
him, 202; is defeated 
Pompey, 202. 

Per.s9’i>> suet eeds Philip as 
king ot Macedou, IJ4; 
debated ))y L. A^niiiius 
I’aullus, TJ5; death Ij6. 

Pet reins, M. 221. 

Pharnaci'S, Vo^spiracy of, 
against Mltbiulutes, 
21 j; confinned in pos- 
sosfiioii of the kingdom 
of the B*>h|iorus, 21 J. , 

I’bilipV, king of Mace- 
doll, enters into a treaty 
witii Il.uinibal, 107; ap¬ 
peals m the Adriatic 
W'lth a fleet, and lays 
siege to Oi icus and Apol- 
loma, 107; takes Oilciis, 
but is driven from Apol- 
lotiia, and burns liN 
fier-t, ic8; in alliance 
with tlie Adij'Utis and 
at peace with the ./Fto- 
lians and b'omans, loB; 
assists ilunnibal at Za- 
ma, 108 V attacks the 
Hbodi.ins and Attains, 
king of Pergamus, 108; 
treats with Antiochus 
for the partition of 
Kgypt, 108; besieges 
Atiieoa which is re¬ 
lieved by a Roman fleet, 
.<09; sues for peace after 
bis deteat in the battle 
of Cynoftcephala*, 109 ; 
refuses to take part 
with Antlocbus agaiti-l 
the Koniuns, no; bis 
death, i?4. 

Pbu'nicuins, 67. 

I’lialanx, 122. 

Picenum, 2. 
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PIRACY. ^ 

Piracy in the i- 

nean hiipprt*s>scd by l*ym- 
pey, 210. 

Pi^o, Cn. ’alpurniUR, 2iR. 
Pluceiitui taken and de- 
stmj'cd, iij. 

Plautiii I’apina, Lex, i8o. 
Plautus, r. AIac<ius, 271. 
rifhifcittif 40, 51; and 

Ltyfi-t 121. 

PlcLs, J’leW-ians, oriRin 
pf tlic, 1-4; .sufFjfinK.s 
of the, jo; Aper I'ub- 
Hcus, jo; w’teshiuti of 
f’lcbeuuKs to the S.u red 
Mount, ji; uisPitutiun 
of Tribuiicnol the Plebs, 
* JI; Aur.inan Law in¬ 
ti oduced by Sp. CasBius, 
J2. ^ 

PQJUI, C7. 

Poinivnum, 9, 20. 

Puinpa dius iSilo, Q., 179. 
Ponip«‘iop<ili.s, 210. 
1‘ompeius fctrabo, Cn., In 
Social *Var, 180 
Poinpey (Cn. Pompeius 
Alajfnus), early JiU* and 
0 career, 200-1; receives 
the feunuune of Alagnus, 
201; bent to .Sp.iin ns 
^ Proconsul ugain^t LSerto- 
tonus, 201; failures an«l 
slice <‘s*es, 201 ; defeats 
Peipeina, 202; concludes 
the war, 202; elei'ted 
Consul, with Ciassiia, 
2oj; icstoies the Tlibu- 
nician powei, 2oj; sup- 
pi e.sses pnacy 111 the 
MeditenMuean, 210; su- 
per.-^edes IaicuIIus in the 
r^ist, 211; ilefeats Muh- 
ridates in i.esser Anne- 
iita, 211; receives the 
submission of Tiprunes, 
212; his conquests in 
Syria and Palestine, 212- 
I j; retiii ns to Italy, 21 j ; 
his Triumph, 222; Se¬ 
nate rclusos to sanction 
his nieasiires In A«ia, 
224, but alterwards rati¬ 
fies them, 22'>; lonns 
cabal ^Mth Cie.sar aial 
Crast.ua (liist 'Irinnni- 
rate), 22^; marries Cie- 
8ar’sdaughter.jiilia.22S; 

mi'ets Ca'sar and Crassus 
at Luca. 2j6; Consul 
witb Crasbus, zjbj ob- 


ruA:ious. 

tains goveniment of 
Spain, 2 j 6; las new 
theatre at ilonie opert-d, 

k 2 j 6; ins wile Julia dies, 
\2J7 ; <4cctod sole Consul, 
*2J8; becomes hobtile to 
C.vt.ar, 2J9; measures in 
ojiposiuon to Csesar, 2J9- 
40; nivesU'd by the Se¬ 
nate with command of 
the army, 240; retieats 
before Caibur, 242; em¬ 
barks for Creece, 242 ; 
besieped by' Civsar at 
I)yiratlnum, 244; forces 
Ca-sar to retieat, 244; 
defeated by Csesir at 
I’liarbulia, 245; flies to 
Kp> pt, 245 ; slain there, 

245. 

Pomjtey, Sextus, in alliance 
with AI. Antony, 264; 
master of the s«‘a, 264; 
forms alllaiico with Oc- 
t-ivian and Antony, 264 ; 
rupture of the alb nice, 
265; delents Octu\ laii’t* 
flA't, 264; his own fleet 
defeated by AI. Apuppa, 
266; 18 taken ^in.soner, 
and put tj^ death at Ali- 
letu-., 2f>6. 

Pontiffs, 12, <fi, 

Poiitim* Alarshes, 4. 

Pontius, C., defeats the 
llomnns, 57, ?8; Is de¬ 
feated and put to death, 

Pontius, the Sanimte, 19J. 

Poiitus, jo6; kinpilom of, 
186; made a Koman pro¬ 
vince, 2t2. 

Porcius Cato, AL ^fccCato. 

Populus llomaims, 14. 

I’orsena, Lara, marclies 
apuiiiht Home in aid ot 
'i’arquin, 26; bndpe de¬ 
fended by Iloratius Co¬ 
des, 27; C. Alucius Sea*- 
vola, 27 ; Ckidui swims 
aiToss the 'PibcT, 27; 
Porseiia witlulraw’s his 
army, 27 ; war with the 
liittiiis, 28; battle of the 
Lake Repillus, 28; death 
ot Tarquinms Superbus, 
28. 

Pnvneste sutrentlcrs, 193. 

I’ra'tor Pereprimis, 118. 

l*ra^tors, atterwmds called 
Consuls, 25. % 


RAMNE8. 

PrajtoTS and PraetorshlR 

50,117. 

/’rincipes, 122. 

Pnvernum, conquest of, 56. 

Pioconsuls, 118. 

Propertius, Sextus Aure¬ 
lius (poet), 281. 

Proj)ra*lors, 118. 

J*r<»scnptio, what it was, 

19^- 

J’roviiires, Roman, 147- ’ 

r%wtcatio, 121. 

Pru-sias, king of Bitbynia, 
shelters Hannibal, ij2. 

Pubhliau Law, ji (notej^, 

? 6 . 

Publilian Laws, 51. 

/’ublicani, II9, 

I^uiiic AVur, First, 69-76; 
Second, 81-105. 

Pjrihus, king of Epirus, 
a''hi‘»i3 the Tareiitiiies ^ 
62; defeats the Koman 3 
near Heraclea, 62; sends 
Cineas to negotiate a 
ixuico, 6 ?; terms'^ jected, 
6 i ; 6j ; 

wiiitrf-quarters at Ta- 
rentnm, 6j ; embassy of 
Fubrkms, 65; pioiH»t.al 
to poiboii Pjrrhus, 64; 
rdeaseb Roman pi it>on<*rs 
without laiibom, 64; 
crosses over into Sicily, 
64; IS repulsed at Llly- 
Ineura, 61; returns to 
ft.ily, 65; seizes the 
treason's of the temple 
of Pioscrpine at Loiri, 
6;; Ins n morse, 6? ; 13 
deteatid at Rc*lle^elltum, 
6;; returns to Crecce 
and is slain, 65. 


Q. 

QutrsHo Perpetua, 197. 
tjua’stors and Quivstoiship, 
42.** 7 - 

t^imitms, P., speech of 
Cicero for, 216. 
iiuxntes, 11 (note). 


B. 

Rabirius, C., 219. 
Romues, 12. 
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RASENA. 

Kasona, 5. 

Ret?illus, Lake, battle of, 
28. 

llei^ulus, M. Atilius, de¬ 
feats the Carilmginians, 
•72; IS defeated by Xau- 
tliippiis, 71. 

Kegulub, M. ^\tihus, sent, 
as piihoner, uitli an 
embassy to Uome, 74; 
adv ises the S>‘nate Jp 
reject the terms, 74; fe- 
turns, and is put tu 
death, 74. 

lA'iims and RoAiulus, 9; 
llemus slam, 10. 

J:^P' f inid'r, 123 . 

Ill jMibUc established at 
lti)Tne, 25 ; end (d, 269. 

I'hea Silvia, legeml of, 8. 

lihodi'.s, 107 ; school of 
• hi'toric at, 215. (2 

Roam. 12 j 

Jxr„jatio and Lf'x, 49. 

Roma KM adrata, 9 

Romania,1 b’rature, sketch 

of, 27 f* 4 tJ 4 »^’i '/ - ; 

Saturnian MetrAmd the 
Drama, 272; M. Jji\ ms 
Andromeus, 272, 27?; 
Cm. X.e\ ms, 27? ; Isii- 
Ti'us, 275; ' 1 '. Man ms 
J’lautus, 27?; 1 ’. 'I'eren- 
tius Afer, 274; tj. tJ.eci- 
lius, L. Aframus, 274;' 
M. PacuMti'i 27;; L. I 
Arems, 27? ; Atdliifun 
F>tbul<f^ 27? ; 

Dec, Laberiii-., P. Synis, 
275; I'e'.fenidne Njiigs, 
276; Satires, 27b; C Fai- [ 
rilnis, 276 ; 1 *. Lutretms | 
Cams, 276 ; Valerms 
(^'itiillns, 27b; P. Vir- 
gilius Maro, 277 ; t^. 
Hoiatius Huccus, 278; 
Albius Tibullus, 281; 
^ic.\ius Aurelius Proper- 
till’*, 23 r; P, Ovidms 
Naso, 281. Vbofir II/i- 
-Q. Pabius Piitor, 
282; L Ciucius AHinen- 
tin, 282 ; AI. Porcius 
Cato, 282; M. Tnlliiis 
Cn f*ro, 282; M. '!’» ren- 
tiUH V^arro, 28 j ; C. .lu- 
1 ms Ca'sar, 287; C. Sal- 
liistiusCrispuH, 284; Cor¬ 
nelius Nepoo, 284; Titus 
Tavius. 284. 

^Coixie, situatiou aud first 


SAM NIT ES. 

Inhabitants, 7; legends 
and early history, 8 ; 
thst 4 kings, 9-15; last 
3 kings, 16-28; founda-(( 
tion of, 9; destniyed b> 
the (ioths (Senotie-s) uii- 
dfT Hrenmis, 47; rebuilt, 
48; pestilence ut, 52. 

Roinuliis, birth of, 9 ; 
slays Remus, 10; r.ipc 
of Sabine virgins, 10; 
■war with S.ihiius, 10; 
reigns (Yiijoinlly with 
Titus Tatiiis, II ; suc¬ 
ceeds T. Tatius as ruler 
of the Sabines, and thus 
b ‘Comes sole ruler, 11; 
Ins death, 11; uistitu- 
tlons, 12. 

Riilliis (rribuno), 219. 

Kupilms, P., caplines faii- 
roinemiini and Kmia, 
and ends the hirstSei- 
VI le War, 147, 

Rutilins Ptulus, found 
gm'ty, m.l hKii-liel. 177. 

Rul'iiii'. I npii'', P I 011- 
Rul. 179 ; deteatea ‘and 
slam, 179. 


s. 


Sabelllans, 

Sabine virgins, rape of, 10 

Salmil, ?, 11 (note). 

Sat red Mount, fir-t soces- 
Mon to, ji; second se- 
cession, 40. 

Sdgmitnin captured, 81. 

Said, priests <d Mara, ij. 

Sillustius Cri'-pus, C., 284. 

Sal vitis, leadt r ot the sla\ es 
in Slellv, 172; U'-siimes 
the surname ot 'rryphon, 
172. 

Samriites, histtiry, 

tnhes, tfj ; eonipierCain- 
parna and laieaiiia, 
uttu<k the iSidkim uiui 
Camjianiaiis, sj; enter 
into war with lln* Jh>- 
liians, S4i are defeated 
at Alount (jlaurus, 54; 
peace, ^4; second tir 
Creat War wdth the Ro¬ 
ll lans, 57 ; riuarrel he- 
tween Q, Knbiiis Maxi¬ 
mus and 1 j J'apiriiiH 
Cursor, S7; Samnite ge- 
Qeral, Pontiua, de- 


^ scil‘10. 

feats die R.t»riuuis at the 
Caudine Folks, 57, 58; 
treaty rejected by the 
Ronnm.s, 58; succeases 
of the Romans, and 
peace, 58 ; Ihinlwar, 59; 
battle ot Seiilirium, 59; 
defeat, and peace, 59. 

S.imiiium and Samniles,4. 

Saidiiiia ohl.uned Iroin 
Carthage, and formed 
into a Roniaii pioMii(;(% 
77; ri‘\olt 111, 115 ; Prai- 
tor for, 119. 

Satires, 1 toman, 276. ^ 

SaimmMi Metre, 272. 

Saturiimus electetl Tri¬ 
bune, 174; bungs ill ar^ 
Agraiian Ijaw, 174 ;mur- 
der;* Alemmnis, 174; is 
declared a public enemy, 
174; pelted to death 
with tiles by the mob, 


I 7 s- . 

Siij»io, (’iieiifs ie Spain, 95; 
bl.iiu lliere, 95. 

.Scii»io, f*. Cornelius, 

marches to oppose ilun- 
iiihal, 8;; killed in, 

S)um, 9S 

Seipio All K anus M.ijor, P 
Curiieliiis, Ills C'aily lif?, 
(/j; ele(.t<‘d I’locmisiil, 
and goes to Spam, 10; 
captures New Carthage, 
icxt; defcMts Ilasdriibal, 
101; master of iiearl3' 
all Spam, by a vietorj’ 
(plate unceitain), loi ; 
crosses over to Atnca, 
loi ; quelK-, In.surrec tioii 
and iniitiny in Spam, 
102; c.i| 4 ures (iudea, 
102; leturiis to Pome, 
and ts elected Consul, 
102; passes ov<‘r to Si¬ 
cily, and tlieme to Afri¬ 
ca, 1^8; iK'sicges IJtic t, 
10J ; In opposed l\v llas- 
dtubal and Sjphax. 
whom he defeats, loj, 
dg t«‘ats Jlanniiial near 
Zania, 104; letimis to 
Rome, 10?; pro'^eciiti'd, 
in; let ires tiom'JioiiK'i 
1 ji ; deatii, iji. 

Sclpio Aiiicanus Minor, 
140; captures and de> 
6lri»j'S Carthiige, 142; 
Kent to Spam, 146; op¬ 
poses Ti. Gracchus, 153; 
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f?cn»io.| 

found dead In room, 
I??. 

Scipio, L. Cornelius (Asia- 
lirus) app<iltilfd to ibe 
coinnuuid UKuitist Atiti- 
o^’hu^, ^\^^o had invaded 
the kmK<lom ot I’l i Ba¬ 
nins, III ; <lefi*.i(s Anti- 
0( hus near AliiLiueMa, 
and returns to Koine, 
in ; pro>.eiutuin ol, i ?o. 

Seipio Xasn-a, 1 *. Cotne- 

*hus, biilKluos the lioii, 
iM- 

Si-injironian Tiaws, 1^7. 

Seft atui.> Imbed bjaJuirur- 
tlia loond fiuilly by a 
• coinniissMii, 164. 

Senate, u, j u>. 

.Senalui < uH^iullum, 120. 

Seiu'nt’s, 45. * 

Set toi lU', i,), In Spam, zoo ; 
defeai.st^. Mi-iellus, jro; 
18 Opposed to I’oinpey, 
2or ; ii^s<i#sMjat<’d by 
l*i tpeni,i, 2r2. 

SerMl“ Wai at CarthaKC, 

77. 

Ser\ile War in Suily, 
Ku'>t 146-7 ; Si^cond, sup- 

juessed by M, Aiimtlius, 

172. 

St'i \ il ms, Q., murden d, 
178 

Set\ ills Tullius succeeds 
'rai<iuinius I'riMUs, 18; 
reloiins the constitution, 
and di\ id< s the ten itoiy, 
18 ; Incti-ases the city, 
aiui buitoundh it with a 
wall. 20; loinis nil al- 
li.ince with the* 1-atins. 
?l ; his death, 22 ; hia 
two danuhter.s, 22. 

Seven hills of Koine, 20 
(note), 

S<‘xtms, Ij , first I’lebeian 
Consul, 50. 

Sicily, luvaihsl by the Ko- 
liiaii', 6<) 71 ; iiiaile siib- 
jeet to th(‘ Koinans, ex- 
cc'pt Syracuse, 76 ; I’ta*- 
tor foi, 118. 

Sieinius lieiitutus slain, j8. 

SulicMit, 5?. 

Sbive-', under the Uontans, 
146 

Social War,orMarslcWar, 
178-180. 

*S’ocii, 01 Allien, 66; troops 
furnished by, 12.I, 124. 


SVbllAX. 

Sneiorum Pr<rfrcti, 124. 

t)oIi, atteiwaids I’ompeio- 
polls, occupied by»pi- 
latea, 210. 

ISpain, jn two provinces, 

•114; pisetors tor, 118. 

Spaui'-h Wais, 14J-146. 

Spai ta, 107. 

.Spailaciis, a pladiator, ex¬ 
cites ail insutiection of 
slaves, 202 ; devanlates 
lluly with a large aiiiiy 
ol slaves, 2oj; d* teated 
by (h assus, fDj ; slain in 
batlh*, 20 j. 

Sjiolui o/uMirt won by 
A Coineluis Cossus, 4J 

Su(f'f‘fi k, 68 

Sulla, C. Cornelius, eaily 
life anil cbaracier, 167 ; 
t^ina'sior with jVlaiius 
in A Inca, i 08 ; gams 
over Kocclnis, and < n- 
traps and in. ikes a pii- 
hoiiei <d Jumiiili.i, 167; 
^iri .Social at, 180 ; Con¬ 
sul, i8t ; nc.ilty with 
Nanus, 182; eiiteis 
Koine with his aiiny, 
and takes ]>< >sessioii ot 
tiu* cit>" irtt ; lea\es 
Koine tor the I'-ist, 184; 
plunders A lhens, 188 ; 
Mcloiy at Oh lionienu-*, 
187 ; makes p< ace with 
Nithiul.ites, igi^; (wer- 
coii.es I'lnibiia, 181^, de- 
liMts the younger Ma- 
ilus, and enlcrh Kome, 
ii)2; baitlo with the 
Sailmiti.s and l.ucuiu- 
nns lor the posses.su)n ot 
JtoiiK , i<) 2 \ .'Mlie.s de- 
le.ited, K);; electid l>ic- 
tator, ; his niassacies 
and piosc riptioiis, 194; 
elected Consul, 194; his 
Triumph, and asMuned 
title ot Felix, 194; his 
milituiy columos, 194, 
19^; his leluims, ic)4, 
195 ; resignation of 1 )u - 
tatorshiji.ret irement .and 
death, 195; his legisla¬ 
tion, 196-198, 

Siilpicuis Kutus, l\, sells 
hiiiisell to Marius, 182 ; 
put to death, i8j. 

f>aj>j>h(aluT, 125, 

Sj'iiorluiu, foitre.s3 of, 211. 
Syphux, at wa^wiih Car- 


TAR()LTNIUS. 

thage, 95; is visited Dy 
.Scipio, but, fulling in 
lo\e with Sophoni-ba, 
diiUKhter of Hasdrub.il, 
becomes an ally of the 
Carthaginians, loi; de¬ 
feated by Scipio and Ma- 
si.usna, and flies into 
^sumidia, %oj ; is pur- 
sm d and taken pnsoiu-r 
by La’bus and Masi- 
•nissa, loj. 

kSyrai use captured by Mar¬ 
cell us, 94. 

Syria, condition of, 
imuh’ a Koman province, 
212 

Syru.-, P., 275 


T. 

Tarelfrum, bo, 62; 
tured, 65. 


Taip<‘ia, lo. 

1 aupinnU', I’rlscm, T-uclus, 

5U1 king of 
Home, 16; defeats, the 
Sal lines and < aptures ('ol- 
latia, 16; takes also many 
Latin lowiis.andbec* mes 
ruler ot all laiiiuin, 16; 
constructs tliecloacvv, 17; 


Ills 

16tied 


lai t, out the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, and 1 list!lutes the 

igames o^the CiHU.s, 16; 
me I eases the iS« nate, the 
FipiitO'., and the \ esial 
VII gills, 17 ; uppoiniA 
Ser\ms Tullius hi.s mh- 
cc.ssor, 18' hisicigii an,I 
de.itl), 18. 

I’aiqmnuis Superlm.s, Lu¬ 
cius, slUC'ecds .Sei \ ins 
Tullius. 22 ; Ins tj (aimy, 
22; alliance with the 
I-atms, 22 ; war w ilh the 
Volscians, 2 i; toiiiuls the 
temple named tlie Capt- 
tolmiii, 2 ; ;imrchases the 
three Sybil line book-, 2 ?; 
attacks and captures<ia- 
bii, 21 ; sends to consult 
the oracle at Delphi, 2;; 
bi'-iegos A idea, 20; Lu¬ 
cre liawwi shed by Sextu- 
Tarquiiiius, 21; death of 
Lucietia, 25; IS expelled 
from Rome w Ith his sons. 


25; attempt} to regain 



